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Art. 1—THE PANAMA CANAL. Le 


Just as the Suez Canal wrought a fundamental change 
in our communications with our Eastern Empire, so is 
the Panama Canal destined to revolutionise the transit 
conditions of western South America, which offers so 
desirable a market for British manufacturers and so 
profitable an area for the British commercial marine. It 
may, perhaps, appear a platitude to observe that British 
shipping is closely dependent upon British trade, and 
that British trade is dependent upon British shipping ; 
but too much emphasis cannot be laid upon the circum- 
stance, since, in view of the threatened interference with 
the one, which seems destined to come under control of 
our keen commercial rivals in North America, the other, 
without being subject to the same restraint, is never- 
theless likely to be seriously affected. 

It is the purpose of this article to consider, firstly, the 
origin of the Panama Canal (apart from its technical 
features), and how it has come to be American ; secondly, 
the question of exempting American shipping from tolls ; 
thirdly,/the conditions of British trade and shipping in 
the Pacific, as conducted upon terms of equality with all 
other nations; fourthly, the changes which those conditions 
are destined to undergo when once the canal is opened 
to traffic, and when all foreign vessels using the water- 
way, being subject to tolls, will be placed at a disadvantage 
--so far as trade between American ports is concerned— 
in competition with American ships sailing under a free 
permit; lastly, the economic developments which will 
take place in regard to the shipping of the world. 

The idea of building a trans-isthmian waterway, of 

Vol. 217.—No. 433. Y 
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entirely American ownership, originated in the United 
States at the time of the Spanish War. Commercial 
considerations at this time were set aside entirely, and 
the advantages which would accrue to the controlling 
nation in war-time alone carried weight. This, more than 
anything else, serves to prove how insincere were the 
protestations made by the United States, but accepted in 
good faith by Great Britain, against any overt intention 
to fortify the canal. It was when the ‘Oregon’ battle- 
ship was on its way from San Francisco to Santiago de 
Cuba, and was compelled to round Cape Horn, that the 
American people realised what opportunities were being 
lost, and what others might be won. The great obstacle 
to the immediate attainment of their ambitions was the 
unwillingness of Colombia, an independent, and, at that 
time, a well-ordered State, to allow a foreign nation to 
cut its territory in twain, without at least receiving 
adequate compensation. 

Negotiations between the United States and Colombia 
were opened on June 23, 1902—it is important to recollect 
the date; and Rear-Admiral John G. Walker, U.S.N. 
(retired), was appointed chairman of the Isthmian Canal 
Commission, with power to decide which of the two 
routes—the Panama or the Nicaragua—should be selected, 
and to carry on the necessary intercourse with a view to 
an honourable agreement. The powrpariers resulted in a 
preliminary treaty ratified at Washington in March 1903, 
known as the Hay-Herran Treaty, by which the United 
States offered to Colombia the sum of $10,000,000 
(2,000,000/.) in cash and $250,000 (50,000/.) yearly; such 
annuity, however, only to commence nine years after the 
trdaty had been signed. The United States were to 
receive a lease of a strip of territory for the canal, the 
term to be for 100 years, with the privilege of renewal 
at mutual pleasure. The sovereignty of Colombia was 
specifically conceded by Art. 4 of the Convention, which 
set forth inter alia that 
‘the United States freely acknowledges and recognises this 
sovereignty of Colombia, and disavows any intention to impair 
it in any way whatever, or to increase its territory at the 
expense of Colombia or any of the Sister Republics in 
Central or South America, but, on the contrary, it desires to 
strengthen the power of the Republics on this continent,’ 
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The President of Colombia in 1902, Sefior Marroquin, 
having failed to obtain the sanction of Congress to 
the proposed Bill—since the legislature of the Republic 
were well aware that they were being asked to sell their 
precious birthright for a mess of pottage *—Mr Roosevelt, 
who was then President of the United States, refusing to 
delay matters any further by continuing negotiations, 
openly fostered a revolution in Panama against Colombia. 
Into the circumstances of this intervention, and the 
efforts made to justify or palliate it, we forbear to enter. 
Suffice it to say the Panama revolution succeeded, as it 
was bound to do with the powerful United States Govern- 
ment behind it. The revolutionists, before actually firing 
a shot, were recognised as an independent administration ; 
Colombian troops were forcibly prevented from invading 
Panama; the new State was financed at the expense of 
the Washington Treasury; and, in return, the United 
States acquired everything for which it had plotted, and 
more; for, whereas by the terms of the original Hay- 
Herran Treaty a lease of 100 years only was to have been 
granted to the United States, the new convention gave 
them the entire strip of territory as sovereign owners for 
ever. Thus, then, did this great Power fulfil the solemn 
pledge to ‘acknowledge and recognise the sovereignty of 
Colombia,’ to refrain from ‘increasing its territory at the 
expense’ of that Republic, and to ‘strengthen it upon the 

continent.’ 

Great Britain has proved no more fortunate in regard 
to the manner in which its agreement with the United 
States (the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty) has been observed. 
There is, unfortunately, reason to believe that it was 
always intended to modify considerably, if not entirely 
repudiate, that convention so far as it related to any 
discrimination between vessels using the canal, and that 
such action was only deferred until the opportune 
moment should present itself. It presented itself when 
the scale of tolls to be levied came under consideration. 

The Bill on the Government of the Panama Canal 
Zone, which has now followed, after an interval of 
sixty-two years from the signing of the Clayton-Bulwer 





* The Treaty was rejected by Congress at Bogota, Colombia, by a large 
majority, in August 1903. 


¥2 
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Treaty, was approved by the House of Representatives 
Interstate Commerce Committee when first submitted on 
March 8, 1912, following the visit to the Panama Canal 
Zone of the Committee of Congress, and when it was 
decided by that Committee that no preference should be 
given to American ships. On May 21, however, by a 
close vote of 100 to 90, the House of Representatives at 
Washington reversed its Committee’s decision, and passed 
the resolution refusing to permit the imposition of tolls 
on American vessels engaged in the coast-wise trade 
which will use the Panama Canal; and, on the following 
day, May 22, the House, by 147 to 126, re-affirmed this 
decision. On June 11 the Senate Committee on Inter- 
oceanic Canals, in reporting favourably on the House of 
Representatives Bill regulating the protection and 
operation of the Panama Canal, retained the House of 
Representatives provision exempting American coasting 
vessels from the canal toll, but advocating strict regula- 
tion in the case of vessels owned by railroads. 

An objection, couched in feeble language, against the 
Senate Committee’s decision was lodged by Great Britain 
through the representative at Washington, Mr C. Mitchell- 
Innes, in the absence of the British Ambassador, Mr James 
Bryce; while a vigorous protest was received from 
Japan.* The State Department at Washington took up 
the attitude that the British protest was not properly a 
matter for diplomatic treatment, and decided to refer the 
Foreign Office Note to the Senate for consideration. On 
July 13 the Senate were informed of the request of the 
British Government that the discussion of the Bill be 
postponed until July 24, after the receipt of this 
Government's formal protest against the establishment of 
preferential canal dues ; the request, however, was ignored, 
being rejected by 40 votes to 24. 

During the discussion which took place in the House of 
Representatives on July 17, Mr Moore, Deputy for Penn- 
sylvania, introduced a Bill authorising the Secretary of 
State to open negotiations with Great Britain and other 
Powers for the purpose of the neutralisation of the 
Panama Canal, and the division of the expense of the 





* Subsequently there appeared strong condemnations in the German, 
Austrian and French press, e.g., ‘Deutsche Tageszeitung,’ August 13; 
‘Fremdenblatt,’ September 1 ; ‘Le Temps’ and ‘L’Information,’ August 27. 
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construction and the maintenance among them. But 
Mr Moore found no support for his measure, which was 
abandoned. On the other hand, in view of the strong 
comments which had appeared not only in the British, 
but in the United States press, it seemed that the 
Senate would give way, and would declare, by an over- 
whelming majority, in favour of the direct observation 
of the treaty. At this stage, however (July 27), Mr 
Mitchell-Innes, the British Chargé d’Affaires, informed 
_ Mr Philander Knox, the Secretary of State, that the 
British Government, ‘having nothing to add to their 
previous note, submitted July 24, had decided to take no 
further action.’ 

On August 1, the matter was again debated in the 
Senate, when it was proposed to postpone the considera- 
tion of the Panama Canal Bill until the following 
Session. President Taft, however, sent a special message 
to Congress on August 6, urging the immediate enactment 
of the legislation fixing the maximum tolls, pointing out 
that the question of granting free passage to American 
ships might be determined later. On August 8, by 
44 votes to 11, the United States Senate rejected the 
amendment of Senator Burton to strike from the Canal 
Bill the provision for the exemption from tolls of 
American coasting vessels. The unexpectedly large 
majority by which this amendment was rejected clearly 
indicated the Senate’s intention to pass the Panama 
Canal Bill as it stood,{ignoring the British protest agairist 
the contravention of the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty. 

While the comments in the British press upon this 
matter had been of the mildest description, and while the 
British Government, acting upon its expressed intention, 
made no further protest, the press of the United States, 
with remarkable unanimity, denounced the action of the 
Senate in unmeasured terms. The influential ‘Evening 
Post’ declared the Senate’s action to be ‘a greater dis- 
grace to this country than would have been a naval 
defeat in the waters off Colén adding, ‘It is a flat disre- 
gard of the letter of the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, and 
runs counter to its whole spirit. The Senate would 
steal our birthright of good faith and fair dealing for a 
mess of tolls. The ‘Journal of Commerce’ wrote: ‘It 
breaks a formal Treaty of the United States, and its 
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ratification would be an indelible disgrace.’ The ‘ World,’ 
which carries great influence, considered that ‘to break 
this Treaty at the call of private greed must eventually 
mean turning our backs upon the noble ‘record of the 
United States as leader in the cause of international 
arbitration ... ,’ concluding that ‘it is incapable even 
of plausible defence in the peace court of the nations.’ 
In an editorial entitled ‘Infamy linked to Madness,’ 
which appeared in the ‘New York Sun,’ the writer 
declared: ‘In this measure Congress destroys at one 
blow the credit of the nation abroad and serves a notice 
that a covenant-agreement, to which the United States is 
a party, is not worth the paper it is written on... 
Could a madhouse or an imbecile asylum produce a 
measure more unfit than this fruit of representative 
Senatorial endeavour ?’ 

The attacks in the press continued for a long time, 
and, if anything, waxed more violent. The ‘New York 
Times’ described the whole Bill as ‘incredible folly and 
wanton selfishness’; while the ‘New York Sun’ followed 
up its previous damaging criticisms by denouncing the 
Bill as ‘a pact of infamy, and a reckless attack on the 
welfare of the people.’ Nor did the press of the United 
States stand alone in its condemnatory attitude. Several 
Senators and distinguished scientists protested energeti- 
cally, among them being Professor Giddings, holder of 
the Chair of Sociology at Columbia University, who 
declared that ‘the Senate has broken away from the 
ideal of moral integrity in which the United States 
should be the leader, and has placed the country in the 
position of a bully, showing an absolute disregard for the 
nation’s pledges.’ 

As might have been expected, the generally adverse 
impression created by the Senate’s action began to bear 
fruit; and not only did President Taft show signs of 
wavering, but both the House of Representatives and the 
Senate manifested a desire to reconsider their attitude. 
On August 15 a compromise was arrived at by the 
Joint Conference of the two Houses, which to some 
extent met the objection put forward by Great Britain 
regarding the free passage for American vessels using the 
canal, the modification being limited to the exemption 
from tolls of American vessels engaged in the coast-wise 
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trade, in which there is at present but little foreign 
competition. The concession, however, is of little value. 


The historical student of the future will find it a little 
difficult to understand how a British Government pos- 
sessed of any foresight could have consented to replace 
the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty by so wholly inadequate a 
substitute as the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty. Let us recall 
the terms of the two documents. The Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty, which was signed by Mr John M. Clayton, Secre- 
tary of State, and Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer, bore date 
April 19, 1850. By its terms neither of the contracting 
parties (the United States and Great Britain) should 
‘ever obtain or maintain for itself any exclusive control 
over the said ship-canal,’ or ‘erect or maintain any forti- 
fications commanding the same or in the vicinity thereof, 
or occupy or colonise or assume or exercise any dominion 
over... any part of Central America’; and each party 
was to have the use of the canal upon equal terms, and, 
jointly with the other, guarantee its neutrality. Thus, 
this Treaty clearly provided, as it was intended to do, 
against any discrimination in the matter of advantages 
between the nations using the canal. 

As is well known, these safeguards for British Latin- 
American trade were recklessly thrown aside at the 
solicitation of the United States Government under the 
Presidency of Mr McKinley ; and Mr John Hay and Lord 
(then Sir Julian) Pauncefote were permitted, in November 
1901, to frame a new and wholly different convention, the 
Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, which superseded the earlier in- 
strument. In this Treaty, all the features deemed objec- 
tionable by the United States were eliminated, without 
however any real compensation being offered to or de- 
manded by Great Britain; and the construction of the 
canal under American auspices was authorised, either 
directly at its own cost or through such corporate or 
other organisations as it might elect to employ. But, in 
consideration of the surrender by Great Britain of her 
rights under the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, viz. those of 
joint construction and control—so it was expressly stated 
by Mr Hay—the principle of common and equal rights 
of user was upheld in the words, so often quoted, of 
Art. 3, which stipulates that 
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‘ The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce 
and of war of all nations observing these rules, on terms of 
entire equality; so that there shall be no discrimination 
against any such nation ... in respect of the conditions or 
charges of traffic or otherwise.’ 


The matter of fortification was not specifically referred 
to in the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty; but that the right to 
fortify the canal was not contemplated by the negotiators 
may be inferred from the fact that the only approach to 
it is contained in the stipulation that the United States 
might maintain such military police along the canal as 
might be necessary to protect it against lawlessness or 
disorder. Two years later, however, the Hay-Bunau- 
Varilla Treaty, made with the Republic of Panama, gave 
the United States the right ‘to establish fortifications’ 
for the protection of the canal. It is hardly necessary to 
observe that a treaty with Panama could not abrogate 
or alter provisions of the existing treaty with Great 
Britain ; nevertheless the United States, ignoring what, 
if not an explicit undertaking, may at least be regarded 
as an implicit understanding, proceeded to fortify the 
canal. She has now expended the sum of $2,000,000 upon 
preliminary marine fortifications, and has equipped them 
with guns of 14-inch calibre and the heaviest types of 
sea-coast mortars in pits. Against this action Great 
Britain—probably because no direct prohibition of forti- 
fications was contained in the Treaty—appears to have 
raised no protest. On the other hand, the stipulation 
providing that all nations should have the use of the 
canal on equal terms has been violated by the imposition 
of a minimum toll of $1°25 (= 5s.) per registered ton upon 
every foreign vessel using the waterway, while its own 
ships—at all events those engaged in coastwise traffic, 
that is practically the whole of the commercial marine of 
the United States—are to pass through entirely free. 

Mr Taft's attitude towards the Treaty and its due 
observance has been as remarkable as it has been objection- 
able, for not only has he supported the policy of repudia- 
tion, but he has, as a lawyer rather than an unbiased 
official, attempted to defend it. Even in the final stages 
of the discussion of the Panama Bill, Mr Taft endeavoured 
to nullify the clause restoring to foreign vessels the rights 
which were threatened, by tacking-on an amendment 
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which, adopted on August 17, leaves the whole question 
of tolls open to doubt, and dependent not upon the Hague 
tribunal, which was established especially for the solution 
of such questions as a disputed interpretation of treaties, 
but upon the decisions of the United States Courts. 

Notwithstanding the earnest efforts made by the 
President’s best advisers, and in spite of the undiminished 
hostility of the most reputable press of the United States, 
the Senate finally adopted the Bill, by 47 votes to 15, on 
August 9; and on the 24th, President Taft attached his 
signature to a document which smirches his fair reputa- 
tion as a statesman, and, if upheld, will cast reproach 
upon the good name of a great people. 

The complete absence of any attempt to justify the 
violation of the Treaty upon moral grounds at least 
relieves President Taft and his advisers from any charge 
of hypocrisy ; the language employed was as simple as it 
is unmistakable. We may recall the words employed by 
Mr Meyer, Secretary of the United States Navy, in his 
annual report (issued in the month of December last), to 
the effect that ‘the history of all times, including the 
present, shows the futility and danger of trusting to the 
good will or fair dealing, or even to the most solemnly 
binding treaties, between nations.’ On the point at issue 
the President, nearly a year ago, showed his hand. 


‘I am very confident’ (said Mr Taft) ‘that the United States 
has the power to relieve from the payment of tolls any part 
of our shipping that Congress deems wise. We own the 
canal. It was our money that built it. We have the right 
to charge tolls for its use. These tolls must be the same to 
everyone; but, when we are dealing with our own ships, the 
practice of many Governments of subsidising their own 
merchant vessels is so well-established in general that a 
subsidy equal to the tolls, an equivalent remission of the 
tolls, cannot be held to be a discrimination in the use of the 
canal.’ * 


This argument advanced by Mr Taft, however, will 





* Special message upon departmental matters sent to Congress, 
December 21, 1911. Compare also the Presidential message which accom- 
panied Mr Taft’s signature of the Bill, in which he denies that the Hay- 
Pauncefote Treaty deprives the United States ‘of the right to pass its own 
commerce free or to remit tolls collected for the use of the canal’ (‘ Times,’ 
Aug. 26 anc Sept. 4, 1912). 
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have convinced no one, least of all the arguer. It is 
well known that the United States has always set its face 
against the granting of subsidies to its merchant marine. 
Upon every occasion when a proposition to this effect 
has come up for discussion it has been rejected by 
Congress; and it would probably be so treated again. 
No doubt, should the Subsidy Bill become law—and its 
repeated introduction into the U.S. Cengress year after 
year proves the growing tendency towards this form 
of protection—it would act as a serious menace to 
British shipping ; but to such a measure we could raise 
no objection. United States merchant vessels, in fact, 
are so few in number that all but a very small percentage 
of the external commerce is conducted in foreign bottoms ; 
and this in spite of the fact that, as the Americans know, 
when the carrying is left to foreign ships the tendency is 
to find foreign goods substituted for national ones. 
Measured by the total scheduled tonnage, the United 
States ranks second among the mercantile nations; but 
that tonnage is employed entirely in domestic trade. 

Mr John Barrett, the Director-General of the Pan- 
American Union, and formerly United States Minister to 
Colombia, expressed himself upon more than one occasion 
as opposed to the exemption of American ships from the 
operation of the canal tolls; he has said : 


‘The Panama Canal, to prove of the greatest practical useful- 
ness to the United States, should be free to the shipping and 
commerce not only of the United States, but of the world. ... 
It would end at once all doubts and discussions as to tolls 
and the grave problems of preferential treatment of the 
American vessels as they affect America’s treaty obligations 
to other countries. If the United States would experience 
the largest benefits possible to its foreign commerce from the 
Panama Canal, it will make this interoceanic waterway as 
free to the ships of all nations as are the two oceans which 
it connects. The only valid reasons for charging tolls are, 
first, to pay the cost of operating the canal and interest on 
investment, and secondly, to protect the transcontinental 
railways from the competition of a free canal.’ 


This is no highly moral reasoning, but a sound commercial 
proposition, emanating from one of the shrewdest and 
most capable men in the United States to-day. 

The President’s desire to relieve and encourage 
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American shipping is easy to understand; and had he 
endeavoured to attain this end by means of subsidies or 
other forms of state-aid, the cost of which would fall on 
his own Government, other countries could have raised 
no legitimate objection. But the course which he has 
adopted relieves the United States at the expense of 
other nations; for it is obvious that, if the cost of 
making and working the canal is to be defrayed by the 
tolls levied, the exemption of American vessels enhances 
the liabilities of other nations using the canal. His 
professed object—that of aiding American shipping in 
competition with transcontinental railways—would have 
been equally well secured by the alternative method 
suggested, without any such discrimination between 
American and other vessels as is entailed by the Panama 
Act. The equality promised by the Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty is not, as Mr Taft puts it, merely ‘a conditional 
favoured-nation treatment, but complete equality so far 
as tolis are concerned. He proceeds to argue in his Message 
(‘ Times,’ Sept. 4) that, if the clause touching equality of 
treatment be construed as debarring his Government 
from granting exemption to American ships, then the 
omission of any provision against the granting of sub- 
sidies would justify that Government in requiring that, 
in order to secure absolute equality, no such subsidies 
should be granted—which, as he says, is absurd; and 
therefore the clause cannot be so construed. But the 
argument is obviously invalid, because exemptions and 
subsidies differ fundamentally in the incidence of the 
cost entailed ; and because, while the Treaty could, and 
did, bar a contracting party from granting exemptions— 
which, as the controlling Power, the United States would 
otherwise have been able to grant—to prohibit subsidies 
would have been an encroachment on the sovereign 
rights of other Powers, not being parties to the Treaty. 
The Treaty might doubtiess have provided that, if sub- 
sidies were granted, the tolls might be raised, but it did 
not do so; and, if such a provision were ever contem- 
plated—which is improbable—there were good and ob- 
vious reasons against its insertion. In any case, the 
reference to subsidies is irrelevant to the point at issue. 
In March of this year, when the House of Representa- 
tives Interstate Commerce Committee approved of the 
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‘ Bill on the Government on the Panama Canal Zone,’ it 
gave authority to President Taft to fix the tolls within 
certain limits, but stipulated that ‘no preference was to 
be given to American ships.’ The only restriction recom- 
mended was to the effect that ships owned or controlled 
by railways and operated with intent to restrain trade, or 
ships which were engaged by any trust, agreement or 
‘combine,’ should not be permitted to pass through the 
canal. It will have been noted in what manner Mr Taft 
construed his instructions, and how, at the instigation of 
his Secretary for War, Mr Stimson, he honoured the 
Committee’s recommendations. 

Had Mr Taft ever paused to ask himself what was 
in the minds of the diplomatists who represented the 
high contracting parties of the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty ? 
Could he have entertained any doubt that, when Lord 
Pauncefote set his signature to the document, he firmly 
believed that all vessels using the canal would have to 
pay alike, whether they flew the American or a foreign 
flag? Can he have supposed that the distinguished 
American statesman, John Hay, Ambassador of the 
United States to Great Britain, and subsequently Secretary 
of State in the cabinets of both Mr McKinley and Mr 
Roosevelt, would have consented to any discreditable 
juggling with his treaty, or to so strange an interpretation 
of words so plainly and so explicitly expressed? It is 
abundantly clear that the eminent statesman who, by his 
tact and good management, succeeded in securing the 
abrogation of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty and the calling 
into existence of the new convention bearing his name, 
would have shrunk from an expedient such as that which 
has recently been adopted by the President of the United 
States. 

Moreover, that the Senate was, eleven years ago, of the 
same mind with the Secretary of State is clear from its 
rejection, by 43 votes to 27, of the amendment to the 
Hay-Pauncefote Treaty moved by Senator Bard, which 
aimed at declaring that ‘the United States reserves the 
right .. . to discriminate in respect of the charges of 
traffic in favour of vessels of its own citizens engaged in 
the coastwise trade.’ This is the very amendment which 
has now been inserted in the Act. Further, Senator 
Davis, Chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
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in his report on the first Hay-Pauncefote Treaty (March 
1900), held up the regulations for the Suez Canal as a 
model to be followed, and declared that, ‘ whatever canal 
is built in the Isthmus of Darien will be ultimately made 
subject to the same law of freedom and equality as 
governs the Suez Canal.’ And he continued: ‘The United 
States cannot take an attitude of opposition to the prin- 
ciples of the great Act of October 22, 1888, without 
discrediting the official declarations of our Government 
for fifty years on the neutrality of an Isthmian canal 
and its equal use by all nations, without discrimination’ 
(quoted in the ‘Times,’ Sept. 10, 1912). The one consola- 
tion remains that, long before the Bill can come into 
operation and its obnoxious clause be employed against 
British and other foreign shipping, President Taft will 
probably have ceased to be Chief Magistrate of the United 
States. There is some reason to hope that a new Presi- 
dent will adopt a different view of the Government's 
obligations. If, however, the obnoxious exemption is 
retained, the Government of Great Britain can, and 
should, at least declare the Treaty to be null and void 
by the action of the United States, and should formally 
withdraw from any responsibility for the neutrality of 
the canal. It is worth while noting that the Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty contained a clause (Art. 5) expressly 
stipulating that the guarantee of neutrality was con- 
ditional; and that either party might withdraw if the 
regulations concerning traffic ran counter to the inten- 
tion of the convention by reason of unfair discrimination 
between them or the imposition of excessive tolls. 

Those who, like President Taft, claimed exemption 
from tolls for American vessels passing through the canal 
upon the grounds that, the United States having built 
and paid for the waterway, its commercial marine has a 
special right to its free use, might have been reminded 
that the citizens of other countries—such as Germany, 
France, Italy, Austria and Switzerland—do not throw 
open their state-built railway lines to the free use of 
natives, or levy freight and passenger charges solely upon 
foreigners. Wherein lies the difference between the 
use of such lines and the passage through the Panama 
Canal? And, if the canal should be free to American 
ships, why should not the Panama Railroad—an asso- 
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ciated national enterprise—be also free to American 
merchandise ? 


That a toll of some sort is necessary in order to repay 
the United States a part, if not the whole, of its heavy 
expenditure in both constructing and maintaining the 
canal, is perfectly clear, and this may be conceded without 
hesitation ; but it should be a toll exacted from all alike, 
and without discrimination of any description. The 
amount of the toll should be such as would serve fully to 
mest the annual expenditure upon upkeep, and to pro- 
vide a sinking or redemption fund to defray the outlay. 
Putting this latter at the sum of 75,000,000/. (¢375,000,000) 
—which sum represents the expenditure which will have 
been incurred to January 1, 1915—to pay a moderate 
interest of 3 per cent. there should be earned 2,250,000/. 
($11,250,000) a year. The annual outlay for upkeep, repairs, 
etc., will not be less than 200,000/. ($1,000,000), so that a 
total revenue of 2,450,000/. ($12,250,000) will become 
necessary. How is this to be obtained ? 

It may be estimated that not fewer than twenty 
foreign vessels will pass through the canal each. day (of 
twenty-four hours) of the year, and that each vessel—say, 
of an average tonnage of 850 tons—will pay a toll of $1°25 
(5s.) per ton. This would give a daily revenue of $21,250 
(4250/.), and an annual revenue, for twelve lunar months, 
of $7,140,000 (1,428,000/.). If estimated upon the basis of 
365 days for the year (though it must be remembered that 
there will be occasions when the passage of the waterway 
will be interrupted, as has been, and still is, the case with 
the Suez Canal), the annual revenue, calculated upon the 
same number of vessels—twenty per diem—would amount 
to $7,756,250 (1,551,250/.). Thus, the income would fall 
short of the actual requirements by $4,493,750. 

There are various ways of making good this apparent 
deficiency, such as, primarily, imposing upon American 
vessels the same tolls as those levied upon other vessels 
passing through the canal—this additional revenue in 
itself would return a sufficient sum to wipe off at least 
one half of the deficit in question—secondly, by 
establishing coaling stations at both ends of the canal 
and selling fuel to vessels, a very remunerative and safe 
kind of trade to indulge in ; thirdly, by undertaking ships’ 
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repairs of all kinds, upon which enterprise there is like- 
wise a high return to be earned ; fourthly, by conducting 
a steam-laundry which all vessels coming from both 
directions would be glad to patronise ; finally, by entering 
into the business of ship-chandlers, and otherwise cater- 
ing for the needs of the traffic passing through the 
canal in a thoroughly businesslike manner. Colonel 
Goéthals, the Chief of the Administration on the Canal— 
may be quoted as admitting that all these enterprises 
should be undertaken by the United States Government, 
which already runs several hotels, laundries, bakeries, and 
other enterprises of the kind within the Canal Zone at 
Panama, and earns substantial profits from them all. 
Alternatively, the concession could be disposed of at 
remunerative premiums, the receipt of which would help 
considerably to swell the total revenue and so reduce, if 
not entirely eliminate, the deficit. 

It will be observed that in the above estimated 
amount of the tolls to be levied upon foreign shipping, 
we have taken the figures at $1°25 (5s.) a ton. The actual 
amount, however, has not been definitely fixed. The 
different views which exist as to what the tariff should 
be are very wide apart. While we have critics like 
Mr John Barratt, Director of the Pan-American Bureau, 
advocating a policy of no tolls whatever, we find Colonel 
Goéthals favouring a tariff of $2:00 per net ton. 
President Taft considers $1°25 ‘reasonable, with discre- 
tion left to the Executive to change rates as often as he 
sees fit’; while the New York Chamber of Commerce 
suggests a toll of $1-00. 


Before the Panama Canal became a factor of import- 
ance, clear-sighted travellers in the Pacific regions 
perceived what must occur to British trade when once 
the great Isthmian waterway becomes accessible to 
merchant-vessels. The Germans saw and made pro- 
vision; the French, who are less intimately concerned 
than ourselves, understood and took measures; the 
Japanese realised the possibilities for the expansion of 
their trade with Europe under new auspices, and forth- 
with commenced to put their commercial houses in order. 
Great Britain alone slumbered when she should have 
been most wakeful; and yet it is Great Britain which, 
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of all the nations of the world, is the most nearly touched. 
And she has dozed too long. It has too often been our 
failing in the past to allow neglect or indifference to 
deprive us of what were practically monopolies; this 
was the case with our once magnificent coasting-trade 
in South America, a trade which was formerly almost 
entirely carried on by the Royal Mail Steam Packet 
Company, and, to a less extent, by the Pacific Steam 
Navigation Company—two companies once in competi- 
tion, but now in alliance. Through a display of poor 
judgment and of worse management, this precious trade 
was allowed gradually to slip from our control, to the 
incalculable advantage of German, French, Italian and 
Netherlands steamship-owners, with all of whom we 
must to-day compete vigorously and unceasingly. Too 
late the mistake was realised. The outlay of a few 
thousands of pounds at that time of prosperity and 
superiority would have proved more efficacious in re- 
taining the trade than the several millions which have 
since been compulsorily expended by British shipping 
companies in building new vessels and establishing new 
agencies in an effort to recover it. 

Such of our South American shipping trade as remains 
can alone be conserved by sending our vessels to their 
destinations by the shortest route, and by covering the 
intervening distance in the most expeditious manner. It 
will be interesting to consider how the whole question 
of steaming distances between British and far-off ports 
will be revolutionised by the opening of the great water- 
way which is confidently expected to serve one-half of 
the world. Vessels proceeding from European ports to 
Argentina, Brazil and Uruguay will derive no advantages 
beyond, perhaps, participating to some extent in the 
increased volume of trade which is expected to follow 
the opening of the canal. It may be accepted that the 
three neighbouring states—Argentina, Brazil and Uruguay 
—have made such remarkable headway, commercially 
and financially, during the past two decades, that they 
are capable of standing alone, and entirely independent 
of any foreign assistance. Nor will Paraguay be affected 
to any degree; on the other hand, the northern Republics 
of Colombia, Ecuador and Peru, as well as the more 
southern State of Chile, may, with the increased trade 
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following the opening of the canal, draw away some 
portion of the foreign capital which will flow towards 
South America. 

In regard to Central America the ports of El Salvador 
are confined to the Pacific side; but Guatemala, Costa 
Rica and Honduras have ports on both the Atlantic and 
the Pacific Oceans, with recently-perfected transcon- 
tinental railway routes. There is very little reason to 
suppose that the opening of the Panama Canal will have 
any serious influence upon European trade with the 
Central American States. 

A not unimportant safeguard against toll exactions 
at the hands of the Panama Canal administration will 
be found in the competitive services of the Suez Canal 
and the Tehuantepec Railway, which latter crosses Mexico 
from Salina Cruz on the Pacific Coast to Puerto Mexico 
(Coatzacoalcos) on the Atlantic (Gulf of Mexico). Taking 
the Suez Canal first, we should note that for some time 
past considerable alterations have been in progress both 
at Port Said and at Suez; the accommodation for ships 
passing through the canal has been much improved, and 
the waterway itself widened in places, so that it is better 
adapted to the requirements of the larger steamers which 
nowrun. The original average depth (in 1870) of 26 feet 
3 inches was increased to 28 feet in 1895, and to 29 feet 
6 inches in 1908, the average width at the same time 
being increased from 72 feet to 100 feet. By the date 
when the Panama Canal will be in a position to compete 
for traffic, the Suez Canal* will have been deepened to 
33 feet, and the average width increased to 135 feet by 
systematic dredging. Gares, or mooring stations, are 
now provided at intervals of 24 or 3 miles, while electric 
light has greatly increased the capacity of the canal, and 
the modification of the curves has facilitated its naviga- 
tion by liners of great length. 

There is good reason to suppose that the Suez Canal 
will enter into vigorous competition with its newest 
rival ; indeed it must do so in order to save itself from 
supersession. The reduction determined upon as from 





* The Suez Canal up to the end of 1908 had cost the sum of 25,400,0002., 
+ust about one-third of the expenditure on the Panama Canal (75,000,000/.). 
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January 1913 will be 50 centimes per ton. The rates 
will then be 6°25 franes per ton for loaded ships, and 3°75 
francs for vessels in ballast, Till recently the Company 
had failed to fulfil the intentions and the expressed 
desires of the promoter, the late Count de Lesseps, who, 
in 1883, arranged with shipowners that, when the dividend 
paid to the canal shareholders should have reached 25 per 
cent., ‘all profits earned in excess of that amount should 
be applied to the reduction of dues until they had been 
brought down to 5 franes per ton.’ In 1904 the Company 
paid a dividend of 26 per cent., a distribution which has 
only once been slightly increased; but it ignored the 
above-mentioned understanding till last year, when a 
reduction of 50 centimes on the tariff was made. A 
similar reduction is to be made on January 14, 1913, after 
which the dues payable by shipowners will be 20 per cent. 
lower than they were three years ago. The significance 
of this may be perceived when it is pointed out that one 
large steamship company alone—the Peninsular and 
Oriental—pays to the canal administration about 350,000/. 
per annum. In 1909 the actual amount was 342,225/., or 
14 per cent. of the Company’s total expenses. 

While the Suez Canal will remain, as it is now, the 
shortest route to the ports of India, China, Japan and 
Australia, the Panama route will afford an advantage 
over the Suez route for trade passing between Great 
Britain and New Zealand, the saving in distance being 
1120 miles, or nearly six days’ voyage by ordinary cargo 
steamer. On the other hand, New York will be brought 
nearer to New Zealand (Auckland) than any English port ; 
the steaming distance from New York to Auckland will 
be 8550 miles, as against 12,670 miles from any port in 
England by the Suez Canal or 11,550 miles by Panama. 
The advantage to the United States in other directions 
will be very great, since New York and the manufacturing 
Eastern States of the American Union will be placed 
much nearer to the Asian and‘the Australasian markets. 
While little saving will be effected in regard to Chinese 
ports, Hong Kong will be brought closer to New York 
by 350 miles, but even then the distance from England 
to Hong Kong by the Suez Canal will be 1600 miles 
shorter; the canal will place Yokohama 3430 miles 
nearer to New York. 
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But an even more serious competitor with the Panama 
route is destined to be found in a much closer neighbour— 
the Tehuantepec Railway. This trans-isthmian route was 
opened in January 1907, and has proved an undoubted 
success—financially, commercially and administratively— 
from the beginning. During the first twelve months of 
its operations, the Tehuantepec route probably handled 
as much real trans-isthmian traffic as the far older 
Panama railroad, which has been in operation since 
between 1847 and 1850. Year by year traffics have 
grown, the Tehuantepec road for twelve months ending 
June 30, 1911, having carried a total traffic of 1,027,977 
tons, of which freight from Atlantic to Pacific represented 
343,179 tons, and that from Pacific to Atlantic 484,506 
tons, the local freight amounting to 200,292 tons. It is 
true that the Panama railroad carried a total freight of 
1,557,030 tons, composed of 1,178,560 tons of southbound 
goods, to Panama, and 378,470 north-bound from Panama ; 
but it should be observed that a great proportion of 
the south-bound traffic to Panama includes material 
and supplies for the Canal Zone itself, and therefore 
cannot be regarded as legitimate and rate-earning ; in all 
probability, were this considerable proportion deducted 
from the total of 1,557,030 tons, it would be found that 
the Tehuantepec railroad had actually carried more 
remunerative freights than the Panama railroad. 

It seems highly probable that European shippers will 
give the preference to the Tehuantepec route, even when 
the canal is in operation, not alone on account of the 
distance advantages which are to be derived on many 
voyages—some of which are shown below—but because 
of the admirable manner in which the trans-Mexican 
railway is conducted, the administration having been 
brought to the highest point of perfection under the 
masterly supervision of the President of the Tehuantepec 
National Railway Company, Lord Cowdray. 

The saving in distances between the Panama and 
Tehuantepec routes is shown in the following table. 
Numerous other, instances of saving in distances by 
the Tehuantepec route might be given; but probably 
those set forth will serve to show that the Panama 
route has much to contend with in combating the 
superior advantages of its proximate rival. 

Z2 
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Saved by the 


Route from Total distance. / Tehuantepec route. 





Miles. Miles. 
New York to Hong Kong— | 
By Panama Railroad : : x 12,953 1.351 
By Tehuantepec Railroad ; a 11,602 . 
New York to Yokohama— | 
By Panama Railroad 11,256 
By Tehuantepec Railroad | 10,006 
New York to Honolulu— 
By Panama Railroad ° ° ; 7,939 
By Tehuantepec Railroad ; : 6,663 
New York to San Francisco— 
By Panama Railroad . . m 6,063 
By Tehuantepec Railroad ; ; 4,890 
Liverpool to San Francisco— 
By Panama Railroad . . ‘ 8,885 
By Tehuantepec Railroad 5 y 8,276 
New Orleans to Hong Kong— H 
By Panama Railroad A 4 ‘ 12,308 
By Tehuantepec Railroad ° ; 10,273 
New Orleans to Yokohama— 
By Panama Railroad ; ; on 10,611 
By Tehuantepec Railroad . .4 8,637 
New Orleans to Honolulu— 
By Panama Railroad = ° i 7,294 
By Tehuantepec Railroad . . 5,334 
New Orleans to San Francisco— 
By Panama Railroad 3 ‘ 5,418 ) 
By Tehuantepec Railroad : 3,651 f | 





1,767 





The fear had been expressed in some quarters that 
the opening of the canal would affect British interests 
in another direction by having a detrimental influence 
upon Canadian railway transportation. A measure known 
as the Adamson Bill had been introduced into the House 
of Representatives, and, without amendment, might well 
have justified such alarm; but, in the month of June, a 
Committee of Congress had the Bill under consideration, 
and eventually altered it to the extent of permitting 
steamers engaged in trans-Atlantic commerce to pass 
through the canal, but retaining the clause in respect to 
the prohibition against vessels engaged in the coastwise 
trade. That the Adamson Bill would have been likely to 
prove fruitful of trouble in operation is clear from the 
difference of opinion to which its introduction gave rise, 
and the various interpretations placed upon it. While 
the author of the Bill, Judge Adamson, declared that ‘ the 
Bill would not prevent any Canadian steamship owned by 
a Canadian railway from using the canal,’ and that ‘the 
restrictions applied merely to the coast-wise trade of the 
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United States railroads (which are common carriers 
under the Inter-State Commerce Act),’ Mr R. L. Borden, 
the Premier of the Dominion of Canada, has emphatically 
denounced the measure as ‘a violation of the existing 
treaty rights enjoyed by Canada,’ and further asserted 
that ‘it must be resisted by the Dominion and the 
Government of Great Britain.’ There is no doubt that 
this firm attitude upon the part of the Canadian 
Minister considerably influenced the opinions of the U.S. 
Committee of Congress. 

It may, however, be pointed out that the prevailing 
rates upon the Dominion railways as well as upon those 
of the United States are at present governed to a very 
considerable extent by the cost of transportation by the 
all-water route; with the result that a great part of the 
through traffic is found anything but profitable. Sir 
Thomas Shaughnessy, President of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, has given it as his opinion that the redistri- 
bution of the goods freight from ‘ jobbing centres’ on the 
Pacific coast has already produced better results; and 
that, if the use of the Panama Canal has the effect of 
building-up and of strengthening thesé coast cities as 
distributing points, together with the more rapid de- 
velopment of the territory tributary to the coast, which 
should naturally follow, the railway lines would 
participate in the advantage. 

In another direction also anxiety has been felt re- 
garding some form of reciprocal agreement which may 
be entered into between the Dominion and the United 
States, to the exclusion of Great Britain, by reason 
of ‘the vastly improved facilities which the piercing 
of the Isthmus will afford to the United States, and 
which ‘would enable her to offer terms which must 
prove irresistible to our premier colony.’ But the recent 
disclosure of American political designs and ambitions 
in regard to the Dominion, for which we have to thank 
the indiscreet frankness of Mr Taft, renders such an out- 
come improbable to-day. Whatever fresh treaty arrange- 
ments may be entered into between Canada and the 
United States—and it is not denied that some advantages 
are likely to be offered to the Dominion which it cannot 
afford to ignore—the position of the United Kingdom 
will hardly be seriously prejudiced thereby, 
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On the other hand, it was pointed out, by critics who 
are well entitled to express an opinion by reason of their 
knowledge of the principle governing naval defence, that, 
while the British navy by its concentration in European 
waters effectually defends the Dominion from what is 
probably a more pressing menace to the Empire, the 
Pacific coast will be left more than ever unprotected 
against dangers which, if remote, are none the less real, 
when the Panama Canal is once open to traffic. Although 
there is reason to believe that during the recent visit of 
Mr R. L. Borden, the Canadian Premier, to England, 
Canada’s naval plans were freely discussed with His 
Majesty’s Ministers, nothing that transpired has been 
permitted to leak out ; but it is believed the new adminis- 
tration have decided that Canada will contribute in some 
effective form to Imperial naval defence, while she may 
even be responsible for a naval unit in the Pacific. 

There is no doubt that the Panama Canal will have 
an important bearing upon the trade of countries border- 
ing the Pacific Ocean, as well as those bordering the 
Atlantic. A new outlet will be provided for the im- 
mense tract of agricultural land in the Canadian North- 
West; much Canadian grain and many of the products 
of British Columbia, such as timber, fish and fruit, will 
reach the British market by way of the Panama Canal. 
Mr Borden has shown signs of being thoroughly conscious 
of the great problem which awaits the statesmen of the 
Empire regarding the bringing about of a more thorough 
and more effective organisation in which British steam- 
ship lines are destined to play so important a part. At no 
time in our commercial career has there been greater need 
for the study of this problem than the present, when com- 
petition has been victorious in some directions and acute 
in many. We have seen, among many other disappoint- 
ments, our shipping trade in wool from the South Ameri- — 
can Republics to London for distribution in Europe gradu- 
ally leaving us to favour competitive foreign lines to 
Antwerp or Hamburg. London has long since ceased to 
be a distributing centre; even Australian wool destined 
for continental Europe now sometimes goes thither 
direct in foreign ships without making use of London 
as an international clearing-house. What is true of the 
shipping trade in wool is also true of tea and silk from 
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the Far East, of rubber from Africa and of iron from the 
United States; in fact, wherever we look, rivalry of a 
drastic nature has to be met and fought. 

British shipping in Latin-American waters will be 
called upon also to face yet additional competition within 
the next few months, since a new French company (La 
Compagnie Sud-Américaine de Navigation) will inaugu- 
rate a regular passenger and freight service between 
Bordeaux and Rio de Janeiro, Montevideo, and Buenos 
Aires. This newline is the joint enterprise of La Compagnie 
Générale Transatlantique, La Société Générale de Trans- 
ports Maritimes, and La Compagnie des Chargeurs Réunis. 
A Russian company is also about to establish a line of 
steamships between Odessa and Buenos Aires, calling at 
most of the South American ports. A Belgian line, under 
the auspices of Messieurs Siebert et Cie, of Bordeaux and 
Antwerp, and of Messrs Horn and Co., of Hamburg, will 
start a new service between Antwerp and Brazilian ports 
in January 1913; a Spanish syndicate, known as La Com- 
pania Transatlantica, commences in February 1913 a 
competitive service to the principal ports of Brazil, to be 
extended, probably, to Argentina and Uruguay; while 
the Portuguese Government has subsidised « new line be- 
tween Lisbon, Madeira, Azores and the ports of South 
America. The National Steamship Company of Chile is 
now augmenting its fleet of steamers so as to compete for 
traffic between Valparaiso and Baltimore (U.S.A.), the 
service to start after the opening of the canal. 

Among the least obtrusive but none the less assiduous 
watchers of developments at Panama have been, and are, 
the Germans. With that admirable thoroughness of pur- 
pose and capacity for organisation which characterise 
them in relation to most business transactions, the Teutons 
have not failed to make themselves perfectly familiar 
with every move and phase of affairs on the Isthmus 
from the day when the North Americans came into vir- 
tual possession. Before any action was taken upon the 
part of a single British steamship company, a body of 
directors of the North-German Lloyd Line proceeded to 
Panamaand San Francisco, there to study the possibil- 
ities of establishing a direct steamship service between 
Bremen and the Pacific Coast, such service to start ata 
period which would enable a German steamship to pass 
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through the canal within a few hours of its official opening. 
A new and complete service has been now resolved upon ; 
and this will link up the ports of the Fatherland via 
Cherbourg with Southampton. 

It remains to be seen whether British shipping will 
be able to compete in South American waters against 
the well-subsidised German marine. Whatever German 
ships will have to pay in the way of canal tolls will 
probably be met by additional subsidies to be granted to 
them, while British bottoms will have none. It is 
believed that no steamers which are not heavily sub- 
sidised can afford to pay a higher toll than $1:00 (4s. 2d.) 
per ton net register; and in the event of the anticipated 
tax amounting to $1°25 (5s.), in all probability the 
Panama route would have to be abandoned by other 
than German subsidised lines in favour of that of the 
Magellan Straits. Prof. E. R. Johnson, an American 
authority of high reputation, has declared that to and 
from places upon the west coast of South America, 
situated 2500 or more miles south of Panama, the traffic 
of Europe will use the Straits should the Panama tolls 
prove to amount to more than 75 cents (3s.) per net ton 
register, ‘ unless other factors shall hold up the traffic to 
the west coast of South America and through the canal.’ 

There is, of course, the question of some among the 
British lines receiving a more liberal subsidy from 
Government for carrying the mails; should this, how- 
ever, be arranged, it would hardly afford any more 
cogent argument in support of a discrimination in tolls, 
since the subsidies given by the British Government 
would be contingent then, as now, upon an accelerated 
mail service being provided, and this would mean an 
extra expenditure to be met by the companies apart 
from their payment of the canal tolls. Certain it is that, 
in face of these handicaps, and of the disconcerting rapid 
advance made in foreign state-aided shipping, even after 
making allowances for all improvement that may be 
effected in our own services, every effort will have to be 
made by the different interests concerned on the one 
hand, and by the Government on the other, in order to 
maintain our threatened supremacy upon the high seas, 
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Art. 2—ROMAN HISTORY SINCE MOMMSEN. 


1. Gesammelte Schriften von Theodor Mommsen. Seven 
vols. Berlin: Weidman, 1905-9. 

2. Essays. By Henry Francis Pelham. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1911. 

3. Social Life at Rome in the Age of Cicero. By W. Warde 
Fowler. London: Macmillan, 1908. 

4. Caesar's Conquest of Gaul. By T. Rice Holmes. Second, 
revised edition. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1911. 

5. Geschichte der rémischen Kaiser. By A. von Domas- 
zewski. Two vols. Leipzig: Quelle und Meyer, 1909. 
6. Roms Kampf um die Weltherrschaft. By J. Kromayer. 

Leipzig : Teubner, 1912. 

7. Grandezza e Decadenza di Roma. By Guglielmo 
Ferrero. Five vols. Milan: Fratelli Treves, 1902-7. 
English translation, by A. Zimmern and H. J. Chaytor. 
Five vols. London: Heinemann, 1907-9. 

8. Les vases céramiques ornés de la Gaule Romaine. By 
Joseph Déchelette. Twovols. Paris: Picard, 1904. 

9. The Journal of Roman Studies. Vol. 1. Published 


by the Society for the Promotion of Roman Studies. 
London, 1911. 


WHEN the time comes to sum up the intellectual life of 
the nineteenth century, it will probably be found that its 
principal feature was the study of history. The way to 
this study had been prepared by the scepticism of the 
preceding century, which had made a critical method 
possible; its interest was new-created by the growth of 
national life which the French Revolution and Napoleon 
in their different ways fostered in Europe. The oppor- 
tunities for scientific work were enlarged when libraries 
were presently thrown more widely open, when unprinted 
documents were made accessible, and the historical value 
of coins and similar ‘ bric-a-brac’ became clearer. An 
historical activity resulted, which is not yet by any means 
at.anend. In this activity the prominent place is taken 
by Roman history. Here the century saw a real 
Renaissance, which we all connect with one German 
writer. Theodor Mommsen, born in 1817, dead in 1903, 
transformed Roman history in the course of his long life 
as no scholar or thinker has ever yet transformed any 
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branch of the intellectual life of man. A poet who was 
also a lawyer, a critic who was also a creator, emotional, 
excitable and imaginative, and yet able to face unlimited 
drudgery and to work out whole multitudes of minute and 
tedious statistics, he combined qualities which have 
perhaps never been united before in any one man. Hence 
his work was unique. In every corner of his subject he 
marked an epoch. His amazing and nearly incredible 
power of work—he wrote or helped to write nearly 1100 
books or papers of various sizes—and his infinite capacity 
for detail, formed only one side of the man. 

The common world, which looked at him with mixed 
wonder and respect, sometimes accused his books of being 
too professorial and showing too little grasp on real life. 
That, at any rate, was a familiar English criticism, often 
passed some years ago on his sketches of Cicero and 
Caesar. The citizen of a Continental monarchy, it was 

} said, could not understand the working of political life in 
'a free country. Yet Mommsen had satin his own Parlia- 
ment; he had gone through the February Revolution, 
had fought i in it with his pen, seen something of barricades 
and fled abroad as a political exile. He understood and 
joined in human life to the full scope of an emotional 
nature. It was this double personality, at once logical 
and passionate, which has won him in Europe a recognition 
accorded to no professor since the Reformation, and has 
made his History of the Roman Republic one of the best- 
known books published since Waterloo. Without his 
intellectual power of logic and criticism and his mastery 
of detail, he would have been a journalist or a rhetorician. 
Without his poetic and creative instincts, he would have 
accumulated facts like that Tillemont from whom Gibbon 
drew so much of his raw material. As it was, he com- 
bined the broad historical outlook and the great views 
of Gibbon with a far fuller command of detail; and his 
artistic creations were based on far more solid grounds of 
minute research. In him we have the elements united 
which could recreate the history of a nation. 

He died in 1903. A decade has since passed, and other 
men, some of them his friends and pupils, some of them 
insurgents against his influence, have taken up his 
labours, have followed them out and moved somewhat 
beyond them. These recent efforts have not been 
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confined to Mommsen’s own country, Germany. German 
scholars are, of course, still doing excellent work; those 
named at the head of this article are only two out of many 
first-rate labourers in the field of Roman history. But 
they have lately tended to put other researches in front 
of the study of Rome, if not of Greece; and, while young 
Germans still visit Rome and Athens, and still graduate 
at their universities with classical dissertations, this is 
perhaps hardly so common or so universal as it was. 
Lately, indeed, it is said that the supply of classical 
students has ceased to decline and even somewhat 
increased. But at many universities the increase has 
been rather in Greek than in Roman studies; and, in 
the organisation of learned work, the loss of Mommsen’s 
energy and administrative power meant inevitably some 
lessening both in the number of researches undertaken 
and in the speed with which they are executed. 

In other countries the fortunes of Rome have 
evoked a newer and livelier interest. In Italy, the 
geographical heir of the Empire, one brilliant writer has 
come forward in almost definite, if perhaps not very 
successful challenge of the great German; and others 
whom we cannot mention here have tried in less striking 
and more laborious fashion to reconstruct the tale of 
man’s earliest life in the Italian peninsula and its islands. 
French scholars, too, have been busy, not, alas, with the 
great national monuments of France, which still lie in 
undeserved neglect, but with the stately ruins buried 
beneath the sands of Africa. Our own country has shown 
an ever deepening interest in the problems which con- 
fronted the Romans of the Republic and of the Empire; 
and in Oxford in particular, thanks mainly to the teaching 
powers of the late Prof. Henry Pelham, a school of 
Roman historians has grown up which has spread 
throughout the whole country both a better knowledge 
of Roman history and a more scientific standard of 
research. A school for English students of antiquity 
was founded in Rome, mainly through Mr Pelham’s 
energy, ten years ago; and in 1911 a beginning was made 
of what is already a flourishing society for the promotion 
of Roman historical and archzological studies. Amid 
the luxuriant growth of intellectual activities in the 
United States, Roman history has found numerous 
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adherents, while in other countries not hitherto dis- 
playing any special interest in classical learning, men 
like the Russian specialist Rostowzew and the eminent 
Belgian Cumont are producing books which place them 
in the front ranks of contemporary scholars. 

The result has been a vigorous publication of works, 
of which we can here notice only a few, concerned more 
particularly with the more important periods of Roman 
history. Some are continuous narratives, which complete 
or compete with the ‘History’ of Mommsen, and make 
appeal to the whole world of educated readers; two such 
we owe to writers so different as Prof. von Domaszewski 
and Signor Ferrero. Other works, composed in the 
first instance for scholars, may well be read by a wider. 
circle, such as Mr Warde Fowler's charming volume on 
the Ciceronian Age at Rome or the collected papers of 
the late Mr Pelham, which deal chiefly with the Roman 
Empire. Other writers, and indeed the majority, pursue 
special researches, which are often limited in range, and 
always tevhnical, if not abstruse; of these we will only 
cite two specimens which stand out, in their diverse 
ways, as signally large and important. One is Mr Rice 
Holmes’ learned and encyclopzedic volume on Caesar in 
Gaul, which we rejoice to see in a second edition. The 
other is M. Déchelette’s great volume on Roman pottery, 
which, as we shall point out below, helps to provide a 
basis for much recent historical work. 

It is natural to ask whether any particular tendencies 
can be detected in this activity, whether the books which 
we have just named, and others like them, can be grouped 
into special classes. One tendency, certainly, is plain— 
a tendency to reinterpret familiar facts from new points 
of view rather than by the light of new evidence. This 
is, of course, the proverbial tendency of each age to make 
its own history, as it makes its own translations, for 
itself. But it appears to-day in a peculiar form. Ours 
is an age when the range of human life is widening as it 
has not widened since the French Revolution. That 
taught Europe the existence of peoples and of nationalities. 
To-day a broader landscape opens; new problems—Labour, 
Suffrage, Protection, and the rest—are breaking in upon 
the older political life. So it is with historical studies. 
Manifold new interests of the day find a welcome 
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there. The strategy which emphasises sea-power or the 
conditions of sea-borne food-supplies; the commercial 
rivalries which tempt men to refer all evils to the struggle 
for markets; the medical discoveries which suggest that 
the mosquito and not the barbarian ruined Greece and 
Rome—these and other new points of view inspire or 
pervert the historians of to-day; almost every writer 
has some favourite factor on which he lays exclusive 
stress. Perhaps there has never been an age when so 
many and so diverse influences of new beliefs or new 
discoveries or new problems have combined to promote 
the reinterpretation of the past. 

Two other facts strengthen this tendency to reinter- 
pret. One is Mommsen’s death. The disappearance of a 
long dominant and authoritative spirit brings disorder 
and anarchy to a clique of European scholars no less than 
to a South American republic. Since the great German 
writer died, lesser men have felt the natural craving to 
throw off the old traditions and proclaim themselves. 
And in one part of Europe recent political develop- 
ments have increased that craving. Italy became free in 
1870, and she came to the full use of her freedom before 
the nineteenth century ended. She has now, in the last 
ten or twelve years, begun to take her place as a 
Mediterranean power. This natural uprising has quick- 
ened the pride of her scholars; and Italians are showing 
a tendency, which may not be scientific but is intelligible 
and inevitable, to cast off the yoke of the foreign teacher 
and claim as part of the Italian birth-right the inter- 
pretation of the deeds of the ancient Italians. 

All this reinterpretation of Roman history has com- 
menced in the last few years, since Mommsen’s main 
work was done. Just those years have also given us 
another movement in Roman history, dealing with new 
methods of enquiry and the discovery of new facts. Here 
Mommsen led the way. He taught his colleagues to collect 
and edit scientifically the vast masses of Roman inscrip- 
tions and to elicit from them that many-sided and copious 
information about ancient life which ancient writers have 
omitted wholesale. He added at one stroke a huge body 
of evidence to the resources of the Roman historian. 
Now it is becoming possible to advance from inscriptions 
to the uninscribed; the researches of Déchelette and 
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others in France and in Germany are reducing to order 
the infinite chaos of ancient brooches, pottery and other 
small objects of daily life; and even the architectural 
study of ground-plans of houses will presently furnish 
cultural evidence. These things can be dated; and, 
though the process of dating is not sensational, the dates 
are worth having, for they are dates which literature 
has forgotten to register. 
There can be little question that more has already 
been won, and more is to be hoped in the future, from 
/the discovery of new facts than from any process of 
| reinterpretation. Nevertheless, reinterpretation will go 
on. It is necessary if succeeding generations are to adjust 
» the literature or history of the past to themselves. It is 
also easy ; the interpreter has only to sit in his chair and 
interpret. Unfortunately, what he is doing, many other 
writers have done before. The narratives of Tacitus and 
Thucydides have been worked over long and often with 
industry and ability, and the gold has been taken out. 
Here and there luck or unusual skill may light on items 
which earlier search has missed; once in a decade a 
nugget emerges. But, in general, he who sets out in this 
twentieth century to reinterpret the classics out of them- 
selves is committed beforehand to one or other of two 
courses. He may be sober and cautious, and his discoveries 
will be true but tiny ; he may reinterpret freely, and he— 
or his critics—will find that he has written a novel. 
We propose here to examine some recent examples of 
reinterpretations of Roman history which are based, not 
> on new facts, but on the further study of narratives that 
have long been known. The examination may explain, 
better than any general criticism, the nature of this 
process, and its demerits and dangers, as it is just at 
present practised. We take our examples from periods 
of Roman history which will not be unfamiliar to most 
of our readers; and we begin with the great age of 
Rome, the Second Punic War, and the person of Rome’s 
most dangerous enemy. The figure of Hannibal may not 
seem to admit diversities of judgment. The famous 
picture of the man who, as one of his biographers said, 
knew how to hate as none but Orientals can hate, who 
swore in his youth ‘To live and die the enemy of Rome,’ 
and who followed through life the one policy of crushing 
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his country’s foe, possesses the double merit of dramatic 
force and of consistent and credible and well-attested 
portraiture. It is, indeed, the picture which Mommsen 
and nearly all historians have repeated till the other day. 
However much they may have differed in their criticism 
on his strategy or his statesmanship, they have agreed on 
his character and his object; and they have held that if 
his methods were sometimes unsuited to that object, it 
was nevertheless the right object. 

Now a new view is offered us. It has been put forward, 
not merely as an historical theory, but as the most 
orthodox version of the history, by Dr Kromayer in a 
pleasant little volume named at the head of this article. 
Hannibal, we are told, did not want to overthrow 
Rome. He was not inspired by patriotism to an undying 
flame of hatred. He aimed not at destruction, but at 
rearrangement. He was ‘not a Napoleon, but a Bis- 
marck.’ He desired to make a treaty with Rome which 
would establish a balance of power between Rome and 
Carthage and apportion the central Mediterranean waters 
in even shares. Therefore, at the height of his military 
triumph, after his victory at Cannae, he made no effort 
to put an end to Rome, but sent a friendly agent with 
terms of peace. About the same time he concluded, or 
aided his countrymen in concluding, a treaty between 
Carthage and Macedonia which, as the new school of 
historians tell us, evinced an open wish to create a friend- 
ship or at least an entente between Rome and Carthage. 
The terms of the agreement between the two rival 
States have even been sketched. Rome, it appears, was 
to give back Sardinia and western Sicily to Carthage, and 
to restore their freedom to the towns of southern Italy. 

We might almost be reading a chapter from the 
Morocco negotiations of last year. These new views of 
Hannibal illustrate with surprising clearness the nature 
of that Realpolitik which dominates the latter-day diplo- 
macy of several European countries. It illustrates also 
the weakness of that realism. The belief that alliances 
can be fixed without reference to the feelings of the 
allied, that there is no ‘Es war’ in politics, but that the 
material interests of two nations can be squared by a sort 
of political algebra, is a common fault of diplomacy in 
most ages, and not least in ourown. But it was not a 
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fault committed by Hannibal. He would no doubt have 
welcomed at most moments a favourable peace with Rome. 
His difficulties in Italy—difficulties in getting support and 
supplies from home—were far worse than any which 
hampered Wellington in the Spanish peninsula; and a 
peace would have given him breathing-space. 

But no ancient evidence suggests that either he or his 
great foe, the Roman Senate, dreamt for one moment of 
attempting a permanent balance of power. As the world 
then was, no such thing was conceivable. Where many 
States are involved together, equilibrium may be devised 
and maintained despite the most violent conflicts of 
individual interests; that has been secured during much 
of the nineteenth century, and may well be continued in 
the years that are before us. But Carthage and Rome 
were fighting a duel, and a duel across a handkerchief ; 
they lived in each other’s gateway, and each had real 
need of the other's possessions. Like Sparta and Athens 
two centuries earlier, like Genoa and Pisa in later days, 
like the Dutch and English in South Africa, they were 
doomed to conflict. The Senate of Rome knew that; 
Hannibal knew it equally well, and marched to the 
destruction of Rome. Maybe he failed to measure truly 
the hold of the Roman State on Italy; maybe he under- 
rated the feelings of the Italians for Rome and against 
Carthage, and underrated, too, the strategic value of 
those fortress-colonies by which Rome gripped the 
peninsula. But he was right in feeling that one city or 
the other must perish. The reinterpretation of his policy 
which modern Germans have given is modern and not 
ancient history. 

Perhaps, however, the most notable attempt to 
reinterpret familiar Roman history which has been made 
in recent years is—as might have been expected—that of 
an Italian, Signor Guglielmo Ferrero. In his ‘Grandezza 
e Decadenza di Roma, this brilliant writer, who is known 
also for works on modern politics and on criminal 
psychology, has redescribed the later Roman Republic and 
the reign of Augustus. The verve and vigour of his style, 
the dramatic picturesqueness of his presentations, and 
his love for striking and almost sensational views, have 
given his work a popularity in southern Europe and in 
America which few among recent histories have been 
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able to win. Some of this popularity is well deserved, 
for other than purely literary merits; his pages are 
stimulating and suggestive, even where the reader may 
doubt his conclusions. But he has the defects of his 
virtues. He has set out to redescribe, and he seems to 
write under the pressure of a necessity to say something 
novel at every critical moment, and in particular to differ) 
from his non-Italian predecessor, the German Mommsen.‘ 
He carries his reinterpretation of history into every 
corner, sometimes suggesting new theories of Roman 
statesmen and Roman political crises, Sometimes trying 
to explain single events or single passages in literature in 
a new fashion and thus to win new facts to support his 
hypotheses. It is unfair to judge such a writer by 
extracts. But two instances, the one concerning Caesar 
in Gaul, the other the reign of Augustus, will exemplify 
his methods without taking us along unfamiliar paths. 
Our knowledge of Caesar’s campaigns in Gaul is full 
but peculiar. For almost the whole of it, Caesar himself 
is our one authority. No other ancient writer and no 
archeological evidence exist by which we can really check 
him; and yet we may feel that he needs to be checked. 
His own narrative is, in its way, admirable. But he held 
in Gaul a position resembling that of Clive and Warren 
Hastings in India. Like them he was fighting enemies 
whom the home government did not understand ; he was 
working out a policy which had many opponents in 
the capital; and he was sometimes reduced to acts which 
were not altogether defensible on the principles of 
morality accepted at home. He was probably under a 
real temptation sometimes to misstate facts. But such 
misstatement has to be proved out of his own evidence. 
In modern English trials a criminal who gives evidence 
in his own behalf not seldom incriminates himself. The 
question is whether we can show that Caesar has done 
this. Mr Holmes, in the admirable volume to which we 
have referred above, examines the question minutely—- 
almost too minutely—and decides in almost every case in 
favour of Caesar. Signor Ferrero, on the other hand, 
urges that Caesar has garbled on a great scale; and he 
tries to demonstrate it from Caesar’s own words. Let us 
see how he succeeds in the case of Caesar’s first great 
battle, that which he fought against the Helvetii some- 
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where near Autun. We have the more reason to do this 
since Mr Holmes does not touch upon the particular 
- point which we wish to bring forward. 

The general course of events, as described by Caesar, 
is fairly plain. The Helvetii had left their mountain 
valleys in Switzerland to conquer ampler homes in Gaul, 
some little while before Caesar arrived there in the April 
of 58 B.c. At once he gathered troops, checked their 
march in various ways, and finally caught up their huge 
column, the migration of a whole people with women and 
children and cattle and tents and wagons. The exact 
site of the battle is disputed and matters little ; those who 
are curious will find all they want on this detail in Mr 
Holmes’ learned pages. Somewhere, it seems, the Helvetii 
turned and attacked him in dangerous numbers. He 
drew up his small force on a hill close by, putting the 
legionaries who had seen previous service in front, 
screened by cavalry, and leaving his raw recruits with 
the baggage on the hill-top, where they appear to have 
remained inactive during the fight. Those, indeed, were 
the days when trained men counted for everything, and 
raw recruits for very little. The assailant Helvetii drove 
off the Roman horse and attacked Caesar's first line of 
infantry ; he, in reply, bade his men break the attacking 
column with a shower of pila—nearly as formidable at 
short range as the old Brown Bess—and follow up the 
volley with a charge. The charge succeeded ; the Helvetii 
fell back a mile or so to another hill. But, as the Romans 
followed, another section of the Helvetian army came up 
and fell on the Roman flank ; and the main body, at this, 
took heart to attack anew. The Romans had now to 
face two ways, to confront the new assailants and the 
original main body. The struggle was long; ‘diu atque 
acriter pugnatum est,’ says Caesar. At last the enemy 
retreated, some to their hill, others to their baggage- 
wagons, all in good order. Round the laagered wagons 
of the migrant host the fight went on till midnight; then 
the laager was stormed and a daughter and son of the 
Helvetian chief fell into the Roman hands. The survivors, 
still a numerous body, fled with what speed they could ; 
and Caesar’s men were too broken to follow them up till 
three days later. But the fugitives were beaten men; 
they had lost baggage and cattle; they were too weak to 
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seize food from the Gauls; and, when Caesar resumed the 
chase, they surrendered. 

So far Caesar. Now let us hear the modern Italian. 
Signor Ferrero allows that Caesar describes the first part 
of the fight with clearness and truth; he detects mendacity 
at the words ‘ diu atque acriter pugnatum est.’ Obviously 
(he urges) Caesar had something to conceal; otherwise 
he would never have left so confused a tale of the end 
of his first great fight. When he contents himself with 
the five words quoted above, when he gives us to under- 
stand that he made no prisoners, he lets out that he is 
garbling. What really happened was this. Caesar was 
badly beaten, and the Helvetii marched off, victors and 
unpursued, But 
‘tired out by their long march and perhaps somewhat 
bewildered by what had taken place, they had suddenly 
conceived a fear lest Rome might make them pay dear for 
their victory. They determined to make peace with the Pro- 
consul, and declared that they were ready to return to their 
old country. ... If the Helvetii had been less frightened, 
not of Caesar but of Rome, if they had attacked the tired and 
dispirited Roman army on the morrow of the battle, they 
might have saved Gaul from Roman supremacy for ever. 
For twenty-four hours Divico had the destinies of Europe in 
his hands.’ (‘Greatness and Decline,’ ii, 15, 16). 


This is splendid, but it is not history. Eminent 
English journalists, in days that were less full of sensation 
than the present, used to manufacture Parliamentary 
crises out of very small scenes. Signor Ferrero does 
much the same. He alters the emphasis of two or three 
statements of Caesar's, turning the remark that he 
captured two notable prisoners into the implication that 
he captured hardly anyone at all. He puts aside Caesar’s 
account of the later part of the battle as confused and 
inconsistent, and then throws in an explanation of his 
own. Thus he evolves the narrative from which we 
have quoted above. Unfortunately, Caesar’s account is 
consistent and reasonable; it neither conceals nor 
confuses; it requires no alteration to make it credible. 
On the other hand, Signor Ferrero’s account is itself open 
to serious criticism. Its psychology is bad. The barbarian 
who deemed it rash to have routed a Roman Proconsul 
and a Roman army, who ‘held the destiny of Europe in 
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his hands’ and then sat down and surrendered in a panic, 
is a barbarian who does not exist in the ordinary world. 
Roman generals and Roman armies were often defeated 
by barbarians in the later years of the Roman Republic. 
The history of the earlier operations in Gaul is full of 
such disasters. Forty-five years before Caesar came out, 
the Helvetii themselves had overthrown a Roman Consul 
and his army, and killed the larger part of them. It is 
not recorded that the Helvetii thereupon surrendered ; 
it was the remnant of the Romans who were then ‘sent 
under the yoke.’ 

It is not Caesar after all, but Signor Ferrero whose 
narrative convinces itself of sin. But, even if this were 
not the case, even if he had offered us a reinterpretation 
| that was true to human nature and free from any mis- 
“ conception Of Caesar’s own account, we should still feel 
that the new story could not be accepted as history. 
Caesar’s account of these events is our only ancient 
account. The man who throws it over leaves himself 
> nothing on which to base his story. Signor Ferrero has 
really no right to assert that the Helvetii ever fought 
Caesar at all. You cannot make up history by dipping 
into the vast chaos of the Might-have-been. Nor, again, 
is it fair to expect that an ancient narrative, especially a 
brief one, will supply of itself the answer to every possible 
criticism. There is no piece of ancient or of modern 
history so completely recorded that a perverse and able 
critic cannot invent a flaw in the tale. Whether it be 
Caesar in Gaul, or the story of the last great strike, or 
the last great shipwreck, little points lie open to cavil, 
little details are omitted. Everybody leaves something 
to the intelligence of his readers. 

We take a second example of Signor Ferrero’s method 
from the reign of Augustus. That ruler desired greatly 
7 to found a dynasty which might inherit his powers and 
position. He had only one child, his daughter Julia, and 
he used her for his dynastic plans with a cold pitilessness 
—or, as Prof. von Domaszewski would prefer to say, 
with an unselfish devotion to the supposed needs of the 
State—which shows the weakest element both in his 
character and his political imagination. He married her 
successively to three men. The second of them, Agrippa, 
was old enough to have been her father. The third, 
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Tiberius, was wholly unsuited to be her husband. He 
was a shy, proud man, unable to bend or to make himself 
popular with either upper or lower classes in Rome, but 
withal an excellent administrator and a first-rate general, < 
who won the affection of his soldiers, and of whom stories 
were told almost equal to those related of famous English 
leaders in the Mutiny. Perhaps Prof. von Domaszewski, 
in his brilliant sketch, goes too far in calling him ‘a man 
who recognised only one call in life, the iron duty of the 
soldier’; but his happiest days were certainly spent away 
from Rome in German and Pannonian wars. Like many 
proud natures, he probably added to his own unhappiness 
by self-torture ; and, at the moment when we have to deal 
with him, he was soured by a special calamity. Augustus, 
taking one of his fatally unimaginative steps, compelled 
him in 11 B.c. to give up a wife whom he loved and to < 
marry Julia. Other causes made his position yet more 
difficult. Though he was stepson as well as son-in-law 
of Augustus, and the only possible partner to the old 
Emperor in the heavy work of government, he was not 
his heir, nor even personally liked by him. It was? 
not till 2 B.c. that he became ‘consort’ of the Emperor ; 
and even then it was made plain that he was not_heir. 
Augustus had two young grandsons, children of Agrippa 
and Julia. These he meant to succeed to his throne; 
and, at the same time that he took Tiberius as partner, 
he publicly declared the elder grandson, Gaius, his 
heir. Here Tiberius revolted. Twenty-two years older 
than Gaius, he was not willing to be openly supplanted 
by him. His marriage with Julia, too, had proved 
utterly unhappy, and not through his own fault; even 
before their marriage, Julia had plunged into an evil 
life which all Rome knew except Augustus. Now he 
abruptly resigned his public place and retired to seclusion 
in Rhodes. It is the most famous case in history of an 
abdication due to a sullen and morbid pride; even at 
the time it caused much talk and some speculation 
about motives. Augustus, thwarted in his plans, angrily 
turned the seclusion into virtual exile for several years ; 
but, long before it ended, one reason for the retirement 
was too fully justified. Proof was brought to him 
that his daughter Julia had been guilty of adultery 
through many years and with many men. Like others 
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who crossed Augustus, she too disappeared. She was 
exiled and lived a prisoner for the rest of her days. 
Such is the bare skeleton of a famous story as it is 
handed down to us and accepted, for instance, by Prof. 
von Domaszewski, who devotes to it, as to all the reign of 
Augustus, an ample treatment. Signor Ferrero clothes 
the dry bones with a very strange life. He subtracts the 
personality of Augustus, reducing the monarch, or, as he 
prefers to call him, ‘the President,’ almost to a puppet. 
He adds instead two cliques or parties, of whom our 
ancient authorities give no hint. On the one side he 
fashions a puritan, aristocratic section, upholding the 
traditional severity of Roman manners. This was the 
party of Tiberius, in which he played the part of another 
Censor Cato; this was the party, too, that had forced on 
an unwilling Augustus the famous moral and marriage 
‘laws which had been passed about 18 B.c. On the other 
side he sets up a coterie of younger men with more 
liberal or more easy-going ideas, whose poet was Ovid, 
and whose social leader was Julia. This party, says 
Signor Ferrero, hated and feared Tiberius, as if—to put 
it in a modern way—he had been a Moltke or a Kitchener 
about to take over an idle and dissolute army. So they 
forced on an unwilling Augustus, once more a puppet, 
the adoption of his grandson Gaius as his future heir. The 
boy, though still a boy, belonged already to the party of 
Julia. His grandfather had put him under teachers like 
>Verrius Flaccus, who were known to be devoted to the older 
school of manners; but they had not availed to train him 
in puritanism. So his nomination as heir represented, not 
the personal wish of Augustus to be succeeded by a direct 
descendant of his own, but the triumph of one social and 
political party over another in the good graces of a 
venerable puppet. For some years the party of Julia 
ruled Rome, and even passed financial and social measures. 
At last a desperate effort of the puritans procured clear 
proof of Julia’s evil life, and drove Augustus—puppet to 
the last—to banish her, though not to recall Tiberius. 
This is quite an interesting tale, but its place is not in 
a volume of history. Our ancient authorities contain no 
., evidence of a party of puritans or a coterie of free-livers; 
ry ” hig do contain a hint that Verrius Flaccus was not_ 
specially old-fashioned in his views. The common version 
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of the events which we have described above is quite 
intelligible and consistent ; here, as in the case of Caesar's 
Gaulish victory, no reinterpretation is needed. Here, 
too, Signor Ferrero’s psychology is again defective. As 
he misread the Helvetii, so he misreads the civilised 
Italian statesman. The man who defeated Antony, who 
set up a monarchy in place of an oligarchy, who restored 
peace to the Mediterranean after three generations of 
incessant disorder, who doubled the size of the Roman 
dominions, and passed on a peaceful and well-organised 
Empire in uncontested succession to his heir, was not one 
who left the government to others. Puppets keep their 
places on thrones built up by stronger hands, and preside 
over machines which have been brought into working 
order by abler men. Augustus reared his own throne and 
organised his own machinery. 

One more example of reinterpretation may be drawn 
from another period and a different subject. Everybody 
knows the great carven column which Trajan set up at 
Rome to record his conquest of the Dacian kingdom in 
eastern Hungary. Round it, in long spiral bands, an 
unbroken series of. scenes, crowded with 2500 individual 
figures, depicts the war in detail. We see the Roman 
town on the Danube bank and the watch-towers which 
guarded the frontier. We see the bridges of boats, the 
Romans crossing to begin war, with Trajan at their head, 
the columns moving forward through the Dacian hills 
and forests, the tents pitched at night, the trees felled 
and the ground cleared for the Roman camp. We see 
skirmishes and battles and sieges; we can clearly dis- 
tinguish the many kinds of fighting men, the Romans 
of the Praetorian guard, the legionaries, the cohorts and 
the cavalry, the spearmen and slingers, the scythemen 
and mailed horse-archers; at some points we note the 
Roman eagle and the Roman ensigns, and at others the 
Dacian dragon-standards. We see the native villages 
and towns, one after another, falling before the Romans, 
the round huts burnt, the wooden ramparts stormed, the 
besieged surrendering or flying or choosing a noble death. 
At the end we see Trajan offering the sacrifice due from 
the victorious Emperor to the gods of Rome. 

We possess no text to this chiselled picture-book. 
Though Trajan himself and other Romans after him 
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wrote histories of the war, only a few chapters or sentences 
survive; and, despite the detail of the column, the story 
of the Dacian conquest is all but lost. Some of the scenes 
on the column are, of course, plain enough. When men 
in Dacian dress approach Trajan on some sort of embassy 
with (as it seems) a gigantic mushroom, we recall the 
story, which chance has handed down, of a message sent 
to the Emperor written on that very plant. When, at the 
outset of what is plainly the second period of the wars, 
the Romans build across the Danube a bridge with tall 
stone piers and intricate wooden arches above them— 
not unlike certain of the older railway viaducts in Corn- 
wall—we see that the Romans are now claiming or 
maintaining a permanent hold on Dacian land beyond 
the Danube. And when, near the end of the whole series, 
the Dacian nobles sit round a huge bow] and drink poison 
from it, while in a succeeding scene the Dacian king lies 
wounded to death beneath a tree in a remote Carpathian 
valley, we feel that we have before us the tragedy of the 
destruction of Dacia. 

But these are chance revelations which, in the end, 
tell us more of the emotional than of the historical aspects 
of the great war. Recent scholars are not content with 
this. In various monographs, to which we need not here 
give precise references, they try to interpret the pictures 
into a detailed narrative and to supply the text which an 
ill-fortune has denied to us. They are hardly more 
successful than Signor Ferrero is with Caesar. Here is a 
brief instance. One of the first scenes shows the Romans 
crossing the Danube on two parallel bridges of boats, 
the Praetorians with Trajan in one column, the legion- 
aries in the other. This (we are told) means that Trajan 
divided his forces, that two armies crossed the Danube at 
points some eighty miles apart, and marched far into the 
enemy’s hills to meet by converging routes. The inter- 
pretation of the following scenes on the column is 
made to depend on the theory of two armies. Thus an 
elaborate scheme is worked out to illustrate the strategic 
methods of Trajan and the fortunes of the Dacian wars. 
Meanwhile our critics do not tell us why two bridges 
should not have been built together in one place, or why 
all the legionaries should have gone in one army and all 
the Praetorian guard in the other, or why it was safe for 
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Trajan to advance against a dangerous enemy through 
difficult hills with his troops divided. The plain man 
would probably say that the army made its two bridges 
side by side, and would find a place for both at a point 
near the little town of Bazias, where, for uncounted ages, 
men have crossed from one side of the Danube to the 
other by an easy ferry. 

We have been occupied in suggesting that, where 
historians of the present day cannot apply new facts 
obtained by new methods, they are not much wiser than 
their predecessors; they are only a good deal more in- 
genious—and perverse. Mommsen transformed Roman 
history by introducing new methods and unearthing 
multitudes of new facts. He was like the War Minister 
who draws recruits from wider and wider areas, or the 
Finance Minister who broadens the basis of taxation. 
The new evidence which Mommsen and indeed the whole 
nineteenth century brought forward was that to be 
gained from inscriptions. On the value of these there \ 
is no need to waste many words at the present day. 
They have, of course, taught us well-nigh an infinity of 
new knowledge; and the study of them is not in the least | 
exhausted. But we wish now to outline rather some of 
the other sour ces, and in particular the unwritten sources, 
from which Roman historians may expect a vast increase 
of knowledge. The ordinary reader is likely to overlook 
these things. He gets excited at the prospect of new 
texts emerging from the tombs of Egypt or the libraries 
of Greece and Turkey. He forgets that very few of these . 
new texts concern Roman history, and that the contents 
of those few are chiefly technical; discoveries like the 
bit of ‘Abridged Livy’ which was ‘dug out of Oxyrhyn- 
chus in 1904 are not only very rare, but appeal only to 
specialists. He forgets also the yet more important fact 
that the earth around him, in England or France or 
Germany, i is full of precious stuff, though not of texts. 

It is not too soon to ask such readers to cast a glance 
at this new stuff. It is true that scholars have only just 
begun to work seriously at it. The methods of inquiry 
are not yet fixed. The evidence has been only to a small 
extent collected. The excavations needed to tell us about 
the life of the Roman provinces have not been carried 
very far; and too often they have been badly and 
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ignorantly conducted. Many of the inquirers, like a 
doctor with a new drug, expect a great deal too much, § 
Our successors, half a century on, will look. back with”? 
wonder and regret at the imperfection of our methods, 4 
the narrowness of our endeavours, and the large propor- © 
tion of evidence which we have spoilt in the process of % 
collecting. Nevertheless something has been done, SOMO: - 
thing that deserves description. 

We may begin on the rubbish-heap. The study of 4 
smashed crockery is perhaps to-day one of the most‘ 
important and promising studies of a Roman historian. 7 
Everyone knows the hard red ‘sealing-wax’ ware which 
we in England call Samian and foreign scholars call 5 
Sigillata. It was the ordinary good ‘ china’ of the earlier 5 
Roman Empire, and was used throughout its length from ‘4 
Anglesea toAssuan. This ware was mostly made in Gaul. 4 
or Germany; and there too it has been studied with | 
much industry in the last few years. German enquirers => 
led the way some fifteen years ago. Now a distinguished | 
French: archeologist, M. Déchelette, has worked out, | 
laboriously, minutely and penetratingly, the history of its -; 
manufacture at certain Gaulish potteries. The details 3 
of its production and distribution form a curious though. % 
as yet only half-written chapter in the history of Roman 4 
trade. It shows us, for example, a provincial industry, 4 
fed no doubt by Roman capital, growing strong enough @ 
to compete with Italy, and driving Italian products not * 
only out of Gaul, but out of Italy itself; and all this & 
occurring quite early in the Roman Empire, perhaps in 3 
the first half of the first century. i 

Here, however, we are concerned with it rather asahelp 4 
to the chronology of the Empire, ‘The ware was manu- » 
factured in various shapes and with varying ornamenta- ‘3 
tion; and to some extent a gradual evolution of forms * 
and a development of ornament can be traced through 
nearly two centuries, and can be dated within rough | 
limits. Several difficulties have so far hindered the 4 
attainment of great precision. For one thing, the Roman % 
Empire was an age in which material civilisation. and, 3 
artistic fashions changed somewhat slowly. For another, % 
the clues for fixing dates are few. Worcesteror Dresden } 
china can be set down to its proper age by documentary, 4 
evidence that certain colours and designs were employed 4 
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‘at certain times. Samian has no such records and no 
such variety of colours ; and, though many books, besides 
/M. Déchelette’s great work, are beginning to appear on 
the subject of its chronology, and most of these fix precise 
- epochs for separate forms, fresh discoveries are continually 
; upsetting theories. It is obvious that in too mauy cases 
| the dating is dictated by the enthusiasm of the pioncer. 
_ Even the dates advanced by M. Déchelette appear to need 
‘ occasional reconsideration in detail. 
| Yet, even so, the study of Samian has taught us much. 
A good instance may be found in the history of our own 
+ island during the Roman period, and, indeed, during the 
» latter part of the first century. It was well known, 
: long before anyone thought of dating Samian, ‘that 
; Agricola, one of Vespasian’s best administrators and for 
; several years governor of Britain, invaded Scotland, planted 
| there a number of forts, and fought a final battle at the 
foot of the Graupian Hill. That is told us by Agricola’s 
' son-in-law, the historian Tacitus. Tacitus; however, had 
’ no maps to illustrate his pages after the manner of a 
: modern school-book, and he probably had no particular 
interest in the precise positions of Agricola’s fights or forti- 
f fications. The world was therefore left to trace Agricola’s 
. footsteps along a very scanty scent; and, though the 
| fertile imagination of the Scottish mind has done its won- 
- ders, nobody recovered much solid historical fact. Now, 
| at last, Samian potsherds have come to our aid; the con- 
clusions worked out by M. Déchelette and others, notably 
- Prof. Dragendorff, of Berlin, give real help. We find that 
» pieces which can be dated to Agricola’s time have been . 
_ dug up on various sites in northern Britain; and thence 
‘ historical deductions follow. We know with fair 
» certainty that Agricola had a post at Carlisle. We have 
* some reason to think he besieged the great native hill- 
fort of Birrenswark, which overlooks the moors of 
» northern Cumberland and southern Scotland. We know, 
» too, that on the east coast—doubtless his principal line 
| of advance—he built a road from the Tyne at Corbridge 
across Cheviot to a large fort overhanging the Tweed 
beside Melrose, and thence northwards to the Forth and 
» beyond it. We can trace some of the blockhouses which 
(as Tacitus tells us) he planted across the narrow isthmus 
between the Forth and the Clyde, and'we can track his 
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steps yet further on, past Stirling and Perth. At the 
point where the valleys of the Tay and the Isla join—the 
point, as it happens, where the Highland and Caledonian 
railways also meet—his army lay for months in a largo: 
encampment still visible among the policies of Delvine. 
At all these spots thespade has revealed bits of Samian, and 7 
occasionally other things, belonging to the age of Agricola, : 
which serve as proofs of his or his soldiers’ presence, and 
which enable archsologists to assign to them various? 
earthworks and fortifications. a 
At Delvine the story stops for the present. Other# 
sites further north-east towards Forfar and Aberdeen, 7 
and even beyond, show other earthworks which bear® 
every mark of Roman engineering. In due time theso in® 
their turn will be trenched, and fresh potsherds will j 
omerge to tell us whether they date from. Agricola or 
from some later Roman. As Prof. Dragendorff truly 4 
observes in a contribution to the ‘Journal of Roman} 
Studies,’ much of the history of Roman Scotland depends * 
practically on potsherds. And potsherds in such a matter § 
are excellent guides. They are almost imperishable ;™% 
they are exceedingly numerous; nearly all of them have 4 
obviously been broken or thrown away at no long period 4 
after their manufacture, and they provide what we may 7 
call really contemporary evidence. Here and there anti- \ 
quated pieces may have lingered on; but Roman generals * 
did not march through Scotland with cabinets of rare old © 
china in their baggage. If they were foolish enough to 3 
take antiques on distant frontier campaigns, they would 4 
have taken pieces of silver or of bronze. a 
A yet longer series of facts in Roman frontier histor y a 
has been recovered from Roman potsherds in south- * 
western Germany. The Roman boundary, which stretched ;% 


from the Rhine near Bonn to the Danube near Regens- 4 


burg, was watched by an elaborate system of forts and * 
marked by uw continuous frontier rampart of earth or | 
stone. It was a less elaborate, but more extensive, | 
work of defence than our walls in northern Britain; 4 


and it clearly was altered and moved forward at various “™% 
dates when the Empire was strong or when danger 4 


threatened. The beginning of the occupation we know 3 
from three or four chance references in literature and = 
inscriptions. Just before Agricola invaded Scotland, % 
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; another officer of Vespasian was moving east from the 
Roman fortress at Strassburg, conquering the Black 
Forest and the hills to the north of it, and joining hands 
; with Roman forces in the upper valley of the Danube. 

. But the actual remains of Roman rule east of the Rhine 
», oxtend far beyond this narrow space; and the history 
of the further conquests can best be learnt by the aid of 
- potsherds. 

That history has not yet been fully worked out, but 
much is already known. An abundant ‘ literature’—if a 
mass of learned pamphlets can rightly be called literature—. 
has’ been appearing on this subject in the country where 
it is naturally most popular—western Germany; and an 
- excellent English summary was read to the Royal 
Historical Society by the late Prof. Pelham, which is 
, reprinted with a careful and detailed map in his collected 
; ‘Essays. The result, so far, may be briefly indicated 

‘here. Potsherds and a few other pieces of chance 
: evidence show that the Emperor Domitian followed up 
» the advance of his father Vespasian, and—incapable 
; soldier as he is generally deemed, even by Prof. von 
* Domaszewski—did really add to the size and strength of 
’ the Empire in Germany. He seized and fortified ona 
f definite system the range of Taunus and the fertile land 
- which lies to the south of it round Frankfurt, and very 
* possibly a good deal else to the south of that. Then, 
+ forty years later, Hadrian organised the whole line with. 
a barrier of wooden palisading stout enough to stop the 
freebooter and the raider ; and after his death a further 
advance was made along parts of the line, and fresh 
> defences were built. The great military achievement of 
> the Roman Empire was the safeguarding of the civilised 
» lands within it against barbarian assaults through two 
centuries and a half. The German Limes is no small part 
of that work. That we can trace it so well as we can, 
; is mainly due to the smashed Samian of the rubbish pits. 
' Potsherdsare not the only ancient trifles' which matter 
* to the Roman historian of to-day. Brooches, rings, lamps 
; and the like can also be dated more or less closely, though 
» they may perhaps have been more often handed on from : 
* one owner to another than the plate which breaks so 
t easily. But we prefer to turn to another kindred class of 
. evidence, not for strict chronology, but for the history of 
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civilisation. Most people know the ‘typical Pompeian 
house’ which is figured in so many schoolbooks and has 
vexed so many school-children. This is not, as its frequent 
appearance in manifold editions might suggest, the only 
type of house occupied by the ordinary citizen of the 
Roman Empire. Up and down Italy, and still more in 
the provinces, other styles of dwelling-house meet us ; and 
they may aid the historian of the Roman world. In our 
own country, the Roman province of Britain, perhaps the 
most common house is one which in ground-plan very 
much recalls a certain kind of cricket pavilion with a 
verandah in the centre of its front. That isnot a building 
in which one can trace out atrium and triclinium and 
sudatorium and the rest of it, though it is easy to dis- 
tinguish apartments for bathing and for ordinary use. It 
seems to be a native house, fitted up in Roman fashion, 
but laid out on a non-Roman plan. It becomes important 
to the historian when it is found to occur not only in our 
island but across the Channel, in northern France and the 
Low Countries and the west of Germany. As the enquirer 
goes further east and south, it vanishes. It is a mark of 
a large ‘culture area,’ to use an ugly but lucid modern 
phrase, which stretched from the Severn to the Rhine and 
the Vosges in Roman times. It is a proof that then—as 
indeed in many medieval days—the narrow seas of the 
Channel were seas that united. Then the now distinct 
areas of southern England and northern France and 
north-western Germany were peopled by men of the same 
Celtic race, living under the same variety of Roman 
provincial civilisation. 

We said of Signor Ferrero’s narrative that it seemed 
/ exciting but not true. It may be retorted on us that this 
unwritten evidence, these sermons in stones and crockery, 
are very valuable, but at the same time very dull; they 
contain no heroic characters or dramatic scenes, stir no 
blood, kindle no love or hatred. That is not altogether 
regrettable. The place of heroes in a history is not quite 
that which they rightly occupy in a novel or a poem. In 
the actual world genius seems to occur more often in 
small States—an Athens or a Florence—than in Empires ; 
and, when it occurs, it isnot seldom a disturbing influence. 
A recent German writer on the Roman Republic, Dr 
Kromayer, selects, as the most surprising feature in the 
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growth of that state, its total want of really great men. 
That want really made the growth easier. The Roman 
Republic, or rather the Roman Senate in its best days, 
embodied the triumph of character, not of genius. Had 
the members of its oligarchy been divided by marked 
differences in intellect, they would never have united to 
wear down Hannibal and to conquer the Mediterranean. 
When great men began to appear, Gracchus and Sulla 
and Caesar and the rest, the Roman oligarchy was falling 
to pieces. 

So tooin the Roman Empire. The history of that long 
period seems at first sight to be a mere record of the lives, 
the characters and the crimes of the successive rulers. 
That certainly is the idea which anyone would take away 
from a perusal of Suetonius and the so-called ‘ Historia 
Augusta,’ and even from a good deal of Tacitus ; and there 
has been a movement among recent writers, visible even 
in Prof. von Domaszewski’s singularly learned volumes, 
to emphasise the personal element in the narrative. This 
is not wholly wrong. The military genius of a Trajan, 
the restless curiosity of the traveller Hadrian, the vices 
of a Nero or an Elagabalus, the virtues of a Pius or a 
Marcus Aurelius, must always stand out conspicuous. But, 
as we look closer, the significance of these things dwindles. 
The Emperors no longer appear to be the Empire. 
Instead, there comes into view a background of numerous? 
officials and administrators, dull, second-rate, even stupid, } 
but capable and competent for their work. These are 
the men who carry out the routine of the government, 
who conduct campaigns and rule the provinces. They 
remind us of the English statesmen who, after the death 
of the younger Pitt, fought out the last years of war 
against Napoleon, among whom—as Vandal says—‘ pas 
un ministre d’un renom, d’un passé glorieux, d’une in- 
telligence supérieure.’ But they kept the Roman Empire 
upright for two hundred and fifty years, through worse 
and longer assaults of more innumerable enemies than any 
other Empire has yet faced. If stupid character, if simple 
organisation and science and system, have their romance— | 
like Kipling’s ‘9° 15’—beside genius and dramatic heroism,’ 
this Roman history is all the better for not having so 
many heroes. 

F, HAVERFIELD. 
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Art. 3—THE ISOLATION OF THEOLOGY. 


1. The Communion of the Christian with God. By W. 
Herrmann. 2nd English Edition. London: Williams 
and Norgate, 1906. 

2. The Philosophy of Religion. By H. Héffding. London: 
Macmillan, 1906. 

3. Identité et Réalité. By E. Meyerson. Paris: Alcan, 
1908. 

4, La Valeur de la Science. By H. Poincaré. Paris: 
Flammarion, 1909. 

5. Science et Religion. By Emile Boutroux. Paris: 
Flammarion, 1908. English Translation, by J. Nield. 
London : Duckworth, 1909. 


For nearly a century theology has perforce been en- 
larging her borders. I am about to contend that she 
now finds insufficiently comprehensive any narrower 
scope than that which it was her glory to claim in the 
days of the great Alexandrines, or, again, in the golden 
period of the Scholastic age. Theology must henceforth 


be competent to appreciate and to assimilate the know- 
ledge ever being acquired in fields such as science and 
philosophy; for many questions raised and answered 
there, as she well knows, have as profound an influence 
on theological development as the results of critical 
and historical research. She needs this competency, if 
she would gain the Greek as well as the barbarian, for 
missionary activity; especially in England, where, since 
natural science is taught with deplorable neglect of the 
elements of logic and philosophy involved in its structure 
and revealing its limitations, some students thereof are 
all too easily beguiled into an agnostic or naturalistic 
attitude. She needs it too for self-interpretation ; and 
must long for the day when psychology and the science 
of knowledge shall have enabled her to evaluate mystical 
intuition, or to take a further step in elucidating the 
hitherto almost impenetrable mystery which gathers 
round the union of the two natures of our Lord and 
the conditions of His knowledge as man. She needs 
it alike, whether she would seek to isolate religious 
faith from contact with the several spheres of natural 
knowledge, or whether she would boldly proclaim, while 
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working and waiting for its realisation, the catholic 
ideal of the unity of all truth. Alike, I say; for those 
of her own house who have been urging upon theology 
the careful policy of isolation necessarily defend their 
position with weapons borrowed from the armoury of 
philosophy ; just as those of us who deem such retrench- 
ment a timid and disastrous mode of succouring faith 
in distress derive from the same source the more funda- 
mental grounds on which we base our convictions and 
our larger hope. 

The tendency to divorce theology from metaphysic, 
to ground religious belief exclusively upon individual 
feeling or the judgments of the practical reason, and 
consequently to dissolve its relations with the historical 
and natural sciences, save psychology alone, constitutes 
a prominent movement in recent theological thought. 
This movement, to which I would now invite attention, 
undoubtedly arose as a reaction from overweening intel- 
lectualism. Moreover it is, in its main features, so closely 
analagous to a wave of thought which swept theology 
once before, that in describing its growth I would 
venture in few words to trace a parallel. 

If Scholasticism may be said to have begun with 
Erigena, it entered upon its course of development with 
a calm confidence in the unity of all truth, the identity 
of theology and philosophy, of faith and reason. ‘True 
philosophy is true religion,’ the first Schoolman main- 
tained, ‘and true religion is true philosophy.’ Nearly 
three centuries later this intellectualism was whole- 
heartedly embraced by Abelard, who, reversing Erigena’s 
equation, sought to reduce theology to the level of philo- 
sophy. But before the rationalistic tendency of Scholas- 
ticism had thus reached its height, the identity assumed 
by Erigena had already appeared less obvious to so 
typical a Schoolman as St Anselm. St Anselm taught 
that reason could justify the assertions of Christian faith, 
and so lead faith on to knowledge; but he recognised 
that the two are distinct, and that logic is needed to 
bridge the chasm between their respective spheres. 
Another century elapses, and the logic which Anselm 
had thought sufficient is found to be inadequate. It 
breaks down when called upon to demonstrate the more 
mysterious doctrines of the Church. In the age of the 
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Summists the hope of theoretically proving such dogmas 
was abandoned. There were truths, Aquinas acknow- 
ledged, ‘above reason,’ though not contrary to reason; 
and, somewhat in the spirit of Kant, St Thomas sought 
to make room for these by narrowing the domain of 
knowledge. ‘He who tries to prove by natural reason 
the Trinity of Persons and the Incarnation,’ he says, 
‘detracts from the rights of faith. Henceforward the 
decline of scholastic intellectualism was rapid. Duns 
Scotus, who would nowadays be called a voluntarist, 
maintained the supremacy of will over intellect, upheld 
the practical nature of religion, and insisted on its inde- 
pendence of reason and philosophy. Soon the rational 
demonstrability of the Being of God—a tenet held to the 
last by Aquinas—was surrendered by William of Occam ; 
and he, as the radical empiricist of his day, resigned all 
knowledge transcending experience to the sphere of faith. 
Finally, along with other representatives of Scholasticism 
in its decline, Occam accepted the doctrine, or rather the 
fiction, of ‘the double truth.’ Not only were reason and 
faith, philosophy and theology, utterly distinct ; what is 
false in the one might be true in the other! 

Such was the conclusion of an age-long movement of 
thought with regard to its central problem of the ration- 
ality of faith. For some twenty generations Scholasticism 
travailed to bring her answer to the birth; and when 
almost dying she was delivered of the still-born and 
monstrous doctrine of ‘the double truth.’ But from the 
dawn of Greek philosophy to the last century, belief that 
the world is speculatively comprehensible by the human 
intellect has never long been absent from the motives to 
philosophical endeavour. Reason has shown herself 
generally unwilling to accept Bacon’s eirenicon and to 
‘render unto faith the things that are faith’s.’ She has 
sometimes treated the facts and doctrines of Christianity 
as symbol and parable, the real significance of which only 
appears when she has rationalised them, or assigned 
them a place in her all-embracing system of theoretic 
knowledge. She has even retorted against Faith Faith’s 
own authoritative word to her: ‘Whom ye ignorantly 
worship, Him declare I unto you.’ And never has this 
spirit waxed more bold, never, at least, since the Christian 
intellectualism of Abelard and Raymond Lull, have the 
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hopes of speculative thought mounted so high, as during 
the development of the German idealism in which the 
constructive side of the Kantian philosophy attained its 
consummation. Hegel’s system, in which this idealistic 
movement culminated, assigned, in its dialectica]ly out- 
lined evolution of the Absolute, a place to religion, in 
such wise that its whole essence and meaning were 
theoretically determined. Religion sheltered no mystery 
that thought could not disclose : for religion was declared 
to be ‘absolute knowledge.’ Thus the first systematic 
‘philosophy of religion’ to be given: to the world 
reproduced the confident intellectualism of the first 
rationalisation of Catholic dogma. We have now to 
observe how closely the recoil from Hegel’s position 
parallels the movement, in medieval thought, away from 
the corresponding standpoint of Erigena. 


The first stage in the descent to ‘the new philosophy,’ 
somewhat prevalent among theologians to-day, was 
represented by Lotze, who denied the adequacy of 
thought alone to comprehend the whole of reality. 


Lotze believed metaphysic capable of furnishing a theistic 
conception of the world. So far could theoretic thought 
advance towards religion; but no farther. For the rest, 
he held that the practical consideration of ‘worth’ is 
required to effect the transition from philosophy to 
theology. But just as the standpoint reached by the 
Summists in the thirteenth century afforded no abiding- 
place for the restless age which followed, so the corre- 
sponding position of the almost Christian Lotze, well 
chosen though it seem, came to be abandoned by many 
theologians whose thought was disturbed by the great 
intellectual upheavals of the nineteenth century. A 
considerable number of writers who might be included 
among quondam disciples of Lotze have been progressively 
and irresistibly led on to complete denial of the rights of 
reason within the domain of religious truth. To credit 
theoretical cognition with no capacity to discover God, and 
to regard religious faith exclusively as a postulation of the 
practical side of our nature, are marks not only of the 
Ritschlian theology, but also of several recent endeavours 
in philosophy. 

The logical sequence of the stages in this modern 
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breakdown of intellectualism does not at all points 
coincide with the chronological order of their appear- 
ance; consequently there is the less need for me to 
encumber this historical sketch with a tedious enumera- 
tion of the contributions of individual writers. Moreover, 
much of the voluminous literature of pragmatism, fideism 
and modernism will be so familiar to readers interested in 
current theology that it would be superfluous for me to do 
more than recall the final phases of this movement. As 
in the collapse of the scholastic ideal, so in the recent 
development of what has been called ‘irrationalism, 
insistence on practical rather than cognitive bases for 
faith has been supplemented by an extreme empiricism, 
restricting the scope of the philosophy of religion to 
psychology of individual religious experience and in- 
ductive investigation of the facts discovered by com- 
parative study of religions. Finally this recent type of 
theology, contemplating the various departments of 
knowledge from which it pretends to have wholly 
detached the foundations of Christian doctrine and belief, 
claims to be unaffected by their possibly hostile findings. 
Whether the philosophy of nature issue in materialism, 
or not, is, we are told, indifferent to the Christian. 
The Nicene Creed may, in its ontology, outstrip the 
truth, the Ritschlian seems to imply; but Christ is equally 
the Son of God. The facts on which the Christian tradition 
is based may be undemonstrable or even false, some 
modernists affirm; yet the spiritually true ideas of 
Christianity abide unassailable. 

In such results this movement attains its climax; 
unless indeed there still remain a further stage of 
development, as yet only implicit, to constitute its final 
issue, and to complete to the bitter end the parallel 
which we have found thus far to subsist between the 
modern and the medieval quests for the relation of 
Christian faith to knowledge. Doubtless the Averroistic 
doctrine of ‘the double truth’ is repugnant to modern 
theologians of every school ; but, prima facie at least, the 
contention that faith can afford to scorn alike the 
support and the conceivable hostility of knowledge seems 
perilously similar to the insincere paradox of decadent 
scholasticism. It may be a case of ‘The little less, and 
what worlds away!’; but unless the new teaching can 
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make good its fundamental claims when confronted with 
what has been learned concerning the scope and validity 
of the several types of human knowledge, it must 
inevitably lapse into an unintentional re-assertion of 
‘the double truth.’ 


The question now before us, however, is somewhat 
narrower than this. My task is to submit grounds for 
believing that reasonable faith, whether in theism or in 
the fundamental doctrines of Christianity, cannot be 
based exclusively on appreciation of moral and spiritual 
values, or be directly derived from what is, with some 
approximation to psychological accuracy, called ‘im- 
mediate’ experience ; that its foundations must be laid, 
for better or worse, in that sphere of mediated knowledge 
—the positive and historical—from which ‘ irrationalism’ 
(if I can inoffensively adopt this name for brevity’s sake) 
seeks to remove them; that from such knowledge, 
however, theology has nothing to fear, but rather, taking 
stand upon it, is able to extend the hand of fellowship, 
without misgiving, to both science and philosophy as 
sister provinces in one kingdom of truth. 

In discharging the critical portion of this task I must 
be brief. As to the search for a basis for faith in the 
deliverances of the practical reason alone, I can now only 
indicate one fundamental difficulty which seems to me 
insuperable. The intuitions of this faculty, it is agreed, 
are concerned not with the existence of objects, but 
solely with values. Moreover, statements concerning 
existence and statements concerning value are logically 
disparate. We can logically argue from the moral and 
spiritual value of a doctrine to its truth, or from the worth 
of an aspiration to its fulfilment, only after establishing, 
as a necessary major premiss, that the world is rational— 
not in the ordinary sense of ‘ intelligible,’ but in that of 
‘teleologically ordered’ in such wise as to guarantee that 
all inspiring beliefs are true, all worthy desires destined 
to be realised. We must be assured beforehand that the 
universe respects our ideals before we can argue with 
certainty from any one of them to its fulfilment, or from 
the value of any doctrine to its truth. For convictions 
such as that our moral aspirations are destined here or 
hereafter to be realised, cannot be pragmatically tested, 
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like working hypotheses in natural science, by the 
method of trial; and the empirical justification, such as 
it is, for the scientific principle of uniformity cannot, 
from the nature of the case, be obtained for the universal 
principle that the world is a perfectly harmonious whole, 
with which error in edifying beliefs or frustration of 
serious human hopes is incompatible. 

This proposition, our essential major premiss, there- 
fore requires deductive proof; and, since it does not 
express a judgment of value, it could only be demonstrated 
by theoretical reasoning, which, however, the school now 
under criticism repudiates. We'cannot therefore extract 
from judgments of value any existential knowledge, such 
as constitutes theology, unless some such knowledge has 
first been surreptitiously introduced, in the disguise of 
ambiguous terms. This is tacitly granted, indeed, by 
some of the ablest representatives of the school in 
question. Rowwenhoff and Siebeck, for instance, in 
their well-known treatises on the philosophy of religion, 
argue that theism is a necessary presupposition for the 
satisfaction of our moral nature, or for the maintenance 
of human progress. But, though they join in the general 
rejection of the Kantian form of the moral argument, 
they offer no proof that the moral life of man, and his 
advance in culture, are more than transient episodes in a 
blind cosmic evolution. Consciousness of this difficulty 
is still more clearly revealed in Prof. Héffding. This 
eminent philosopher, who identifies the essence of religion 
with the principle of ‘the conservation of value,’ is so 
keenly aware that the value of goodness is one thing, and 
permanent existence of the good quite another, as frankly 
to admit that his principle is neither implicit in the 
structure of the world nor a necessary postulate of 
human reason. And thus, surely, religious faith is 
reduced to groundless hope. Moral and esthetic argu- 
ments are indeed valid in their place. But they would 
seem only to gain purchase when ‘the being of a supreme 
intelligence and will has previously been established by 
theoretical proofs ; they then serve to effect the transition 
from metaphysics to ethical theism. 

If reliance on the practical reason, in isolation from 
the cognitive faculties, thus lead to groundless hope 
rather than to reasonable faith, it may still more 
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confidently be maintained that immediate individual 
experience cannot create rational belief as distinguished 
from the private and incommunicable conviction whose 
only possible apologia is: ‘As for me, I am sure.’ 
Immediate individual experience, it is true, yields know- 
ledge characterised by absolute certainty ; but it is only 
knowledge for any individual subject, that he, here and 
now, has such and such sensations or feelings. This is 
vastly remote, as all students of the higher logic are 
aware, from knowledge of the external world, material 
or psychical. Between the individual and the world, as 
Comte profoundly remarked, stands the race; that is to 
say, it is only through intercommunion of individual 
subjects that reality objective to all comes to be known. 
So, then, even if the particulars of an individual’s religious 
consciousness, ‘ the inwardly verifiable facts of the soul’s 
experience, as they have been called, were of the nature 
of sensation—which they are not—they could not, of 
themselves, reveal universally objective reality as their 
counterpart. 

Moreover, the so-called ‘ immediate’ deliverances of the 
Christian consciousness, to which appeal is sometimes 
made in preference to objective historical facts, are by no 
means so ‘immediate’ as they seem to persons unskilled 
in psychological analysis. They are apt to be confounded 
with mental states or activities essentially different from 
intuitions, such as blind impulses and vague sentiments, 
with conclusions reached by more or less complicated 
processes of construction or indirect inference, of which 
the subject is scarcely conscious, and even with current 
opinions to which familiarity has imparted the semblance 
of self-evidence. Such cognitions may be called im- 
mediate for the subject into whose consciousness they 
enter, in the sense that he is not conscious of inferring 
them or aware of their dependence on previous cogni- 
tions; but from the point of view of another subject, a 
representative of common or universal knowledge, such 
mental processes are not independent of previous ones. 
Psychology, indeed, cannot discover pure psychological 
immediacy, even in direct perception. And even if it did, 
the question would remain whether real immediacy were 
any test of validity in what is super-individual, universal, 
or common to subjects collectively. As for the kind of 
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immediacy first mentioned, which is not necessarily 
anything but mere semblance of really unmediated 
cognition consequent on the particular subject’s unaware- 
ness of mediation—and this is the kind we are alone 
concerned with now—we may confidently say that it 
guarantees validity in no degree. It has no connexion 
with logical self-evidence. The processes of construction 
or of indirect inference, which naturally enough may 
escape the individual subject’s attention, are nevertheless 
involved whenever he leaps from a sensation, a feeling, 
an emotion or an aspiration, which in itself evidences 
nothing but its own historical occurrence in that subject’s 
consciousness, to a probable or certain judgment con- 
cerning the objective spiritual world. Otherwise, whence 
the possibility of illusions, with which, the late Prof. 
James to our witness, the experience of the religious has 
so often teemed ? 

Scant as is this summary criticism of the positive 
contentions of ‘irrationalism,’ I must hasten to call 
attention to a motive, as distinguished from logical 
grounds, which has played some part in initiating the 
search for a theology independent of natural knowledge. 
This motive needs not to be attributed from without, 
inasmuch as it is freely confessed from within. It is 
that of fear—fear that, if the Christian Faith be ad- 
mitted to depend for its validity on the utterances of 
physical or historical science, not to speak of meta- 
physics, its foundations must ever remain precarious, its 
certitude destructible. Probability, such as suffices for 
carrying on the business of life and inheres inextricably 
in every law of science, is eschewed as an unworthy and 
inadequate basis for the type of faith which has of late 
been offered us—a faith claiming greater certainty than 
any knowledge attainable by the cognitive faculties. 
Thus Prof. Herrmann asks: ‘What sort of a religion 
would that be which accepted a basis for its convictions 
with the consciousness that it was only probably safe?’ 
and again: ‘How is it at all possible to lift out of the 
mist of probability the content of a tradition that is 
subject to historical criticism?’* It will be argued 





* Herrmann, ‘Communion with God,’ pp. 72, 79. I cite Herrmann 
1906) in preference to more recent ‘modernists’ because his position 
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presently that religious belief based on probability, i.e. 
lacking the coerciveness of proof encountered only in 
sciences independent of concrete experience, like mathe- 
matics, and attainable in no branch of knowledge what- 
soever dealing with actuality, is quite reasonable ; that, 
in consistency, we must embrace such belief so as to be 
prepared at any hour to act upon it and to abide by the 
consequences of acting; and that it is the only kind of 
reasoned belief a Christian can have; for probability is, 
in a strictly logical sense, the guide of life, and an 
historical religion, just because it is historical, can never 
be wholly a ‘rational’ religion, though its adoption may 
be far more ‘ reasonable’ than its rejection. 

But I will proceed to deal further with the fearfulness 
of this department of knowledge which Prof. Herrmann 
and similar writers have seemed neither careful to con- 
ceal nor able to suppress. As I have previously re- 
marked, the recoil from Hegelian rationalism in theology 
coincided in time with great intellectual upheavals. 
Physical science, flushed with its success in extorting 
many of Nature’s long-hidden secrets, and rejoicing as a 
giant to run his course, ran, in the excitement of pre- 
mature jubilation, somewhat blindly into pitfalls from 
which it has since been careful to extricate itself. I 
refer here to the positivist theory of knowledge, some 
time in vogue with physical investigators, which main- 
tained the scientific method to be the sole gateway to 
the realm of the knowable, and sought to inflate em- 
pirical science into the one and only possible philosophy ; 
to the materialism rife for a similar spell of time amongst 
physiologists ; to the naturalism which, confounding the 
quantitative symbols of mechanics with the phenomena 
they partially describe, if not with the ultimate reality 
behind them, mistook the abstract mechanical theory for 
an exhaustive summary of sensible facts. In a word, I 





is stronger. He expressly repudiates the subjectivity which he calls 
‘mysticism,’ but maintains that ‘it is not through a historical judgment 
that the Person of Jesus becomes a fact we ourselves establish’ (p. 66), 
though it is through ‘facts that are objective . . . that God communes’ 
with the believer. These ‘inward facts,’ however, are not objective from 
the point of view of universal experience; and ‘divine communion’ in 
them is an inference, not a matter of immediate knowledge. Herrmann’s 
position does not, therefore, differ essentially from that from which he 
earnestly endeavours to escape. 
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allude to the ‘nightmare’ stage, of which Huxley spoke, 
in the dream of the downfall of theology—the confident 
belief in ‘the gradual extension of the province of matter 
and causation and the concomitant banishment from all 
regions of human thought of what -we call spirit and 
spontaneity. Accompanying this menace to theism in 
all its forms, appeared the more direct attack upon the 
Christian position delivered by the invading force of 
historical criticism. And, while science, ever growing in 
prestige, developed an hypnotic influence upon almost 
every department of thought, philosophy sank corre- 
spondingly into disparagement and neglect. 

It is not surprising that, during a period of culture 
afflicted with these tendencies, an effort should arise 
within the household of Christian theology to escape 
once and for all from the relentless conclusions, as they 
were deemed, of physical science, apparently hostile to 
the fundamental conceptions of religion. But, if there 
was a time when such an effort was natural, the day 
has surely come in which it ceases to be necessary. Thus 
confidently may we speak, in so far at least as the 
relations of theology with natural science are concerned ; 
as I will next endeavour to show. 


The scientific utterances with which theology has 
found herself adversely confronted fall into two quite 
distinct classes, possessing widely differing degrees of 
applicability to the actual world. The one class consists 
of statements of fact, empirically verified and ever 
verifiable, together with logically necessary inferences 
from such facts. These constitute scientific knowledge 
of the concrete world presented to our senses. And 
there is no knowledge of fact, as distinguished from 
necessary truth concerning the relations of pure ideas, 
more solid and assured. Incompatibility with such know- 
ledge would, of course, convict of falsity any theological 
doctrine or belief referring to matter of possible expe- 
rience. One such general belief has, indeed, been aban- 
doned by modern theology on account of its incompati- 
bility with truth of fact furnished mainly by the natural 
sciences. From the time of Copernicus to that of Darwin 
many successive inrushes of physical knowledge excited 
alarm or opposition in the bulk of Christian people. But, 
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though the ground of battle shifted from point to point 
during this prolonged conflict, the cause of dispute was 
ever one. It was the unauthoritative but generally 
received belief that the inspiration of the Old Testament 
was of such a nature as to invest the cosmogony of 
Genesis with the character of scientific truth once and 
for all delivered to mankind. Theology, however, has 
disburdened itself of this reverently but gratuitously 
conceived assumption. And if some Christians still look 
wistfully back to a time when so simple and definite a 
view of scriptural authority sufficed them, they never- 
theless perceive that the venerable theory is of those 
things of childhood which riper wisdom has required the 
Church to put away. 

But now that, in this connexion, the truth is estab- 
lished and has made us free, there remains no outstand- 
ing conflict between theological belief and scientific 
matter of fact. The Christian hope of immortality, for 
instance, it does not lie within the scope of science 
to gainsay by appeal to facts; while, as for possible 
discoveries awaiting further development of present 
methods of physical research, the theologian looks for- 
ward to them with reverent curiosity rather than with 
jealous apprehension. It does not profit him to be 
reminded that science has its gaps, evolution its limits, 
as if only within those gaps or beyond those limits he 
could plant in safety the foundations of his belief in 
Nature’s ‘Strength and Stay.’ Fresh triumphs of em- 
pirical investigation will only serve to enable him to 
trace more fully the methods by which the Creator has 
pursued His cosmic purpose, and to open a little wider 
the Gate Beautiful by which many a student of Nature 
enters the Temple of God. There is, indeed, a sense in 
which all natural science is theological knowledge also ; 
and to proclaim this truth with sympathy and wisdom is, 
especially in a scientific age, a duty in which theology 
should rejoice; for God draws men to Himself, as He 
fulfils Himself, in many ways. 

I pass on to consider the relation of theology to the 
remaining class of scientific utterances. By this I mean 
the conceptual constructions of which science, in her 
higher branches, makes use in order symbolically to 
describe one single aspect of the behaviour of actual 
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bodies, in abstraction from all the others which find 
place in her statements of concrete fact. It is these 
highly abstract principles that have been adopted as the 
foundation of the mechanical and deterministic views of 
the world, somewhat in evidence, till recently, amongst 
men of science—views before which, as we have seen, 
some theologians have shown a tendency to shrink. I 
have now to observe that a little more patience and a 
little less readiness to take the enemy’s strength at his 
own valuation would have spared such theologians the 
appearance of fearfulness. For during the last fifty years 
science has herself been undertaking, on her own behalf, 
a critical examination of the logical nature and the scope 
of these principles, which once passed for a philosophy of 
Nature or a final explanation of the actual world ; and she 
has become aware that they yield nothing of the kind. 
To one who has closely watched the gradual awaken- 
ing of science to her need to study her own logical 
structure and methods—an awakening discernible in a 
physicist here and there in Britain, in Rankine and 
Clifford, Pearson and Poynting; in investigators such as 
Kirchhoff and Mach, Helmholtz and Ostwald, with their 
numerous followers, in Germany; and latterly, in the 
mathematical physicists of France, almost to a man, 
under the brilliant leadership of Henri Poincaré and 
Duhem—to one, I say, who has marked the growing 
consciousness of the self-imposed limitations, the relative 
narrowness of the scope and functions of science, the 
conviction will, I think, be inevitable that in this, as in 
other movements of thought, theology stands to gain 
and not to lose. It has become increasingly clear that 
science, instead of being co-extensive with experience or 
reality, proceeds towards her goal by eliminating all 
aspects of the physical world save one—the calculable— 
from its field; and that by repeated distillations as it 
passes through the several stages of comparison, con- 
ceptualisation, induction, law-making, and selective or 
conventional construction of ultimate principles, it gra- 
dually loses all residual traces of concrete reality. Prof. 
James Ward has pointed out, in his earlier series of 
Gifford Lectures,* that the abstract schematism of science 





* ‘Naturalism and Agnosticism,’ Lecture v. 
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which survives these processes, whereby matter is at last 
resolved into something as characterless as space, con- 
sists only of kinematics. The mechanical theory, in fact, 
if taken for metaphysics, overreaches itself; instead of 
providing us with a proof that the world is a mechanism 
and nothing more, it at length discloses its purely mathe- 
matical nature, and therewith the same unfitness for a 
philosophy of the actual universe as that of the Pytha- 
gorean system, which sought to explain reality in terms 
of number. 

More recently, several French physicists and mathe- 
maticians, such as Henri Poincaré, Boutroux and Duhem, 
have arrived by other paths at similar conclusions. The 
absolute Newtonian time, employed by science, is shown 
more fully than before to be so empty an abstraction 
from the concrete change and duration, upon the im- 
mediately apprehended reality of which it is the merit of 
Bergson to have strongly insisted in more than one recent 
work, that in the Laplacean mechanics the world is contem- 
plated as timeless. Scientific causality, in turn, is resolved 
by the relentless logic of Meyerson’s able and interesting 
book, whose title has been quoted at the head of this 
article, into identity. Change—the most real thing in 
experience—is shown by this writer to be so explained 
and further explained by abstract science until at last it 
is literally explained away ; and the scientific instinct for 
explanation to be ever restless till it thus reposes in 
identity. Lastly, as Poincaré and others have of late 
been emphasising, the Newtonian dynamics, which, like 
the Euclidean geometry, is but one of several forms equally 
self-consistent or true, is used in science simply because 
of its superior utility or economy; no necessity, no 
finality, belongs to its selection. 

Thus we now see, more clearly than could the pioneers 
of this scientific movement, that the ultimate principles 
of the higher or purer sciences can never render theology 
superfluous, or dispute its doctrines, by supplying a non- 
theistic explanation of the universe. In so far as the 
whole of qualitatively diversified reality is concerned, 
abstract science, with its self-appointed aloofness from 
the concrete and its exciusiveness of regard for the ideally 
inert or the calculable, is doomed ever to be learning, 
though never able to come to a knowledge of-the truth. 
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And s0, if its ‘last principles,’ its most inclusive symbolical 
formulz, ever prove reducible, in some such way as the 
late Prof. Hertz suggested, to one single fundamental 
law, then from the further advance of this latter depart- 
ment of scientific activity, as from progress in that we 
have already reviewed, theology can have no cause to be 
afraid. 

I trust this somewhat technical discussion of the 
relation of theology to scientific facts and principles has 
served to exhibit the groundlessness of that fear which 
stands confessed as a motive urging some theologians to 
‘remove knowledge in order to make room for faith.’ 
Let me add, in further justification of its intrusion into 
an article professing to be concerned with Divinity, that 
the ‘ critical regress’ in recent science, just described, has 
brought to light, or into more general acceptance, other 
truths fraught with significance for theology. Recog- 
nition that every scientific induction involves the principle 
of uniformity, which is neither self-evident nor demon- 
strable a priori, but a postulate, has rendered obsolete 
the hard and fast line once wont to be drawn between 
scientific knowledge and theological belief, and - has 
enabled both theology and science the better to under- 
stand what should be meant by ‘reasoned faith.’ That 
these laws of Nature, again, are found, throughout 
human experience, to hold, although their necessity is 
always contingent, implies that there is some hidden 
presupposition involved in the very existence of scientific 
knowledge. What that presupposition may be is one of 
the deeper problems of philosophy, and one with which 
she is perhaps now at last prepared, with her hard-won 
recent knowledge, effectively to cope. There are strong 
indications that her quest will lead her to theistic 
teleology as the necessary implication of the validity of 
all our supposed knowledge of reality. Thus the apolo- 
gists of theism have been enabled, if they will, to stand 
fast in a liberty which scientific reflection has secured 
them ; while, in some of the directions at which I have 
briefly hinted, new lines of enquiry are being opened 
which promise no less far-reaching a discovery than this: 
that theology, however little it need fear the weather of 
liberal thought, is not to be looked for only among the 
topmost and wind-swept boughs of the tree of knowledge, 
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but also constitutes the original trunk whereof science 
and philosophy are primary branches. 


It now remains to examine briefly some of the grounds 
on which the new theology has withdrawn itself from the 
sphere of history. In this connexion I shall not presume 
to speak of any specific questions around which con- 
troversy rages in the field of historical criticism. I must 
confine myself to repeating a few general principles 
suggested by studies in the theory of knowledge. 

The scepticism which was characteristic of scientific 
circles a generation ago seems to have migrated to the 
company of historians. Current disbelief in Catholic 
Christianity is now due, or at least is alleged by those 
who entertain it to be due, to distrust of the methods of 
historical research rather than to over-confidence in the 
sufficiency of those of physical science; or it avows itself 
unable to adopt certain historical events and their im- 
plications as an adequate basis for religious belief, rather 
than compelled to dismiss them from consideration 
because of their incompatibility with inviolable law and 
mechanical theory. The thorough-going depreciation of 
the methods of historical science, rife in some quarters at 
the present time, such as is inclined to deem all human 
testimony to be wholly untrustworthy, all historical con- 
clusions to be tentative and uncertain, would be easier to 
identify with an exercise of the cold, dry light of reason 
if it were similarly distrustful of the self-same methods 
when used in the natural sciences. For the means by 
which the historian seeks to recover the past and to 
establish the actuality of alleged occurrences in a former 
period are identical with those by which the astronomer, 
the physicist and the geologist have acquired their know- 
ledge concerning the much less accessible phenomena of 
a remote ice-age. The historian and the naturalist alike 
infer the actuality of facts from the still observable 
consequences of those facts. They are alike guided by the 
postulate that like causes produce like effects, or rather 
by its converse, and by the simple principle of analogy. 
Their method, once described with much admiration and 
confidence in its efficacy, by Huxley, under the name of 
‘The Method of Zadig,’ is one of the most fertile and 
useful employed in the concrete natural sciences. It 
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enables us: to indulge in ‘retrospective prophecy’ and to 
reconstruct events which have long ceased to be. And it 
is no less scientific a method—to say the least—when 
applied to the sphere of human history than when 
employed in order to establish the facts of geology or 
physical astronomy. The past is as much involved in the 
present, within the course of human history, as in that 
of geological or astronomical evolution; and from the 
impression produced by a great personality upon a 
civilised and literary age, connected with our own by an 
unbroken chain of tradition, there should surely be the 
means of arguing back, with at least a high degree of 
probability, to the main features of the historic life that 
wrought it. 

The interpretation of the personality and of the experi- 
ences produced by it in the minds of contemporaries and 
intimate observers is indeed another problem, belonging 
rather to psychology and ‘ common sense’ than to history ; 
but, if it may be claimed, as I would maintain it may, 
that the application of scientific method, during the last 
half-century, to the study of the New Testament, has 
resulted in bringing our generation more directly face to 
face with the Personality of Jesus than perhaps any age 
since the Apostolic, it implies no unduly sanguine estimate 
of the results of critical research, when its obviously 
arbitrary and subjective conjectures have been elimin- 
ated,* to assert that that Personality has been proved to 
be unique, and unique in such respects as strongly to 
suggest, as its least violent explanation, its transcendence 
of the human.t It would seem, indeed, that scepticism 
concerning the more fundamental elements of the Chris- 
tian tradition is rather brought to the study of the objec- 
tive evidence than derived therefrom; and that one of 
the most potent causes of this scepticism is the suspicion, 
cast out by science but subconsciously cherished by the 





* Some of these remind us of F. D. Maurice’s words, ‘a marvellous 
scepticism upheld by an equally marvellous credulity.’ See his ‘Life,’ 
ii, 510. 

+ ‘A personality in which the universal was perfectly incarnated in the 
individual would be in truth a God amongst men. And it is probably a 
more likely occurrence that, where the individual as such arrogates to 
himself the privilege of the universal, there should be seen not the deeds 
of the god, but the ebullitions of the beast that is in man.’ Wallace, 
*Prolegomena to the Study of Hegel’s Philosophy,’ 2nd ed., p. 236. 
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historical critic, that much that is inextricably woven 
into the earliest sources of the Gospel record is incom- 
patible with the rigid uniformity of Nature which science 
once thought herself in a position to affirm with absolute 
truth. 

Again, it may be doubted whether the tendency to 
decry historical events, necessarily local and particular, 
as too parochial and insignificant to be accepted as sources 
of universal religious truth, bespeaks a reasoned convic- 
tion and not merely an emotional attitude. There is no 
commensurability between intellectual meaning, moral 
significance and religious implication, on the one hand, 
and position in geographical space or in temporal series 
on the other; and it is difficult to conceive how such a 
revelation as Christianity claims to possess could be 
vouchsafed otherwise than through the medium of a 
human life. There are those, however, who have been 
led by this feeling to seek for a basis for their religion 
in ‘truths of reason’ rather than in the contingent facts 
of history. There are others, again, who in contempt of 
the ‘ merely historical’ would ground their belief on their 
own present experience alone, to the exclusion of all 
connexion with the implications of past objective fact; 
as if nascent emotion in immediately present conscious- 
ness were somehow a securer foundation than facts ex- 
perienced in the past, and ‘reality in the making’ were 
more real than ‘reality which has been made.’ Thus dc 
the extremes, the habits of mind to be called respectively 
the rationalistic and the radically empirical, meet, in a 
common aversion from objective fact. 

We must, of course, admit that the contingent truths 
of history cannot furnish proof for eternal truths of 
reason; and this admission would be fatally damaging 
to Christian theology if it professed to be a body of 
necessary truth. Such intellectualism, however, would 
transcend any that has been favoured by Christian 
thinkers in medieval or in modern times. One need 
scarcely say that no theology—with perhaps the single 
exception of the atheistic theology of Spinoza—has ever 
aspired to be a system of necessary truth such as we 
meet with in formal logic or pure mathematics. Chris- 
tian theology professes to be truth of fact, and to be 
derived from facts; truths of reason, on the other hand, 

Vol. 217,—No. 433, 2c 
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are not derivable from fact, and no knowledge of fact is 
ever contained in them. Theology, again, is knowledge 
lacking the attribute of logical necessity. As I have 
endeavoured to make clear, religious belief, and theological 
doctrine concerning the contents of such belief, belong to 
the class of knowledge characterised by what logicians 
call contingency and probability. 

Now, inductive probability can never transform itself 
into deductive proof. It follows then that, if the ap- 
parently shorter roads towards religious certainty, 
through judgments of value or immediate individual 
experience, be blind (as I have maintained), theology is 
inevitably dependent upon the very kinds of knowledge 
from which it has of late been attempted to secure her 
isolation ; I mean our knowledge of the physical world, 
of human experience and history. And, when we reflect 
that only such knowledge is of appreciable value for the 
conduct of life, we need not be alarmed if logic tell 
us that its necessity is contingent. It should suffice a 
reasonable man that his religious faith has a ground 
identical with that of the knowledge on which all our 
personal and social activities are based. No more—and 
no less—would we claim for Christian belief. For such 
belief historical facts and their implications are an in- 
dispensable foundation. Facts cannot evaporate into 
ideas ; nor can ideas (of actualities) be derived otherwise 
than from facts. And it is interesting to observe that, 
while theology has been affecting to despise ‘the historical ’ 
as commonplace and parochial, science, in attaining to 
self-consciousness and self-evaluation, has indirectly been 
bringing home to us the primary importance of this 
element, though she herself, in her higher walks, is 
constrained, for her own purposes, to leave it on one 
side. 

This brings us to the fundamental difference between 
the standpoints of history and science, which the theology 
called ‘irrationalistic’ appears to have overlooked. To 
the man of science, any fact is chiefly interesting as a 
case of a law; to the historian, on the other hand, one 
well-established fact is of more import than, all the 
general laws of science. While for the former type of 
student a fact is a starting-point for a generalisation, for 
the latter it is, as Prof. Ward says, ‘a salient feature in a 
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living picture, every trait in which is really unique.* In 
human history it is the dramatis personae, their acts and 
words, and the meaning and value of these, that count 
for everything ; not the concatenation of phenomena and 
the regular recurrence of their common elements. The 
unique and unrepeatable facts of history, just because 
they are such, fall outside the sphere of the activities of 
science ; but for precisely the same reason they are laden 
with interest for a branch of knowledge whose essential 
search is for meaning. They should be the last kind of 
fact for a philosophy of religion to ignore, always 
supposing their actual occurrence to have been established. 
For, if gathered from the field of what the Christian 
regards as sacred history, they may be pregnant with 
theological significance. 

I am well aware that philosophy, while freely as- 
similating and generalising the facts submitted to her by 
several of the physical sciences, has been unwilling to 
take historical facts and their import into account, when 
constructing her theories of the universe. Hegel’s 
philosophy of religion furnishes, indeed, a_ striking 
exception; and he himself would have scant sympathy 
with the modernist type of rationalism, such as would 
see in Christianity a truth of reason of which history is 
but an imperfect symbolical expression. For Hegel 
Christianity was at least ‘idea’ which has been realised 
in ‘fact’; and his own failure to fit all the facts to the 
rationalistic construction of reality from which he ap- 
proached them serves to illustrate the inadequacy of 
thought alone for the elaboration of theology. ‘ Reality 
is richer than thought’; and it is precisely in what Prof. 
Hoffding calls the ‘surd’ element of experience, which 
thought cannot rationalise or dispense with or explain 
away, that history, as contrasted with physical science, 
finds its own subject matter and the justification of its 
peculiar office and independent method. History, in the 
broad sense of the science of the unrepeatable and 
unique, the science which searches for meaning rather 
than for calculability, has, indeed, not yet come to her 
own. But in Germany f and elsewhere there are signs 





* The ‘ Hibbert Journal,’ vol. iv, No. 1, p. 82. 
+ Lhere allude to the important work of philosophers such as Windel- 
band, Rickert and Troeltsch. 
2c 2 
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that she'will not continue to be negligible by philosophers. 
To ignore ‘history’ (as just defined) is indeed necessary 
to the very existence of science, which is confessedly 
abstract and departmental ; but for philosophy it is self- 
mutilation, arbitrary sacrifice of that portion of actuality, 
it may well be, with which an ‘interpretation’ of the 
world as a whole can least afford to dispense. 

Apart from actual signs to the contrary, it is difficult 
to believe that philosophy can persist in her attitude of 
insularity. For, since she necessarily derives her ideas 
from matter of experience, and has long abandoned the 
aspiration to obtain them from pure thought alone, she 
cannot consistently refuse to admit into her stock of 
concepts ideas thrust upon us by the most significant 
facts of history. If, then, the Gospel record be only in 
its salient features true, the manifestation of God in and 
through a Personality who appeared upon the stage of 
human life must enter, as Dr Caldecott has said with 
timely boldness,* into all else of truth that philosophy 
has gained, and must transform all ideas which should 
be found inadequate through not having taken that 
Personality into account. This utterance recalls the 
ambition of the Alexandrine Fathers of the second 
century: an ambition which the Christian apologist 
ought to cherish, provided he be convinced of the reality 
of the historical basis for his Christian faith. In the 
strength of such conviction, and inspired with that 
reverence for fact, as fact, which marks the scientific 
spirit, he should not shrink from approaching philosophy 
with the frank demand for serious consideration of events 
once and for all woven into the sum of actuality that she 
and theology alike seek to interpret under the highest 
categories to which they can attain. He must claim that 
theology, philosophy, and the historical and natural 
sciences are reciprocally involved and dependent one 
upon another ; collectively necessary to the completeness 
of one and undivided truth; and severally essential for 
the stable foundation of reasoned and reasonable faith in 
a Supreme Being such as may also be called, with any 
real significance, ‘the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.’ 





* «Cambridge Theological Essays,’ edited by Prof. Swete (1905), p. 146, 
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To recapitulate. The present tendency to withdraw 
Christian theology from contact with the several depart- 
ments of knowledge distinguished as philosophy, science 
and history, repeats a former movement of thought 
which worked itself out toa disastrous end. The modern 
resembles ithe medieval movement, and similarly points 
to a culmination in the doctrine of the ‘double truth.’ 
The two bases for religious faith to which ‘ irrationalism’ 
has resorted after repudiating those furnished by philo- 
sophy and alleged historical fact must both be pro- 
nounced foundations of sand. The appeal to individual 
present experience and that to the deliverances of the 
practical reason are alike vain, except on the pre- 
supposition of results obtainable only by our theoretic 
faculties. 

The necessity for such prior knowledge would seem to 
have escaped the recognition of those who have sought 
to dispense with it in consequence of their having thought 
the pragmatic test of truth to be equally trustworthy in 
the sphere of theology ;and in that of natural science. 
This, however, is not the case. For ‘truth’ in physical 
science, it suffices that a theory ‘works’; for ‘to work’ 
here means to describe correctly the objective phenomena, 
to agree with external facts whose actuality is a matter 
of experience. But ‘to work’ in the sphere of religion 
means to be an effective stimulus to spiritual effort or to 
minister to spiritual peace. For this, however, it is 
sufficient that the theory or belief concerning the external 
object of faith—such as God or a Divine Redeemer—be 
held by the individual with firm conviction. Here, 
subjective certitude is enough ; there, objective certainty 
is essential. Between the two things, however, a great 
gulf is fixed; and, till it is bridged by proof of the 
external object in which faith reposes, neither the value- 
judgment nor immediate individual experience can carry 
us beyond mere subjectivity. But for faith to remain a 
permanent possession of reasonable men it must be based 
upon what they take for knowledge. Faith, indeed, 
always involves a venture, a leap; but the leap can only 
be made from terra firma. It is one of the merits of 
Prof. Héffding’s interesting and able contribution to the 
philosophy of religion to have unintentionally enforced 
this truth, and to have clearly shown that faith which is 
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not thus grounded upon knowledge inevitably lapses into 
baseless hope. 

We have further seen that the recent tendency to 
subjectivism in theology is largely the outcome of fear of 
those other departments of knowledge from which 
isolation has been sought. In so far as the natural 
sciences are concerned, this fear can now be seen to have 
been misplaced. The concrete sciences have made an 
end, indeed, of certain beliefs once current among the 
religious, but theology has emerged the stronger and 
healthier for this purging away of superstition; while 
abstract science, the ‘ conceptual shorthand’ which seeks 
to epitomise such knowledge of Nature as is acquired by 
elimination and generalisation and to make it coherent, 
has proved itself to be so wholly ideal and conventional 
that neither in its present state nor in its future progress 
can the scientist who is aware of its limitations discern 
any possibility of conflict with theistic belief. Prof. 
Henri Poincaré is but one amongst a large number of 
eminent living physicists, not to speak of philosophers, 
whose recent investigation of the logic of science has 
served to render obsolete the naturalism of a generation 
ago; special mention has here been made of his works 
because he has written without any reference to the 
theological bearings of the results at which he has 
arrived. 

It has been further maintained that the current 
disparagement of historical methods as a means to truth 
of fact is not only exaggerated, but is also largely a 
survival of the scepticism which science has of late been 
renouncing. When historical criticism shall have laid 
aside the dread of ‘natural law’ and ‘ uniformity’ with 
which ‘ science falsely so called’ posthumously inspired 
it, it may or it may not be in a position to assure the 
Christian that his belief is founded upon solid fact. 
But I have contended that, whatever the ultimate verdict 
be, Christianity cannot repudiate its dependence upon 
history. If its leading ideas have not been derived from 
historical facts, they must be regarded as figments of the 
imagination—our ‘faith is vain.’ If, on the other hand, 
the facts remain as obstinate as they hitherto have proved, 
they will not merely serve as a reasonable basis for the 
structure of distinctively Christian belief which has been 
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built upon them. They must also be reckoned among 
the data of experience from which philosophy constructs 
her interpretation of the world. The science of the 
unrepeatable, the unique, but the significant, has as much 
right to a hearing, when the implications of the whole 
of human knowledge come up for consideration, as the 
sciences of the recurrent, the general, the calculable, but 
the ‘meaningless.’ Science, as Prof. James Ward has 
remarked, might well have finished its work and yet be 
afool. It is of the essence of science that she cares all 
for the mechanism, not at all for the meaning. Philo- 
sophy, however, is concerned to guess the meaning of 
the world and of the life-drama to which the world of 
science is but stage-scenery. Hence her need to ponder 
the historical, and to ponder the more deeply when 
history is pregnant with implication and significance. 
So far, then, should Christian theology be from surren- 
dering the historical—as the tendency now is—that she 
should rather cherish the hope of bringing forth from 
her treasury things new as well as old. For, when 
philosophy comes, as there are signs that she is coming, 
to render to the historical—which, by the way, is not 


necessarily the ‘merely’ historical—the dues that she has 
for the most part wrongfully withheld, Christianity, 
after long neglect of her debt to philosophical construc- 
tion, may awake once more to the fact that she has in 
her keeping the means to supply philosophy with the 
concepts that alone can make her equal to her task. 


F. R. TENNANT, 
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Art. 4.—A PROJECTED JACOBITE INVASION. 


1. Anciennes Archives historiques du Ministére de la 
Guerre, vols. 3151-3154. Ministére de la Guerre, Paris. 

2. Journal et Mémoires du Marquis d’Argenson. Par 
E. J. B. Rathery. Nine vols. Paris: Renouard, 1859-67. 

3. Une famille royaliste irlandaise et francaise. By the 
late Duc de La Trémoille. Nantes: Grimaud, 1901. 
English translation by A. G. Murray MacGregor. Edin- 
burgh: Brown, 1904. 


WHEN the late Duc de La Trémoille published, some ten 
years ago, a collection of the family papers of his mother, 
Mademoiselle Valentine Walsh de Serrant, he included 
in his work some of the correspondence between Louis 
XV’s Ministers, on the one hand, and Anthony Vincent 
Walsh, first Earl Walsh of James III's creation, on the 
other. These papers deal with a projected invasion of 
England, to support Prince Charles Edward, in 1745. The 
King of France had decided on creating a diversion in 
the Prince’s favour by sending to England eighteen 
battalions of infantry, including the six regiments of the 
Irish Brigade, who were to be supported by the Fitzjames 
regiment of cavalry and a regiment of dragoons, and had 
given Walsh instructions to superintend their embarkation. 
These instructions, which were most detailed and precise, 
leave no doubt that some such expedition had not only 
been planned but fully organised. 

The Marquis d’Argenson, who was then Minister of 
War to Louis XV, might have thrown a good deal of 
light upon this scheme, as he played a considerable part 
in the Jacobite policy of the French Government. He 
was Lord Sempill’s chief correspondent in all that related 
to the preparations for Charles Edward’s original 
expedition; and it was to him that the Prince’s chief 
representative in Scotland addressed most of his appeals 
for help. He induced Voltaire to write in favour of the 
Jacobite cause; and it was he again who, according to 
Amédée Pichot’s ‘Histoire de Charles Edouard’ (ed. 4, 
vol, 11, p. 331), signed on October 24, 1745, a secret treaty 
with O’Brien, Lord Lismore, James III's agent in France, 
by which Louis XV fully acknowledged Charles Edward 
as Prince Regent of England and Scotland. Finally, 
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when the Prince had returned to France a beaten man 
Argenson loyally advocated his cause both in and out 
of season at the French Court, so much so that he 
compromised his own future by his efforts to save the 
lives of the unfortunate victims of the Rising. 

M. Rathery, the editor of Argenson’s Memoirs, was 
only able to put together four pages relating to this 
expedition; and he deeply deplores the loss of so much 
original material. It is therefore all the more important 
to point out that a great deal of unpublished evidence is 
to be found in the French War Office, in the four volumes 
of letters and other manuscripts relating to the affairs of 
Scotland in 1745-6. These documents are not absolutely 
complete, but they throw much light on the inner history 
of the expedition, and the causes of its delay and 
ultimate failure. They tell us, however, little about its 
origin or about the remarkable man to whose energy and 
enterprise it was due, and to whom we also owe the 
departure of Charles Edward from St Nazaire and his 
successful landing at Loch-na-nuagh in 1745. It is more 
than doubtful whether the rising would have ever taken 
place if it had not been for the help of Antony Vincent 
Walsh, the wealthy Nantes shipbroker who placed his 
two vessels the ‘Doutelle’ or ‘Du Teillay’ and the 
‘Elizabeth’ at Charles Edward's disposal, and himself 
accompanied the Prince in the former. The ‘Elizabeth 
was so severely mauled in her encounter with the 
‘Lion,’ a British man-of-war, that she was unable to 
continue her voyage; but Charles Edward, with Walsh, 
MacDonald, Sheridan and Kelly, safely reached Scotland 
in the ‘Doutelle. Walsh soon afterwards returned to 
France. The Duc de La Trémoille published all he was 
able to find of Walsh’s cipher correspondence with the 
Prince, whom he addressed as Douglas and Johnson ; but 
it must have been far more considerable, as Walsh was 
for nearly twenty years the Prince’s confidential agent 
at the French and Spanish Courts. The remainder was 
probably either scattered or destroyed on the death of 
his last two descendants in the direct male line, Theobald 
and Edward, 4th and 5th Earls Walsh, in 1881 and 1884. 

Antony Walsh’s family had already given conclusive 
proof of their loyalty to the House of Stuart. His grand- 
father, James Walsh, is said to have been captain of the 
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privateer on which James II fled from Kinsale to France 
after the battle of the Boyne. His father, Philip Walsh, 
was baptised at St Catherine’s, Dublin, on December 6, 
1666, and followed the grandfather to France, where he 
took up his residence at St Malo. Philip remained loyal 
to the Jacobite principles which he had inherited, and 
became one of those privateers who endeavoured to serve 
the dethroned king by harassing his enemies wherever he 
could find them. He subsequently entered the French 
East India Company’s service, and went to the Red Sea. 
He established business relations with Mocha, whence he 
introduced coffee into France, but was taken ill and died 
on his way home in September 1708. 

On Antony Walsh’s return to France in 1745, his 
services in successfully conveying Charles Edward to 
Scotland were duly recognised by James III, whe raised 
him to an Irish earldom. Louis XV has been much 
condemned by Jacobite historians for his treatment of 
the Prince; but there can be no doubt that at this period | 
he was far keener in his support than has been generally 
recognised, and was determined to do all he could to help 
him. The four volumes at the Ministry of War go a long 
way to show his earnestness; but, to grasp their full 
importance, they have to be supplemented by that portion 
of Maurepas’ and Argenson’s correspondence which was 
published by the Duc de La Trémoille ten years ago. 
Taken together, these documents show that at this 
comparatively early period of his reign, the French king 
had already initiated that private foreign policy of his 
own which was to reach its full development later, as has 
been shown by the Duc de Broglie in his ‘Secret du Roi.’ 

The King originally intended to assemble and equip in 
the various ports which line the coast of Flanders and 
Picardy all the frigates, privateers, boats and men-of-war 
needed for this service, and had, so early as November 15, 
1745, nominated ‘ Wailsh’ as one fully qualified to carry 
out all the necessary preparations for this expedition. In 
the order which he issued on this date, he directed the 
commissaries, ‘classed clerks’ and other officials of the 
French Admiralty for the policing of his coasts to obey 
Walsh’s orders. Walsh was to ascertain the number 
of troops available, as well as the quantity of baggage, 
artillery and ammunition that would have to be trans- 
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ported, and to determine the number of vessels that would 
be required, to examine their quality and capacity, and to 
see how many of them should be allocated to each port. 
It would then be his duty to deliver to the authorities of 
each port a list of the vessels selected, whether for the 
embarkation of the men or for the transport of artillery, 
baggage, etc., so as to enable them to take these vessels 
for the King’s service and provide for their equipment 
accordingly. He was also to determine the number of 
privateers required to convoy the transports across the 
Channel. In short, he was entrusted with all the pre- 
liminary organisation necessary for success. 

By December 11, Argenson was able to give the 
necessary instructions to Count d’Aunay, who was then 
in command at Dunkirk. The embarkation must be 
simultaneous; and, with this object in view, all the men 
must arrive on the same day. The two cavalry regiments, 
Fitzjames and Septimanie, were to leave their horses on 
shore and were to embark only their bridles, saddles and 
other equipment. The Royal Chabrillan was also to 
follow the same course, as it was thought that horses 
would encumber the transports unnecessarily, and that 
any number could be purchased when they reached 
England. Every precaution was to be taken to keep the 
secret; and therefore no parade or demonstration of any 
kind was to be made, either at Boulogne or Calais, for 
fear the enemy might get wind of the preparations. In 
like manner, the Duke of York’s arrival at Amiens to 
accompany the expedition was to be kept dark. He was 
to have no escort of any kind, and was to be accompanied 
by only a very few intimate friends. Chauvelin, who was 
to meet him there, was forbidden to show him any 
outward marks of respect that might lead to the suspicion 
that a royal prince, the brother and next heir of the 
Prince Regent of England and Scotland, had arrived. 
It was also at first proposed to find lodgings for him 
in a small village near Boulogne; and he was only to 
arrive at the port of embarkation at the very last 
moment. 

Of course, it was necessary that some persons not 
directly concerned should be made acquainted with the 
scheme. Marshal Saxe, who had himself formed a 
similar project in 1744, and was then in command of 
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the French army in Flanders, had naturally to be in- 
formed about the movements and despatch of the troops 
under his orders, so as to be ready to fill up the gaps 
caused by those who were leaving Flanders to take part 
in the expedition. The Duc de Fitzjames, who was then 
under orders to join Charles Edward in Scotland, had 
also to be told that his services would not be required 
there, as the Prince was then in England; but that he 
was to hold himself in readiness to join this expedition. 
On the whole the secret was well kept for the first few 
weeks. There were few English men-of-war or cruisers 
to be seen in the Channel; and it is quite possible 
that a crossing might have been effected without exciting 
the suspicion of the British Admiralty if only everything 
had been ready in time. 

At last the preparations were so far advanced that 
the War Office considered itself entitled to order the 
Duc de Richelieu, the grand-nephew of the great 
Cardinal, who had been chosen to take command, to 
join his forces at Boulogne. He had just distinguished 
himself, according to some authorities, by turning the 
fortune of war at the battle of Fontenoy in favour of the 
French. He had not only himself strongly urged but 
actually led the charge which, it was believed, had 
finally won the day. It is, however, extremely doubtful 
whether he was the best selection that could have been 
made. He was then in the prime of life, but, although 
aman of great courage ind resource on the field of battle, 
he lacked the capacity for organising an invasion which 
required not only the most elaborate preparations, but 
the decision to seize the favourable moment when it 
arrived. Marshal Saxe, though he was often described 
as a slow and heavv German, and possessed neither the 
brilliant wit nor showy talents of Richelieu, might possi- 
bly have succeeded where the other failed. As Argenson 
himself said, Saxe saw the situation from only one point 
of view, and that was the right one. The art of war was 
a much simpler thing than one thought; and Saxe had 
mastered its principles. He did not, like his more brilliant 
rival, get discouraged by adverse circumstances, and 
abandon one policy for several others in turn. 

Richelieu had always had a remarkable career, for he 
got himself talked about at the age of twelve, and had 
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been thrice imprisoned in the Bastille before he was 
twenty-one ; once for having made love to the Duchess 
of Burgundy, the King’s mother, a second time for a duel, 
and lastly for conspiracy against the safety of the State. 
His character was deplorable. He had been the boon 
companion of the Prince Regent in some of his worst 
excesses, and had by his advice and example done much 
to demoralise the King at an early age. He was a great 
favourite with women, and owed his success mostly to 
their patronage. Anne de Pléneuf, Marquise de Prie, who, 
as mistress of the Duc de Bourbon, ruled France from 
1723 to 1726, had him appointed ambassador to Vienna, 
where Morosoni describes him «as ‘the handsomest man 
and most gallant gentleman at Court, celebrated for his 
love affairs, which have caused the greatest scandal.’ He 
had indeed the most fascinating manners and expressed 
himself with the greatest ease and eloquence. In 1743 
he again owed much of his favour to the protection 
of the Duchesse de Chateauroux, then the King’s 
mistress. 

In spite of all this he was certainly out of place at 
Boulogne, where another man, with a tithe of his talents 
but endowed with greater diligence and foresight, could 
have profited by the opportunities the situation afforded 
before the English Government got wind of the prepara- 
tions that were being made at Boulogne and Calais. 
Richelieu was not ready when these occasions arose ; and, 
when once he perceived that the opportunity had been 
lost, got hopelessly discouraged. To begin with, his 
arrival at Boulogne was delayed. Heshould have reached 
that place on Dec. 20 at latest ; but, instead of going 
directly thither, he went round by Ostend and Ghent. 
He wished to give his orders at Ostend, in order to mis- 
lead the enemy into the idea that he proposed sailing 
from Ostend and Dunkirk; and he visited Ghent in 
order to see Marshal Saxe and obtain from him the loan 
of a general officer to take command at Calais. When 
he reached Boulogne the situation was hardly satis- 
factory. Lally-Tollendal, the Colonel of the Lally regi- 
ment of the Irish Brigade and one of his Major-Generals, 
was down with ‘colera morbus’ (sic); and, for some 
unexplained reason, Walsh, on whose shoulders the whole 
organisation rested, was under arrest. These were, how- 
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ever, but momentary inconveniences. Richelieu at once 
ordered Walsh to be released; and Lally speedily re- 
covered full health and strength. 

But for these and other delays, the Channel might 
possibly have been crossed and a landing effected on the 
British coast with the most fruitful results, in so far as 
Charles Edward was concerned. Everything ought to 
have been ready by Christmas night; but both the War 
Office and the Admiralty were behindhand in their 
preparations. A hard frost, which closed the locks of 
Bourbourg, was responsible for more than a week’s delay. 
Even then, had Richelieu arrived on the spot on the 
20th, or even insisted on starting immediately on his 
arrival, he might have accomplished something. He 
himself fully admitted all that these delays had cost him 
in a letter addressed to Argenson on the 29th, in which 
he lays particular stress on the absence of his artillery at 
the crucial moment: 


‘I could easily have effected a crossing if only my artillery 
had been at Calais, as the English men-of-war are now 
anchored in sight of Ostend. I might have done so with the 


moral certainty of avoiding all accidents, for an Irish officer, 
whom Lally has sent me, has just followed the whole coast- 
line from Dungeness to Dover. He was pursued by a privateer 
whom he managed to elude; and this officer, who has brought 
me a map of all that part of the coast, has seen nothing that 
could give us the slightest anxiety. If there is no change in 
the situation, if the winds become as favourable to us as they 
have been, and the enemy remain in their present state of 
ignorance, I hope to be in a position in two days to take full 
advantage of the situation. This, however, must become 
harder as time goes on; and, if I am to believe M. Bart, or if 
the enemy gets wind of what is going on, my friends and I 
will be worthy of all commiseration. I hope to move my 
artillery this evening and to march my men at the same 
time. Let us, however, suppose for a moment that some of 
the artillery has not arrived or is not on board; if only a 
small quantity of men and guns are missing, I will cross 
myself by the first favourable wind, and allow them to follow 
the next day. If, on the other hand, the enemy acquire 
positive information of what is going on, or by some chance 
their vessels cross my route, the attempt must prove 
extremely hazardous. I am taking every precaution imagin- 
able to be well informed on my side, and will act. with the 
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greatest prudence in an undertaking where I am exposed to 
so much risk and danger.’ 


He finishes his letter in the following words: 

‘M. de Sechelles has arrived at Calais to complete the 
supplies and to repair a most unfortunate mistake—the 
absence of those hundred horses belonging to the artillery 
which you had promised me, which are on my establishment, 
but which I have not seen, and I do not know where to find 
them.’ 


It is not very easy to apportion the blame for this 
blunder, which certainly proved fatal to the success of 
the expedition. Aunay complains that, notwithstanding 
all the representations he had made to Walsh, there was 
much confusion in the order for the embarkation of the 
artillery ; and that Lally was unable to give any other 
answer than that it was Walsh’s business, and that he 
ought to be left alone to do as he thought best. 
Argenson, for his part, argued that all the artillery ought 
to have been either at Dunkirk or ready to go thither 
from St Omer and Ypres, where he had made arrange- 
ments for having it loaded on barges. If this had not 
been done, Aunay was himself the responsible party, as 
he had been told to come to an understanding on this 
very subject with Bart and Lally. Argenson adds that 
Richelieu was also to blame for the delay, as he had 
always wished to collect his artillery at Dunkirk so as 
to mask by this manceuvre the real port of embarkation. 
Argenson repudiates at the same time all responsibility 
for the want of horses. Had not Richelieu said he 
would not require any, as he hoped to commandeer them 
on his landing in England? And the requisite harness 
for this purpose had been added to the supplies which 
had been despatched to headquarters.‘ 

It would not be profitable to follow this controversy 
further, or to attempt to determine how far Argenson 
and Richelieu were respectively responsible for the delays. 
One thing is certain, that, if only a landing had been 
effected even on December 28 (N.S.), the story of Charles 
Edward’s march into England might have ended differ- 
ently. In considering this matter we are always exposed 
to a certain amount of confusion through the difference 
between the Julian calendar, still observed at that time in 
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England, and the Gregorian calendar, which had long 
been adopted in France. Charles Edward had, according 
to English calculations, arrived at Derby on December 4, 
and did not start on his retreat until the 6th. The 28th 
(N.S.) corresponded with the 17th (0.S.) on which day the 
Prince was in Westmorland, and Carlisle still held out 
for the Jacobite cause. 

It has been argued that the landing of a foreign force 
might have roused the country to the utmost heights of 
patriotic fervour ; but this is very far from certain. The 
House of Hanover was by no means popular with the 
masses of the people; and a third of the invading army 
consisted of men who, although Irish for the most part, 
still were born British subjects, and could speak the 
language of the country. When, in addition to this, we 
bear in mind that the Duke of York, a descendant of 
that race which had ruled England for nearly three- 
quarters of a century, one of the handsomest princes in 
Europe, with the most engaging manners, had already 
arrived at Dunkirk and was to have accompanied the 
expedition, no one can say that it was an absolutely 
forlorn hope. His brother had landed in Scotland with 
a very small following, and yet his personality and his 
descent had not only roused the loyalty of the Scottish 
Highlanders, but had overcome all opposition until he 
got within easy marching distance of the capital. 

Richelieu, on his side, must bear his share of the 
blame for the failure. The artillery had arrived at 
St Omer and at Ypres at the end of November, and could 
have been despatched at the very shortest notice to 
Dunkirk, where he wished to detain it with the object 
of masking the real port of embarkation. He wished, 
however, to make assurance doubly sure, as he was 
convinced that, if only the wind remained in the proper 
quarter and the English Government continued in ignor- 
ance of his movements, he ought to get his artillery to 
Calais in time and effect the crossing under the most 
favourable auspices. But many of his followers were 
becoming disheartened by their first rebuff and were 
fast losing faith in the enterprise. Bart, the son of that 
Jean Bart who half a century earlier had wrought such 
havoc among British ships, had quite changed his mind, 
He doubted whether it was as easy to effect a crossing 
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as he had once thought, and saw the difficulties increase 
every day. It was bad enough to risk a change in the 
direction of the wind, but he argued it must become 
more and more difficult to keep their plans secret. Still 
Richelieu kept up his spirits and determined to follow 
Walsh to Boulogne on December 30 if the weather should 
prove favourable and the artillery had reached Calais ; 
otherwise he would not go thither before New Year's 
Day. He would wait on the designs of Providence, with 
the object of crossing at the first favourable opportunity 
and making straight for Dover. When once he had landed 
his men, Marshal Saxe was to follow with sixteen 
squadrons of cavalry and all the other reinforcements 
necessary to place James III on the throne of England ; 
and he was convinced that with a fair amount of good 
fortune he would succeed. 

The elaborate preparations which had been made 
could not be kept secret very long, especially as the 
young officers who were going to take part in the 
expedition were unable to resist the temptation of 
talking about it, and said good-bye to their friends at 
Court and in Paris, in uniform and with as much ostenta- 
tion as if they had been leaving for Flanders. Thus in 
a few days the enemy was bound to hear of what was 
afoot. On New Year’s Eve the thirty-five transports 
that were to carry the artillery to Calais left Dunkirk ; 
but hardly had they got out of port than they were 
attacked by two British privateers, which captured two 
of the transports and a French privateer, blew up a third 
transport, and drove eight more on to the cliffs, where 
they were wrecked. From this day on the project ceased 
to be a secret; and the coast was constantly patrolled by 
the British fleet, although Aunay and the Duke of York 
fondly cherished the hope that Admiral Vernon, who 
was in command, was at heart a Jacobite and really 
sympathised with the objects of the expedition. They 
quite understood that at this early stage he could hardly 
give open expression to his feelings. But they argued, 
and with some show of reason, that, if he had really 
wished to ruin the expedition, he could, by sending some 
light frigates with the two larger ships, have easily 
captured the whole convoy; for these vessels, drawing 
less water, could have followed the transports into the 
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shallows, and none would have escaped. Then, again, 
the French transports had not been attacked by any of 
the vessels of King George’s Navy, but by two privateers. 
Furthermore, these privateers could hardly have been 
under Vernon’s orders, as they had been in the habit of 
acting more like pirates than anything else, and three 
days earlier had pursued and captured a Dutch neutral. 
The notion that Vernon was a Jacobite was the Duke 
of York's excuse for writing him a private letter in 
which he appealed to his proved loyalty to the House 
of Stuart. Either this supposition was erroneous, or 
Vernon had by this time fully made up his mind to 
throw in his lot with the House of Hanover; for, by 
December 31, he had already told the Mayor of Dover 
that ‘a young person whom they call the Prince,’ meaning 
the Duke of York, was at Dunkirk with the French 
force, and he bade the seaport towns put themselves in a 
proper state of defence. 

The Duke of York now left Dunkirk for Boulogne, 
where, according to Argenson, he became more devout 
than he had ever been; so much so that Richelieu had 
the greatest difficulty in hiding what he called his 
‘Italian devotion’ from those Protestant Jacobites who 
were at Boulogne. It was with this object that he now 
hurried on the final preparations for launching the 
expedition. Opinions were becoming more and more 
divided as to its wisdom and probable success. While 
Walsh and his Jacobite friends held that it presented 
but few difficulties, Bart had come to regard them as 
absolutely insurmountable. Richelieu was also becoming 
more and more sceptical. The delay at Boulogne was 
producing its natural results. It was hard to get either 
food or forage there, and he was compelled to send 
the horses and their grooms back to St Omer. On the 
other hand, there was plenty of cheap brandy available, 
on which some of the troops, and especially the men of 
the Irish Brigade, got drunk ; so much so that they took 
to fighting amongst themselves, and a dozen of them 
were already in hospital. Richelieu therefore issued 
stringent orders forbidding the citizens of Boulogne to 
sell brandy to the soldiers; the guards and patrols were 
trebled ; and the disturbances were ultimately quelled. 

Even after the discovery of the projected invasion 
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there were moments when the English men-of-war 
relaxed their vigilance; and the Jacobites sometimes 
nourished hopes of being able to effect a crossing after 
dark. Fishing smacks and other small vessels, acting as 
scouts, reported that the sea was often clear at night, 
and occasionally in the daytime when the wind drove the 
enemy into the Downs. By January 5, 1746, the final 
arrangements had been made, and everything was ready 
for the start; but out of excess of caution the actual 
move was again postponed until the 9th. The Boulogne 
force included the Duke of York and the Duc de 
Richelieu, with four major-generals—the Count de Fitz- 
james, the Count de Tressan, Count Rothe, and M. 
d’Héronville de Claye. General Bulkeley, colonel of 
the Bulkeley regiment of the Irish Brigade, was in 
command of the Volunteers. The force also included 
the Chevalier Le Pelletier, Brigadier-General in com- 
mand of the artillery ; eleven officers and between sixty 
and seventy men of the artillery; M. de Cossigny, in 
command of the engineers, and others. There were 
130 horses for the officers and the artillery; and 100,000 
rations of biscuits were provided. The twelve battalions 
of infantry included the two battalions of the Orleans 
regiment, one of the Beauvoisin and one of the Rochefort 
regiments, two battalions of militia, and the six Irish 
regiments. The force which was to embark at Calais 
included M. de Fimarcon, M. de Mézieres and the Duc de 
Fitzjames, as Major-Generals ; and the Earl of Tyrconnell 
as Brigadier-General in command of the cavalry. There 
were also at Calais part of the camp-hospital, 6000 
muskets, 10 pieces of ordnance, 50,000 rations of biscuit, 
with all the provisions, brandy and ammunition. The 
force at Calais consisted of three battalions of the Crillon 
and three of the Royal regiment of infantry, four 
squadrons of the Fitzjames regiment of cavalry, and 40 
horses for the artillery. The camp hospital was divided 
between Calais and Boulogne, and included all that was 
needed for religious services, in the shape of a portable 
altar and the sacred vessels. 

Richelieu gave positive instructions to the general 
officers that they were only to embark one horse each 
and such baggage as was absolutely necessary. They 
were to bear in mind that transports would be sent back 
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to France immediately to make up a second convoy, by 
which all the other effects they would need would be 
despatched to them, once they had taken up a strong 
position in the country. They must also take enough 
food for themselves and their servants for four days. 
Brigadier-Generals, colonels, majors and adjutants might 
take one horse apiece, if there was room; but none of the 
other officers were to take any. Colonels would be 
allowed a trunk; but other officers were only allowed a 
portmanteau, a canteen, a hold-all and a bearskin or a 
mattress. Each of these officers must, on leaving port, 
take enough cooked meat, bread and wine for four days 
for himself and for his servants. No sergeant’s or 
soldier’s wife was to embark on any pretext. 

The strictest silence must be observed upon the journey. 
Should they land at night, they would be exposed to one 
great danger. They might not recognise their own 
friends in the dark and might fire upon one another by 
mistake. They were therefore not to fire at all until 
they had learnt to distinguish between their friends and 
the enemy. For this reason small detachments would be 
sent in advance, so as to be ready for all emergencies ; 
and they must remember to avoid the confusion that 
might arise from the presence of a large number of Irish- 
men in the invading force. Officers and men were there- 
fore instructed to show as much white as possible, either 
in the way of handkerchiefs or shirts, as these are far 
more easily distinguished at night than cockades. They 
were also strictly forbidden to light any fires before day- 
light or to do anything else that would prematurely make 
their presence known. Finally, as the safety of the men 
largely depended upon their observing the very strictest 
discipline, they must remember that they landed as friends 
and hoped to be joined by at least some of the people 
of the country. Whatever straw or other supplies might 
be needed were to be purchased by arrangement with the 
people. Soldiers and servants were forbidden on pain of 
death to separate from their troop on any pretext, to go 
alone into the villages, private houses or outhouses, or 
to cut down any trees unless by express order and under 
the supervision of their own officers. Finally they were 
forbidden to enter into any controversy or religious 
discussions with the people of England. 
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Richelieu was, however, becoming more and more 
sceptical as to the possibility of crossing the Channel. 
As he wrote to Argenson on January 6, they hoped to 
have all their horses and ammunition on board by the 
8th, so as then to take advantage of that miracle by 
which alone they could expect success. The capture of 
the transports had, however, materially changed the 
situation. The English Government had reinforced the 
fleet stationed in the Downs; and it was now watching the 
whole coast-line from Boulogne to Ostend. The trans- 
ports, 160 in number, were exposed to the additional 
danger of a panic spreading not only amongst the pilots 
but also among the soldiers, who were unaccustomed to 
go to sea and liable to sea-sickness. The enemy’s force 
might, by throwing itself upon the fleet, scatter it to the 
four winds, thus rendering concentration and an effective 
landing impossible. Opinions were therefore becoming 
more and more divided as to the possibility of invasion. 
While some regarded the outlook as hopeless, others 
remained full of confidence. But even among the 
optimists there were those who thought that the appear- 
ance of the smallest hostile ship, even at a distance, ought 
to prevent them from leaving harbour; while even 
pessimists recognised that a crossing might be justified if 
the wind drove the enemy off the scene. Richelieu was 
disposed to take a middle course and await events ; but 
the sea was very rough, and little news could be obtained, 
while the few cruisers sent out to reconnoitre had been 
forced by stress of weather to seek refuge in Calais 
harbour. The enemy were anxious to prosecute en- 
quiries on the spot, and some of their spies were arrested 
in Boulogne. 

The only chance now of getting out of Boulogne was 
at high tide between the 4th and the 13th of January; 
but the enemy was constantly on the watch. On the 6th 
seventeen vessels, of which eleven were battleships, 
appeared in front of the harbour. On the 7th, five could 
be seen, and they spent all night in the roads. On the 
8th, two men-of-war took up their station seven miles 
off, but the others were within call; and two of these, of 
from forty to fifty guns, blocked the entrance to Calais 
harbour, one anchoring in the roads, while the other 
cruised about under full sail. At daybreak they both 
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stood out to sea, but remained within sight. Meanwhile 
the King and Argenson were getting more and more 
impatient, and blamed Richelieu for the difficulties he 
was raising. They therefore urged him to seize the very 
first opportunity of getting across, since, with every day’s 
delay, the projected expedition became more public. 

Richelieu’s only hope was such heavy weather as 
would not only carry his force straight across the 
Channel, but drive their opponents off the scene. On the 
morning cf the 9th the weather was most unfavourable ; 
yet the enemy’s ships remained on the watch. In the 
evening the wind veered round for a short time, and there 
might have been a chance of getting across; but several 
of the enemy were cruising in the Channel and approached 
the coast from time to time with the object of keeping a 
sharp look-out on Calais and Boulogne. Even the 
Jacobites in the French service were now discouraged. 
Bulkeley urged that it would be the height of audacity 
to risk the King’s troops, and still more the person 
of the Duke of York, in attempting to force a passage 
through the hostile fleet. He was also very much 
disappointed at the slackness shown by the English 
counties in declaring for the Prince. Though Charles 
Edward had marched across England without encounter- 
ing resistance, he had received no practical encouragement 
from those men who had been most liberal in their 
promises beforehand ; and Bulkeley feared that the Duke 
of York would meet with a like reception. The Jacobites 
had, however, one great consolation : though the cost of 
these operations fell pretty heavily on the French 
Treasury, King George’s expenses were heavier still; for 
not only had his ships to patrol day and night the whole 
coast from Boulogne to Ostend, but his army on the 
Continent was reduced to inaction. The Jacobites could 
therefore congratulate themselves that they~ made it 
absolutely impossible for the Hanoverians to carry on 
their campaign in Flanders. 

The British ships steadily maintained their watch 
until January 14, when the spring tides ceased and all 
hope of carrying out the plan had, for the present, to be 
abandoned. Attention was therefore turned in other 
directions, and many proposals were put forward. The 
first thing was to withdraw the troops from Boulogne and 
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Calais, as food was rising to famine prices and sickness 
spreading amongst the men. Richelieu wrote to Argenson 
in his usual cynical mood. Although he was not a party 
to the original planning of the expedition and felt no 
enthusiasm for the Jacobite cause, still, as he had been 
entrusted with the supreme command, it was his special 
business to find an outlet of some kind. He therefore 
proposed to move his men to the West of France and 
attempt a landing on the Cornish coast, in South Wales 
or in Ireland, with the help of either the fleet which was 
getting ready at Brest or the St Malo privateers. The 
English and Irish Jacobites gave him to understand that 
there was a strong Jacobite sentiment in those parts. 
The British fleet was now concentrated in the Straits of 
Dover ; they might therefore have some reasonable hopes 
of effecting a landing in the West. When once this had 
been done they would find themselves some three hundred 
miles from the nearest detachment of the regular army, 
and they would have ample time to enlist men on British 
soil before the regulars could get within reach. He 
therefore asked the King to allow him the use of the 
squadron which was fitting out at Brest, to escort his 
transports or to carry his men either to the West of 
England or to Ireland. He had given the enemy so much 
to do on the coast of Flanders that they were likely to 
remain there for some time to come, at all events so long 
as they remained in the dark about the change of plan. 
The troops he had collected at Boulogne and Calais could 
easily be moved without exciting undue _ suspicion, 
especially as he would necessarily have to leave his 
transports behind in harbour so long as Calais and 
Boulogne were blocked by the enemy. 

This proposal was strongly opposed by the Count de 
Maurepas, Minister of Marine. He was determined that 
nothing should be done to divert the Brest squadron from 
its original destination, which was the Nova Scotia 
expedition under command of his cousin, the Duke de La 
Rochefoucauld d’Anville. Maurepas hoped that this 
would secure his cousin the Field-Marshal’s baton ; but 
the unfortunate commander lost his life as well as the 
whole of his squadron, which was destroyed after costing 
the State some 15,000,000 livres. Had it not been for 
Maurepas’ family feeling, this squadron could with the 
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greatest ease have landed Richelieu’s force in the western 
parts of the United Kingdom, and at least have done 
something practical instead of wasting all its resources. 

Richelieu’s next proposal was to make use of the St 
Malo privateers, many of whom were commanded by 
Irishmen. They were to transport his 4000 men from 
Havre to either Torbay or Cornwall, where the coast had 
been left without any defence. The crossing to Ireland 
was rather longer, but it presented even greater ad- 
vantages, owing to the friendly disposition of the people. 
He also thought of landing 4000 men at Maldon in Essex, 
which was within easy reach of London. He argued 
successively in favour of each one of these plans, which 
he adopted, advocated, criticised and abandoned with the 
greatest nonchalance as the spirit moved him. On the 
whole he was, perhaps, most in favour of moving his men 
to Normandy; but here he again had to argue with 
Maurepas, who maintained that it was impossible to 
collect enough St Malo privateers at Havre to protect the 
passage of the transports and the landing of the men 
either in Cornwall or in Ireland. Richelieu, not daunted 
by this opposition, replied that he had not asked for 
these privateers as an escort but as transports, believing 
that 3000 men would serve his purpose. He therefore 
again insisted on the necessity of adopting one of his 
suggestions, and was strongly supported in this view by 
the Duke of York. But his proposals, which were duly 
considered at Court, did not commend themselves to 
Argenson, who preferred to send small detachments to 
Scotland, since there at least the Prince had shown 
conclusively that he could rely upon considerable support. 
Richelieu then urged that, if any practical result was to 
be secured, it would be far better to send several 
regiments, especially as he had in Dunkirk and Ostend 
enough transports to carry 4300 men; but he again 
emphasised the presence of a hostile fleet in the Channel, 
which could stop them with the greatest ease when they 
left harbour. This, however, did not prevent him from 
taking the necessary steps to execute the King’s orders ; 
and he hoped to be ready to despatch the transports to 
Scotland by the end of January. 

Once more the winds proved hostile. Everything was 
ready by February 5, but nothing could be done then, as 
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it was impossible to get out of harbour. The wind 
shifted a few days subsequently ; and the Clare regiment 
of the Irish Brigade went on board with the object of 
taking advantage of the first favourable opportunity ; but, 
just as they were ready to start, the wind set once more 
due north, and the departure had to be postponed. There 
was, however, a rift in the clouds—the safe arrival of a 
vessel which had left Montrose on January 25, and had 
crossed without meeting any of the hostile fleet. 
Richelieu had therefore some ground for the belief that 
his cruisers might be equally fortunate. This was also 
the view held at Court, where they were still strongly of 
opinion that these detachments ought to be sent to 
Scotland. This view was confirmed by the arrival of the 
Montrose boat, which brought the first definite news of the 
Battle of Falkirk. But every day the obstacles increased. 
Not only did the wind remain steadily in the north, but 
the hostile fleet in the Channel was now aided in its 
task by fresh ships which patrolled the eastern coast 
of Scotland. Notwithstanding all these drawbacks, the 
Court was so determined to send help at all risks that 
orders were given for the embarkation of the Berwick 
regiment at Calais and of the Rothe and Fitzjames 
regiments at Ostend under Count de Fitzjames. On 
February 19, they made an attempt to leave in three 
transports, of which two were driven back, while the 
third was captured. 

These misfortunes were beginning to tell upon Riche- 
lieu, who applied for leave to return to Paris on the ground 
of ill-health. He left Lord Clare in command during his 
absence, with the strictest injunctions to neglect no 
opportunity of using the first favourable change in the 
wind, and of endeavouring to send detachments to 
Scotland, no matter at what risk of capture. On 
reaching Paris, Richelieu spent most of his time in 
denouncing the Ministers of War and Marine for the way 
in which they had treated him. Nothing (he declared) was 
ready when it was required; the whole organisation was 
in confusion; everything had been done to thwart his 
proposals. He was, however, able to tell Clare that the 
King was more determined than ever to send as many 
men as possible to Scotland, and that he fully approved 
of Richelieu’s instructions to face all risks of capture on 
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the way. This was enough to remove for the moment 
all hesitation on Clare’s part; and he therefore gave Bart 
orders to take advantage of the first favourable wind, 
whatever obstacles might stand in the way. 

The whole of the Clare regiment and some battalions 
of the Berwick regiment had remained all this time on 
board in Dunkirk harbour ; and the men were so cramped 
for want of proper space that they could not all lie down 
at the same time. Notwithstanding this drawback, steps 
were taken to embark the rest of the Berwick regiment ; 
and it was to set sail on the day next after the departure 
of the Clare regiment. These orders were given, although 
Clare had told the Minister of War that the wind was 
due north, and that the harbour of Dunkirk was more 
difficult of exit than that of Ostend. Not only were there 
several sandbanks between the two harbours, but both 
passages were so narrow that the exit could be blocked 
by the enemy with the greatest ease. 

On February 27 the wind turned and blew for a short 
time with such force that even Bart himself thought it 
would be safe to send the first transports out. The signal 
was given at four o'clock ; but at the last moment Bart and 
Charron changed their minds. The wind had gone down, 
and the enemy had appeared in the offing in such numbers 
that they considered capture a dead certainty. Clare 
gave a full account of this to Argenson, and asked for 
more precise orders, pointing out that Bart had been 
instructed not only to wait for a wind strong enough to 
carry the transports immediately out of danger, but to 
refrain from making any move if the enemy were in sight. 
It would be impossible, he said, to fulfil all these con- 
ditions, especially as every day the danger increased, and 
nothing could be done owing to the constant presence of 
the enemy. 

Argenson replied that the King saw no reason to 
revoke the orders he had already given to Clare, or to 
modify the instructions which Richelieu had given when 
he left Boulogne. Consequently, on March 1, three 
men-of-war, the ‘Emeraude,’ the ‘Maurepas, and the 
‘Aventurier, escorting three transports with the Clare 
regiment and some detachments of the Berwick and 
Dunkeld regiments on board, left harbour under M. de 
Fimarcon. They carried a very substantial amount of 
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treasure, which was sadly wanted by the Prince. Their 
successful exit justified all that Argenson had urged in 
favour of a bold move, as they were able to evade the 
enemy’s ships without much difficulty. They were, how- 
ever, less fortunate when they approached Scotland, 
for they found the east coast so strictly watched by 
Admiral Byng and his fleet that they were unable to 
effect a landing. They were compelled to return south, 
and eventually succeeded in re-entering Dunkirk harbour, 
but only with the greatest difficulty. They might 
certainly have done more, as the ‘Prince de Nassau,’ 
which had left Ostend on February 19, managed to land 
two companies of the Fitzjames regiment in Aberdeen- 
shire on March 5, and was able to return to Ostend on 
the 12th without any trouble. The ‘Prince Charles,’ 
with a million ‘livres tournois’ on board, set sail for 
Scotland on March 26. She also carried a large quantity 
of arms and ammunition, which would have been invalu- 
able at this critical moment. Other preparations were 
made, as the constant presence of the enemy’s fleet in the 
straits had not proved an absolute impediment on these 
two occasions; and Clare’s orders were so positive and 
precise that he was bound to do his best to convey men 
and arms to Scotland. 

These reinforcements may not have been so numerous 
as was originally intended; but they would certainly 
have had a very important effect on the issues of the 
campaign if they had only arrived in time. They might 
have postponed and possibly have averted the final 
disaster at Culloden. When, however, the news of 
Charles Edward’s overwhelming defeat reached France, 
all further preparations were abandoned ; and the whole 
energy of the French Government was concentrated on 
saving his person from the Duke of Cumberland’s revenge. 
This was eventually accomplished by Colonel Richard 
Warren, who succeeded in landing the Prince at Roscoff 
on the coast of Brittany on October 10, 1746. 


V. HussEyY-WALSH. 
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Art. 5—SPINOZA, GOETHE, AND THE MODERNS. 


1. Benott de Spinoza. By P. L. Couchoud. Paris: Alcan, 
1902. 

2. Spinoza and Religion. By Elmer Ellsworth Powell. 
London : Kegan Paul, 1906. 

3. Spinoza; A Handbook to the Ethics. By James A. 
Picton. London: Constable, 1907. 

. Spinoza’s Leben, Werke und Lehre. By Kuno Fischer. 
Heidelberg: Winter, 1909. 

. Science et Religion. By Emile Boutroux. Paris: 
Flammarion, 1908. Translation by J. Nield. London: 
Duckworth, 1909. 

6. Spinoza’s Short Treatise on God, Man and his Well- 
being. By A. Wolf. London: Black, 1910. 
7. Spinoza. By the Rt Hon. Sir F. Pollock. New edition. 
London: Duckworth, 1912. ~ 
And other works, 


Spinoza has been called the Father of Modern Thought; 
but modern Spinozaism was not brought to the birth till 
1780 in the memorable conversation between Lessing and 
Jacobi, in the course of which the former said that there 
is no other philosophy than the philosophy of Spinoza. 
However, the year after that saw the publication of 
Kant’s ‘Critique of Pure Reason, which, in producing 
a complete revolution in philosophic thought, eclipsed 
Spinoza for atime. It was left for the nineteenth cen- 
tury to do full justice to his philosophy; and at no time, 
perhaps, has his influence been greater than at the 
present moment. Spinoza, as M. Renan said in his ad- 
dress at the unveiling of the monument erected to his 
honour at The Hague in 1877, was far in advance of his 
age. His independence of thought, his utter freedom 
from religious bias, his determination to yield to no other 
authority but the ‘majesty of truth,’ his original treat- 
ment of the science of Ethics, his ‘ boundless unselfish- 
ness, that so powerfully affected Goethe—all these 
qualities appeal in a remarkable degree to modern 
thought, while his idealised naturalism proves specially 
attractive to modern men of science. Less aggressive in 
the statement of his original ideas than his contemporary 
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Hobbes—they were born on the same day—or some 
modern scientific dogmatists professing to be his disciples, 
he yet approaches very closely the modern standpoint in 
his determinism, while he denies final causes, calling 
teleology the asylum of ignorance. At the same time 
he retains a firm belief in the causa causarum, i.e. 
‘mechanical causation’ plus the Divine immanence 
animating the Cosmos, and thus in his philosophical system 
paves the way for the new Theism. 

Spinoza adumbrates the modern theory, accepted by 
the late Prof. Clifford, that thought is an attribute of the 
universe conceived of as at once material and spiritual. 
Though a freethinker and a determinist, he was almost 
ascetic in his austere simplicity. One of the first to 
disassociate virtue from religion, he lived the life of a - 
saint ; and, in spite of his denial of the supernatural, he 
yet displays a singular leaning towards piety like that 
of the mystics, with whom he had much in common. 
Indeed Victor Cousin, who has done so much in 
rehabilitating Spinozaism, speaks of the ‘Ethic’ as at 
bottom a mystical poem. It was from Spinoza, too, that 
the late Prof. Paulsen derived his theory of idealistic 


pantheism, as explained in his lectures on Spinoza twenty 
years ago; and it is to him that Prof. Haeckel traces his 
conception ‘of the monistic creed of science.’ 


‘ We adhere firmly ’ (he says) ‘ to the pure, unequivocal monism 
of Spinoza. Matter, or infinitely-extended substance, and 
Spirit (or Energy), or sensitive and thinking substance, are 
the two fundamental attributes or principal properties of the 
all-embracing divine essence of the world, the universal 
substance.’ (‘ Riddle of the Universe,’ cap. I.) 


Thus the primeval unity of Spinoza becomes ‘le Dieu des 
savants,’ supplanting the conception of the ‘ Opifex Deus 

which proved soattractive to the eighteenth century Deists, 
who vilified Spinoza as an atheist without studying or 
understanding him. True, the unknowable and eternal 
substance forms the basis of religion and morality in 
Spinoza’s scheme ; yet he is not an atheist, since with him 
extension and thought, the two attributes of Substance, 
are also the attributes of God, who is the great reality in 
the transitory order of things, ‘ Deus est summe constans 
in suis operibus.’ In this, again, Spinoza anticipates the 
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Moderns, notably Lotze, and becomes, as one of his critics 
says, ‘the herald of the modern era.’ 

Spinoza has also much in common with the Stoics, for 
the Stoic doctrine of the ‘animus mundi,’ permeating all 
material things, corresponds to his own belief in the 
Divine Immanence. Again, modern Stoicism, in making 
the preservation and cultivation of man’s higher self in 
the interests of our common humanity the chief aim of 
existence, closely resembles Spinoza’s scheme of life. In 
his cheerful acceptance of the inevitable in the order of 
things, he is a Stoic. His happiness of spirit is not only 
the ‘ gaieté’ of ‘homme généreux’ of his contemporary 
Descartes, but rather that of ‘homme libre,’ whose chief 
aim is the complete liberation of the mind from the 
entanglement of the senses and the disturbing influence 
of the passions, the complete emancipation, in short, from 
individualistic selfishness. His conatus, or desire to live, 
in which some see the germ of our modern idea of the 
struggle for existence, as opposed to the pessimistic 
negation of existence, is the rational effort of each 
individual to work out his destiny in the universe, finding 
in God ‘the infinite complement of our fragmentary 
life.’ 

Again, though Spinoza can scarcely be called an 
agnostic—for his intellect was positivist rather than 
sceptical, approaching at times a higher form of dog- 
matism—he admits that the ideas we form on the totality 
of being are inadequate. Yet he speaks of the felicity 
of those who know God, ‘by which knowledge we are 
attracted to do only those things which love and piety 
suggest.’ It is this which made Novalis speak of him as 
the ‘God-intoxicated man,’ and led Tennyson to say that 
he is ‘so full of God that he sees Him everywhere.’ For 
this reason, too, Spinoza repels the charge of irreligion as 
a gross and malicious calumny. 


‘Does he’ (he writes in a letter to Oosten) ‘ cast off all religion 
who affirms that God is to be accepted as the highest good, 
and, as such, is to be loved with a liberated soul; and that in 
this only consists our highest happiness and freedom? More, 
that the reward of virtue is virtue itself, and the punishment 
of folly and weakness is nothing else but folly itself, and 
finally that every man’s duty is to love his neighbour and to 
obey the commands of the supreme power ?’ 
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It was Spinoza’s audacity in his natural interpretation 
of the Bible, his denial of miracles, and his freedom of 
speculation generally, which brought him into conflict 
with the upholders of traditional beliefs. The ‘ Tractatus 
Theologico-politicus’ is called by Leibniz an ‘ unbearably 
freethinking book’; and the enemies of de Witt, Spinoza’s 
friend and protector, speak of it as ‘forged in hell by a 
renegade Jew and the devil.’ Spinoza has been called 
the greatest of modern Jews, as St Augustine has been 
called the first of modern men, because both deal with 
religion intellectually, i.e. with the help of natural reason. 
He even approaches the Modernist standpoint, for 
Modernism, in its wider signification, concerns itself less 
with conventional forms of belief than with the adapta- 
tion of the religious spirit, in accordance with the 
ascertained truths of science, to the realities and require- 
ments of daily life and duty. As in the seventeenth 
century a more liberal theology struggled into existence 
with the emergence of the new philosophy of Descartes 
and Spinoza, so modern Spinozaism, abandoning the old 
idea of the ‘spatial transcendence of the Deity,’ believes 
in the immediate activity of God in nature, including 
human nature; or, as George Tyrrell in his ‘ Christianity 
at the Cross-Roads’ (p. 110) puts it, ‘only so far as the 
absolute is also immanent, and mingles with the world’s 
progress, can religion have an object.’ 

In the same way, recognising the fact that the great 
problems of our day have their root in ethical soil, modern 
Spinozaism is inclined to identify ethics with religion ; 
Spinoza himself might have said, with one of his spiritual 
ancestors, Maimonides, ‘ My religion enjoins me to believe 
nothing, but to think the truth and to practise goodness. 
If I find any hindrance in this from external circum- 
stances, it is not my fault. I do all that lies in my 
power. And his influence is clearly seen in the efforts 
of modern moralists to combine the principle of self- 
preservation with that of self-renunciation, of persistent 
well-doing with cheerful resignation. ‘The great and 
guiding landmarks of a wise life are, indeed, few and 
simple—to do our duty; to avoid useless sorrow; to 
acquiesce patiently in the inevitable.’ ‘These words, 
taken from Lecky’s ‘Map of Life,’ contain in nuce the 
practical outcome of Spinoza’s ‘ Ethic.’ ” 
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As a strenuous advocate of civil and religious freedom 
Spinoza is in full agreement with the moderns, as well 
as in his preference for constitutional government. As 
against Hobbes, he stands for human solidarity and 
universal brotherhood, following in this respect the 
republican ideal of the Stoics. Hence the importance 
attached in his system to the training of the intellect so as 
to attain to a rational view of the harmony of interests 
between the individual and the community. Nor does he 
lose sight of the practical side of social idealism. ‘It is 
not enough,’ he says in the ‘ Tractatus Politicus,’ ‘to point 
out what ought to be; we must also point out what 
can be, so that everyone may receive his due without 
depriving others of what is due to them.’ 

For this and similar reasons Spinozaism is not only a 
formal system of metaphysics, but a philosophy of life: 
and as such it has entered into the current of modern 
life and culture. It is this which makes it so intensely 
interesting, quite apart from the attractive character of 
Spinoza himself. Coleridge and Wordsworth naturalised 
him in this country, and secured for him an honoured 
place as the inaugurator of Nature-worship. Shelley had 
some intention of translating the ‘Tractatus Theologico- 
politicus’; and we may see traces of Spinozaism in such 
lines as these: 

‘Spirit of Nature! thou 
Life of interminable multitudes, 
Soul of those mighty spheres 
Whose changeless paths through Heaven’s deep silence lie’ ; 


or, again, in those which recall Spinoza’s view of humanity 
as the permanent manifestation of the immutable order 
of the universe : 


‘Man, one harmonious soul of many a soul, 
Whose nature is its own Divine control 
Where all things flow to all, as rivers to the sea.’ 


Tennyson in his high pantheism, as in ‘ Vastness,’ and 
Blake, of whom it has been said that, ‘whilst he was 
proclaiming the essential spirituality of matter, he was 
at the same moment asserting and revelling in that 
physical nature which was for him not the symbol, but 
the very substance of the spiritual,’ were more or less 
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influenced by Spinoza. The same is true of Francis 
Thompson in the lines : 


*O world invisible, we view thee, 
O world intangible, we touch thee, 
O world unknowable, we know thee, 
Inapprehensible, we clutch thee.’ 


In a similar way Goethe's ‘ Faust’ and his cycle of poems 
entitled ‘Gott und die Welt’ owe much of their inspira- 
tion to the ‘ penseur téméraire,’ the name given to Spinoza 
by the Encyclopédistes, or ‘the Mephisto of the philo- 
sophical insurrection,’ as a later French critic calls him. 
The ethics of George Eliot, who translated the ‘ Tractatus 
Theologico-politicus’ into English, bear evidence of the 
same influences; and in her picture of Mordecai she had 
before her mind the portrait of Spinoza in his ‘spiritual 
loneliness’; while ‘Mark Rutherford’ is notable among 
the novels which have helped to popularise Spinoza 
among a larger circle of readers. Even in the poetical 
prose of Carlyle, in what M. D. Conway calls his ‘ Aurora- 
flashes of mystical intimation,’ and in Emerson’s presenta- 
tion of the harmony of nature and thought, we find 
unmistakable traces of Spinoza’s influence. 

It is as the Copernicus of Philosophy, sharing with 
Descartes the distinction of philosophical leadership in 
the seventeenth century and thus an inaugurator of 
modern thought, that Spinoza will be remembered best. 
With his metaphysics, as such, we are not specially con- 
cerned ; yet something has to be said to show how much 
Monism in its modern aspects owes to Spinoza. The 
modern idea of the ‘synthetic unit of existency,’ linking 
permanence to progress, and merging substance and 
energy into one, viewing the Cosmos as an infinite whole 
in which God, man, and the universe are all one—this 
form of thought owes its inception to Spinoza’s ‘One 
Eternal Unity.’ It is indicative of a reaction against 
the dispersive individualism of the Reformation and the 
Revolution, and in its modern form finds expression in 
various ways—in the yearning after religious reunion, 
in the attempts to reconcile materialism and spiritualism 
in philosophy, even in such movements as pan-Slavism 
and pan-Germanism in politics, or co-operation and 
Socialism in political economy. 

Vol, 217.—No. 433. 25 
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Again, the modern application of scientific methods 
to the problems of life and mind may be compared to 
Spinoza’s mathematical method in the ‘Ethic,’ with its 
underlying principle of the necessary and eternal order 
of things—‘ ordo totius naturae sive causarum connexio’ 
—and to his fatalistic view of history. All this coincides 
with a modern view of the Cosmos as an autonomous 
system of uniformities, to the rigid exclusion of every sort 
of contingency and free will. Yet Spinoza was far from 
entertaining a purely mechanical—i.e. a ‘soulless ’—view 
of the universe. Unlike Malebranche, ‘the Christian 
Spinozaist,’ he did not regard the world as ‘un ouvrage 
négligé.’ Still less would he have agreed with Laplace, 
who, when asked by Napoleon why he never mentioned 
God in his ‘ Mechanism of the Heavens,’ replied, ‘Sire, je 
n’avais pas besoin de cette hypothése.’ According to 
Spinoza, the ‘all good is the all real’; and everything is the 
effect of the one universal cause, which is God Himself, 
determined by the necessary law of His own being. If, 
therefore, Hobbes may be called ‘the Columbus of the 
golden land of new philosophies’ in opening out a wide 
avenue for materialistic scientific thought, Spinoza may 
be called the forerunner of the new philosophy of Real 
Idealism, that latest effort of philosophical speculation, 
whose object is the reconciliation of realism with idealism 
in a ‘glorified materialism.’ For perfection and reality 
with Spinoza are synonymous terms, embracing in one 
unified system all existence both in its subjective and 
objective aspects. Here matter is regarded with Goethe 
as ‘the living garment of God’; or, as Heine says, it is 
‘the rehabilitation of matter’ in its union with spirit. 


legouh’s’ paella’ ERaSy be briefly stated as follows; 
Thers-is-a-universal-substance-which-ts-God, the causa 
immanens, not the causa transiens. This is the origin 
of all things, the all-pervading force diffused throughout 
the universe, ‘the one eternal unity.’ This eternal and 
universal substance consists of an infinite number of 
attributes, each one expressing eternal and infinite being. 
The human mind itself is part of the infinite mind of 
God. Among the infinite number of attributes, infinitely 
modified, appertaining to the universal substance, 
only two, viz. extension and thought, are cognisable by 
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the human intellect. These attributes in turn manifest 
themselves in modes, bodies being the modes of infinite 
extension ; minds, ideas are the modes of thought. In 
their relation to substance these modes are what the 
ruffled waves are to the sea in perpetual motion, i.e. 
never existing independently. Thus finite thought is a 
mode of infinite thought. Man is ‘a spiritual automaton’; 
human passions and desires or appetites are so many 
modifications of effort at  self-preservation or self- 
externalisation, not acting freely, but’ determined by the 
existing order of things. In short, man is only a link in the 
chain of natural sequences, the creature of circumstance 
and environment. The knowledge of this leads to 
resignation, which, added to virtue, considered as the 
power of maintaining one’s own being, produces peace, 
unalterable acquiescence, tranquillity of soul, the beati- 
tude of moral freedom, the joy of self-conquest. It 
liberates man from the fear of death. In the conscious- 
ness of moral freedom, man thinks of nothing so rarely 
as of death; he has learned to look on all things in the 
light of eternity, i.e. the eternal order of things of which 
he forms a minute particle. Substance is the abyss 
which swallows up all individual existences. 

The good and the useful are identical; but, since 
nothing is more useful to man than man, the sovereign 
good of all must be the aim of each, and the duty of self- 
preservation is conditioned by the preservation of the 
social organism. Thus, throughout, the one is merged in 
the all, the transitory in the eternal, the accidental in the 
absolute existence of the universal substance which is 
God. This amounts to a monistic conception of the 
universe; for this reason Haeckel hails Spinoza as the 
‘new sun of realistic monism,’ by which he understands 
monistic materialism. But Spinoza was not a monistic 
materialist like Haeckel. As a philosophical monist, he 
identifies the Deity with the universal substance, and in 
so doing, becomes emphatically an advocate of the 
modern theory of a Divine immanence pervading the 
Cosmos. Thus, for example, when Emerson startled 
some young divinity students at Concord so far back as 
1853 by reading to them the essay on poetry in which he 
said ‘there is one animal, one plant, one force,’ he strictly 
followed Spinoza’s monism, as Goethe had done before 

2E2 
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him ; but in both cases it was a monism representing the 
scientific and mystic aspects of Spinoza’s theory. 

This, no doubt, contains in nuce the modern idea of 
the eternal persistence of matter and force, ‘the 
indestructibility and eternal duration of all that exists,’ 
in short, Haeckel’s ‘essential unity of all natural 
phenomena. But, when the latter in the notes to his 
‘Monism,’ ‘the confession of faith of a Man of Science,’ 
speaks of the cosmic ether as ‘the all-comprehending 
divinity, and the process of selection as ‘the selective 
divinity,’ and includes both these ideas in ‘our monistic 
religion, he no longer speaks as a Spinozaist. On the 
other hand, when in the benediction at the close of his 
monistic confession of faith he says, ‘May God the Spirit 
of the Good, the Beautiful and the True be with us,’ he 
relapses, as M. Boutroux shows, into philosophical 
dualism, and so once more approaches the spiritualistic 
- standpoint of Spinoza in his attempt to blend religion 
and science in a monistic creed. 

In Haeckel’s ‘ Monism’ (p. 78) God, as ‘ the infinite sum 
of all natural forces and all ether-vibrations,’ becomes ‘ the 
supreme law of the Universe,’ but, in applying exclusively 
the ‘ physical calculus’ in his attempts to solve the riddle 
of the universe, he eliminates the ideas of God, freedom 
and immortality. Spinoza, on the contrary, although a 
believer in ‘mechanical causality,’ does not regard the 
world as a lifeless mechanism under the dominion of 
blind necessity, but as an organism endowed with 
reason—‘ Cogitatio attributum Dei est, sive Deus est res 
cogitans’; but he adds, ‘Extensio attributum Dei est, 
sive Deus est res extensa. The ruling idea of modern 
times, that nature and God form together one single and 
infinite whole, is founded on Spinozaism, which evolved the 
great synthetic proposition that all is one and all is God 
—in other words, Spinozaism is an ‘idealistic monism. 
In this sense, to use the words of M. Renan in his éloge 
at The Hague, ‘there is not an enlightened mind to-day 
that does not acknowledge Spinoza as the man who, in 
his day, possessed the highest consciousness of God.’ 

In some passages of Spinoza’s works there is not only 
a ‘dim recognition of the fundamental principles of 
theism,’ but they contain actually phrases peculiar to 
the language of quietism and religious mysticism—‘le 
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mysticisme de l’entendement.’ Indeed, at times he closely 
approaches the cosmic theism of Fiske and others in our 
own day. If, as one of Spinoza’s critics avers, he is the 
‘fauteur du panthéisme moderne,’ his pantheism is often 
as indistinguishable from modern theism as this in- 
sensibly merges into a kind of rarefied pantheism 
resembling Tennyson’s, e.g. in ‘The Ancient Sage,’ where 
he speaks of 


‘The Abysm of all Abysms, beneath, within 
The blue of sky and sea, the green of earth, 
And in the million-millionth of a grain, 
Which, cleft and cleft again for evermore, 
And ever vanishing, never vanishes, 

To me, my son, more mystic than myself, 
Or even than the Nameless is to me.’ 


It has to be admitted, however, that there is some 
difficulty in obtaining a clear idea of Spinoza’s ‘Deus 
sive natura,’ though the criticism of Frederic Harrison 
is too severe when he speaks of his theism as ‘that 
intoxication with the fumes of Godhead reduced to 
vapour which marked the metaphysical pantheism of 


Spinoza.’ What is quite clear is the love of Spinoza for 
an infinite and eternal Being who fills the heart with 
moral ardour and mystic fire. Kuno Fischer, perhaps 
the most competent of modern Spinoza critics, referring 
to Spinoza’s earliest work, the ‘Tractatus de intellectus 
emendatione,’ points out that the predominant attitude 
of his mind towards the divinity is ‘the love of God as 
man’s highest happiness and blessedness, the final end 
and aim of all human activities. At the same time it 
must not be forgotten, as Dr Martineau says, that the 
intellectual love of God resolves itself in the end to an 
absorbing devotion to truth or philosophical enthusiasm, 
i.e. ‘the necessary truth of things as apprehended by the 
necessary laws of thinking’ as well as ‘the final trans- 
figuration of virtue into serene and luminous intellect. 
In the appendix to the fourth book of the‘ Ethic’ Spinoza 
says: ‘ Happiness is that tranquillity of soul which arises 
from an intuitive knowledge of God’; and, in another 
place, that this unique spiritual communion or direct 
communication of the divine essence to the human soul 
was experienced in the most perfect manner in the mind of 
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Christ. M. Nourrisson compares Spinoza’s apprehension 
of the Deity in the abstract with Pope’s conception as 
expressed in the lines, 


‘ All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body nature is, and God the soul.’ 


Here, he continues, we get the idea of God of which 
Newton says in the ‘Principia, ‘Deus sine domini 
providentia et causis finalibus nihil aliud est quam fatum 
et natura.’ 

From what has been said above it will appear that 
this is scarcely a true presentation of the idea of God 
expressed in the bulk of Spinoza’s writings. There he 
approaches rather the sentiment contained in Words- 
worth’s well-known lines, 

‘IT have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfus’d, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean, and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man; 
A motion and a spirit, that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things.’ 


Here we have modern Spinozaism, i.e. the apotheosis of 
nature, the conception of God as ‘the immanent essence 
of all matter and mind, a view of the Cosmos realistic 
and spiritualistic at the same time, a kind of ‘ mystic 
monistic pantheism,’ or ‘mystical naturalism.’ And here, 
too, we are reminded of George Meredith’s saying, 
‘Chiefly by that in my poetry which emphasises the 
unity of life, the soul that breathes through the universe, 
do I wish to be remembered; for the spiritual is the 
eternal.’ 


We may now pass on to a consideration of the ethics 
of Spinozaism. In the opinion of Coleridge the three 
greatest works influencing modern thought are Bacon’s 
‘Novum Organum,’ Kant’s ‘ Critique of Pure Reason,’ and 
Spinoza’s ‘Ethic.’ Of the last he speaks as a book that 
was like a gospel to him, although Spinoza’s philosophic 
system, as a whole, did not satisfy his mind. The ‘ Ethic,’ 
‘that masterpiece of iron logic, or ‘pyramid of lofty 
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thought built upon geometric lines,’ as someone describes 
it, was bequeathed to posterity as the final result of his 
matured thought during twenty years of laborious study ; 
and, says Hegel, ‘there is no purer or more lofty system 
of ethics than that of Spinoza.’ It is more than a mere 
moral treatise, it is the deliverance of one of the greatest 
thinkers on the deepest problems of life and mind. 

In the five books into which the work is divided, 
Spinoza treats of God and the world, of man and his 
burden, of the deliverance of man from the bondage of 
the lower appetites and affections as well as from the 
preoccupations and anxieties of life. It aims at the 
cultivation and preservation of man’s higher self as 
conducive to the general welfare. The highest good is an 
adequate knowledge of God and the true essence of 
things, the means of attaining it being self-abnegation 
and self-subjection leading to final self-conquest. Like 
Kant, he insists on the importance of the regeneration of 
the soul in its passage to greater perfection for the 
attainment of moral freedom, and on the call to over- 
come human impotence by mental discipline, culminating 
in the ultimate control of the passions which arise from 
errors of opinion ; he also demands cheerful acquiescence 
in the natural order and ,harmonious co-operation with 
the fixed laws of nature in full communion with the 
Divine. The end is supreme felicity in the intellectual 
love of God and the exercise of virtue as its own reward. 
Whatever accords with reason is favourable to the 
practice of virtue, i.e. conduct in co-ordination with the 
Cosmos. His maxim is ‘To live by law, living the law 
we live by without fear’;in short, to lead a rational 
existence. So far Spinoza leans towards Stoicism. On 
the other hand, he inclines towards Epicureanism in 
making the possession of true contentment and the 
maintenance of an equable temper of mind under adverse 
circumstances, i.e. philosophical indifference, his chief 
aim. His ideal is complete emancipation of the mind, 
on the principle that ‘He is the free man whom the 
truth makes free, And all are slaves besides.’ ‘The prime 
condition of freedom is the continuous realisation of our 
prerogative as partakers of the Divine Nature,’ since ‘we 
are ourselves part of the eternal energy that moves the 
world.’ 
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Thus it will be seen that Spinozaism is a system 
intended to give direction to modes of thought and life, 
imparting a powerful impetus to volition in the joyous 
performance of duty and the power of endurance under 
sorrow and suffering; it is thus not only a theory of 
ethics, but a practical guide to conduct. It lays down 
the rule that ‘things should not be subject of complaint 
or ridicule but should be understood ;’ and Spinoza says 
in one of his letters, ‘ it is my endeavour to pass my life not 
in sadness and sighs, but in peace, joy and cheerfulness, 
and so from time to time to ascend a step higher.’ As to 
the region beyond actual existence, Spinoza would 
probably have agreed with a modern follower, Auguste 
Vacquerie, when in his ‘Futura’ he says: ‘J’ai la pro- 
fonde foi Que mort on vit, ici dans tous, ailleurs en 
soi;’ that is, as an infinitesimal particle in the totality of 
existence, a ripple in ‘the stillness of the central sea.’ 

Thus we see that Spinoza’s ‘ Ethic’ is in remarkable 
agreement with the moral and spiritual conceptions of 
many modern thinkers. But the resemblance is that of 
parent to child, indicating the influence of Spinoza on the 
development of morality, and this mainly through Lessing 
and Goethe. In after years Goethe describes how he 
and Fritz Jacobi, full of youthful enthusiasm, discoursed 
sweetly one night on Spinoza’s philosophy. This was 
about the year 1774. A subsequent divergence of opinion 
on the subject between the two friends left Goethe to 
study the subject more carefully ; and the chasm widened 
between them, more specially on the appearance of 
Jacobi’s book on Spinoza in 1785. The effect of these 
studies was a profound respect for the author of the 
‘Ethic, whom, in one of his letters to Frau von Stein, 
Goethe called ‘our common saint.’ From 1812 tothe end 
of his life the ‘ Ethic’ became his constant companion ; he 
read it daily like a book of devotion, and in it found the 
key to the great problems of life—God, nature, and man, 
his duty and destiny. To see ‘God in Nature and Nature 
in God’ was to Goethe, as to Spinoza, a primary principle 
of philosophy. With him also he held that the Divine 
Power defies all attempts at definition—‘ Omnis deter- 
minatio est negatio’—as appears clearly from his well- 
known confession of faith when catechised by Margaret. 
‘ Behind every organism lurks a higher idea,’ says Goethe ; 
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‘that is, the God whom at all times we seek after and 
hope to see, but of whom it is only given us to have a 
dim perception, not a clear vision.’ 

Nature, he repeats after Spinoza, follows entirely the 
eternal, necessary and divine laws. This determinism 
extends even to the poetic art; his verses make him, not 
he them. The universe is an all-embracing whole— 
‘Die Unendlichkeit des Alls’—interpenetrated by a 
constant, living, working, fashioning force, incompre- 
hensible in its essence, the subject of admiring awe to 
man and at the same time the beneficent source of life. 
This may be termed a kind of naturalistic theism, at 
times bordering on pantheism, in which the spirit of 
nature is conceived as animating material forms of 
being. To the end, we are told by his latest biographer 
Bielschowsky, Goethe remained ‘a pious pantheist.’ It 
almost follows that Goethe, too, is a firm believer in the 
moral order of the universe, the human mind itself being 
a link in the causal nexus of nature. Activity, love and 
nobleness of mind—‘ im Wahren, Guten, Schénen resolut 
zu leben’—are the three ideas which pervade Goethe’s 
ethic ; and chief among these is the first, the performance 
of the daily task, ‘Die Forderung des Tags.’ Together, 
they comprise for him the whole duty of man. United 
with self-knowledge and self-command, they produce 
equanimity, the ‘ quiescent, massive, brimming Goethean 
calm’ which forms the counterpart of Spinoza’s ‘ waveless 
calm of soul’; and this is what is aimed at by the poetical 
Spinozaism of the Moderns. 

In some respects, however, Goethe and the Moderns 
differ considerably from Spinoza. Goethe was an evolu- 
tionist anticipating Darwin, so that, whilst able to regard 
all things ‘in specie aeternitatis’ with Spinoza, he could 
not conceive of the universe as ‘a standing and motion- 
less system, but rather as a constantly advancing 
movement, the continuous budding out of a new reality, 
in accordance with the law of historical development. 
He goes beyond Spinoza in his view of an artistically 
harmonised universe, not only in being, but becoming. 
Goethe was genetic in his modes of thought, a believer in 
multiplied existence in union rather than undifferentiated 
unity. His was not the position of zsthetic quietism, as 
some suppose ; he held that things should not only be 
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known, contemplated, felt, but also lived. He is the 
apostle of work or activity. ‘Des echten Mannes wahre 
Feier ist die That.’ The ‘ Faust, as Grimm and others 
have pointed out, contains the gospel of salvation by 
deeds, and ends in ‘the apotheosis of activity’; and as 
such it is part of the creed of the nineteenth century. 
Moreover, Goethe differed from Spinoza in his belief 
in immortality and a future state of existence. Nature, 
he says, cannot dispense with Entelechy, i.e. completion 
in the uninterrupted activity of a future existence (év 
rére €yew). Immortality consists in the perpetuation of 
personal activity beyond this life. ‘The proof of con- 
tinued existence is derived from the idea of activity; 
for, if I work unremittingly till the end, nature is bound 
to assign to me another sphere of existence. In the 
group of philosophical poems entitled ‘God and the 
World,’ e.g. in ‘Eins und Alles,’ he speaks, indeed, of 
finding oneself again in endless existence, the merging of 
the individual life in the infinity of being, the one in the 
all like the wave in the sea. But with him this self- 
obliteration becomes altruistic self-renunciation, self- 
limitation or self-abnegation—‘entbehren sollst du,’ and 
‘ Alles ruft uns zu dass wir entsagen sollen.’ It amounts 
to the subordination of the part to the whole, man to 
humanity. In this way, as Jellineck remarks, ‘ he becomes 
the priest of the intellectual love of Spinoza in which all 
egoistic desire is drowned,’ excepting the desire for 
continued activity in another sphere of being. In fact, 
after 1810, when the last two works appeared in which 
Goethe still writes as a Spinozaist, we see him more and 
more occupied with the supreme duty of self-development. 
Writing to Zelter in 1827, i.e. five years before his death, 
he says: ‘Let us work on till summoned by the world- 
spirit to return into the ether! Then may the Eternal 
not refuse to furnish us with pure activities similar to 
those in which we have already been found faithful.’ 
Here he speaks as the citizen of another world. As 
citizens of this world, Goethe and Spinoza are of one 
mind in their cosmopolitanism. ‘ Nature,’ says Spinoza, 
‘does not produce nations, only men.’ ‘Wherever I am 
of any use, there is my fatherland, says Goethe. But 
whereas Spinoza, as the scion of an oppressed race in the 
enjoyment of freedom in Holland (then called by the 
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Jewish exiles from Spain ‘the new Jerusalem’), clings 
with characteristic fidelity to republican institutions and 
liberal principles as defined in his ‘ Tractatus Politicus,’ 
Goethe, in a very different environment, under the 
enlightened rule in the Court of Weimar, has a natural 
leaning towards benevolent despotism. He has less 
sympathy with democratic forms of government, and 
still less respect for the wisdom of majorities. Himself 
the embodiment of intellectual aristocracy, he prefers a 
cultured minority selected from the people as a consulta- 
tive body in the State. Spinoza stands midway between 
Hobbes and Rousseau on the subject of universal rights 
and civic claims; his ideal is a State governed by reason, 
in which the individual interest is subordinate to public 
convenience—‘ Salus populi suprema lex.’ 

Goethe’s popular ideal is that of a community endowed 
with public spirit, preserved from harm by unremitting 
labour and struggle. His alter ego, Faust, would ‘stand 
on free soil among a people free,: with himself as its 
social regenerator; and such a climax constitutes the 
supreme moment of enjoyment to the hero in his last 
stage of development. Still the finale of the regenerating 
process consists in his removal to a supermundane 
sphere by the attractive power of Divine Love. The 
moral emancipation of the individual, indeed, is the 
essential prerequisite in order to this consummation. 
‘Whoever strives unweariedly Is not beyond redemption.’ 
Here the effort (Streben) is the same as Spinoza’s conari ; 
so that, as far as the moral deliverance of man is con- 
cerned, Spinoza and Goethe are in perfect agreement. 
But not so in their views of man’s ultimate destiny. The 
beatification of Faust, in which the angels carry away 
the immortal part of him, is utterly at variance with 
Spinoza’s scornful rejection of personal immortality. He 
speaks of the soul as indestructible, but only as ‘an 
eternal mode of thought, as an infinitesimal part of 
the eternal energy which moves the world.’ And modern 
Spinozaism follows on the same lines: ‘La vie éternelle 
est au sein de l’abime.’ 


This brings us to the last stage of our enquiry, that is, 
the nature and extent of Spinoza’s influence in its more 
recent and.contemporary developments. Heine, like 
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Disraeli, has been spoken of as a compound of Spinoza 
and Voltaire. It is Heine who said wittily that all our 
modern philosophers ‘see through the glasses which 
Baruch Spinoza ground.’ Is this true? We have noticed 
already, not only among philosophers, but also among the 
representatives of contemporary literature, a tendency 
towards philosophical materialism combined with a 
peculiar form of mysticism which bears a strong resem- 
blance to Spinoza’s mystical naturalism. There is the 
same effort at precision and solidity of statement in 
accordance with the scientific bent of the age, concurrently 
with a proneness to theistic and even theosophical 
speculation. Even in France, where Spinozaism has not 
made the same progress as in Germany or in this country, 
we meet with a modern poet like Edouard Schuré, whose 
avowed endeavour is the reconciliation of science and 
religion, to give expression to ‘Il’aspiration de la vie 
spirituelle & travers la vie passionnelle.’ His volume of 
poems entitled ‘La Vie mystique’ contains ‘Le chant des 
nouveaux Argonautes qui dans limmensité se plongent 
hardiment, and in it occur the characteristic lines : 


‘ Nous croyons I’Invisible, 
Nous voulons I’Impossible, 
Nous cherchons le Trésor— 
La Vérité derniére, 
Le Verbe de Lumieére, 
Soleil—et Toison d’Or !’ 


When the poet speaks of ‘L’Amour dans I'Infini, l’Infini 
dans l’Amour,’ and declares ‘ Ce n'est rien d’étre aimé, Mais 
aimer c’est divin, he expresses thoughts nearly akin to 
those of Spinoza and Goethe. So, too, when in the effort 
to find repose by means of plunging himself ‘dans le sein 
noir de la Divinité,’ he exclaims : 


‘Mon esprit pénétra jusqu’a Ame du monde ; 
Et je sentis alors, dans une paix profonde, 
S’épanouir en moi tout le monde divin.’ 


It only remains to consider critically this trend of 
modern Spinozaism in its philosophical, religious and 
ethical aspects, with a view to calculating its effects on 
present-day thought and life. Spinozaism, says Froude in 
his well-known essay on the subject, is a philosophy full 
of surprises; other critics, among them Kuno Fischer 
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have not failed to point out some of the most glaring 
inconsistencies in its teaching. Perhaps the most im- 
portant of these, and one common to both the old 
and the new Spinozaism, is that existing between the 
unqualified denial of freedom of the will, on the one 
hand, and, on the other, the demand which the system 
makes on heroic effort with a view to attain to moral 
freedom. If, as Spinoza teaches, good and evil are only 
modes of thought, and sin, as such, has no existence 
—since all things in nature are by necessity what they 
are—if that which we call bad is so to us only from our 
failure to understand the true nature of things, what 
room is there left in that case for the moral conflict 
ending in conquest over evil? Spinoza’s reply to this is 
that since man is ‘a part of nature, he must obey her laws, 
and this is divine service ; and so long as he does so it is 
well with him.’ Also, that men are free if led by reason, 
even as God is absolutely free, existing as He does by 
reason of the necessity of His own nature. In fact, as 
Paulsen points out in his treatise on ethics, Spinoza’s 
system marks a return to the moral philosophy of 
Greece, which teaches that the scientific knowledge of 
things is the highest good ; that will and knowledge are 
the same ; that the emancipation of the mind from error 
implies moral liberation; that to possess an adequate 
knowledge of the passions is to be their master; that the 
knowledge of what is most conducive to the preservation 
of the higher self promotes human solidarity and puts an 
end to selfish individualism, or, as M. Couchoud puts it, 
‘ Liberté humaine veut dire liberté de l’esprit, c'est a dire, 
en somme, connaissance du vrai. Il y a la des germes 
féconds pour l'Ethique.’ 

But then comes the question of M. Saisset: ‘Can the 
radical unity of existence, the consubstantiation of God 
and the universe be reconciled with the individuality of 
finite, and the liberty of moral, beings?’ To this Spinoza- 
ists would reply that liberty is the mental habit in its 
immediate union with God, the only causa libera, who is 
absolutely free, a law to Himself; and that this union 
produces in man, one with God (which is the same as one 
with nature), ideas and acts in perfect harmony with 
nature. Thus, as has been said, Spinoza’s system ‘ begins 
with causality and ends in human liberty.’ This idea, that 
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the immediate relationship with infinity emancipates 
man, may not be a satisfactory solution of the difficulty, 
nor is it easy to reconcile it with the Spinozaist tenet 
that whatever is, exists by an absolute necessity and 
could in no circumstances have been otherwise; but it 
is the only explanation available, and there the matter 
must rest. 

A similar difficulty presents itself in the modern 
tendency to adopt Spinoza’s supersensuous rationalism 
or theistic absolutism, sometimes with, at other times 
without, an unqualified denial of the teleological principle 
in the mechanical activities of nature. Some modern 
men of science, like Haeckel, declare that in materialistic 
monism all the ethical demands of the soul are satisfied ; 
whereas Spinoza is the declared opponent of materialism 
pure and simple, and Goethe, as quoted by Haeckel, says, 
‘matter can never exist or act apart from spirit, nor can 
spirit apart from matter.’ In his ‘Italienische Reise, 
which gives the impressions produced on his mind by Art 
and Nature, Goethe remarks, in harmony with Spinoza: 


‘Their grand masterpieces of art are at the same time the 
noblest works of nature, produced by men according to true 
natural laws. All that is real and all that is imaginary are 
one; here is necessity, here is God.’ 


So that necessary laws do not exclude the idea of an 
indwelling Deity. That the divine essence pervades all 
material existence is a belief animating the later poems 
of Tennyson, who, in ‘ Vastness,’ enquires : 


‘What is it all, if we all of us end but in being our own 
corpse-coffins at last, 
Swallow’d in Vastness, lost in Silence, drown’d in the deeps 
of a meaningless Past ?’— 


who, deeply affected by the modern spirit of scientific 
research, dwells on his own effort 


‘To search thro’ all I felt or saw, 
The springs of life, the depths of awe, 
And read the law within the law ’— 


and who finally perceived how 


‘Out of the darkness came the hands 
That reach through nature, moulding men.’ 
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Thus, whilst the moderns derive from Spinoza the great 
idea that amid unceasing, finite change, there is one in- 
finite, changeless universe without beginning, they have 
also been taught by him ‘the preservation of the highest 
self as a manifestation of God.’ 

Here Spinoza’s intellectual doctrine takes a religious 
accent ; and we are brought face to face with the question, 
To what extent does Spinozaism enter the religious life 
of to-day? ‘The object of philosophy,’ says Spinoza, ‘is 
truth; that of faith, obedience and piety.’ So in M. 
Boutroux’s recent work on science and religion these two 
are spoken of as two separate keys of equal authority 
to open the treasure-house of the universe. ‘Man,’ he 
says, ‘makes use of science but lives on religion.’ And 
M. Couchoud remarks : 


‘Malgré Ja dureté de son intelligence, il est né avec un 
caractére d’amour dans le cceur qui s’est développé & mesure 
que son esprit s’est élargi. C’est & une religion intellectuelle, 
proportionnée aux habiles, qu’il a songé, mais & une religion 
cependant de concorde et d’universalité, “ catholique ’’ comme 
il dit, et dont le dernier mot est amour’ (p. 292). 


Spinoza’s religion was not simply ‘morality touched 
with emotion,’ though it cannot be denied that, when 
he speaks of religion, he does so in two voices. When 
addressing men of thought he speaks as a philosopher, 
and his religion is a cheerful acquiescence in the order 
of nature; when he addresses ordinary people, like his 
own landlady, whom he exhorts to attend the prescribed 
religious ordinances of her church, he speaks as the 
‘Rabbin honnéte homme, recommending strict obedience 
to the rule of faith and practice as laid down by authority. 
There is not a trace of irate opposition to the popular 
religion in his writings, and he would have discounten- 
anced the ‘ materialistic crusade’ of some of his professed 
followers in the present day. Nor, as has been asserted, 
is he guilty of easy accommodation to popular prejudices 
from a feeling of timidity or caution. If at times he uses 
religious phrases for conceptions which his philosophy 
emptied of their real meaning and contents, he does so 
from a tender regard for the religious feelings of simple 
people ; indeed, he exhorted his disciples to avoid reckless 
utterances for fear of upsetting the faith of the ignorant. 
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Similarly, Marcus Aurelius, in speaking of God, falls back 
into the old habit of religious expression, unconsciously 
applying a new meaning whilst retaining the old phrase- 
ology rendered venerable by association. Spinoza, anxious 
to show due deference to established authority, with a 
certain degree of prudence and caution—‘ cautious’ was 
the inscription on his seal-ring—is at times reticent, yet 
without the faintest approach to insincerity or lack of 
intellectual integrity, though at others he is honest to 
the verge of imprudence. 

With dogmatic theology Spinoza had no sympathy. 
As the father of ‘a larger liberality,’ he is the forerunner 
of Lessing’s ‘Nathan the Wise’—‘the song of songs of 
religious toleration,’ which may be traced directly to his 
influence. ‘It is contrary to my habit,’ says Nathan, ‘to 
seek to discover the errors into which other men have 
fallen.’ And this has become the mental habit of scientific 
theologians. From this it does not follow, as was said 
by Lichtenberg, that in the course of time the universal 
religion will become a purified Spinozaism, nor, as Mr 
Picton has said, that Spinoza’s ‘ Ethic’ will furnish the 
key of the religion of the future. But there can be no 
doubt that, for the present, modern Spinozaism provides 
a shadowy creed for those who can only believe in God 
as the infinite sum of all natural forces and as ‘the 
supreme law of the universe,’ rendering the dark material 
mass of the world, as Martineau finely expresses it, 
‘incandescent with the cuzrents of divine life.’ 

This brings us to the confines of ethical Theism, 
and suggests the final question as to the place of 
Spinozaism in the evolution of morality and its probable 
effect on the future development of ethics. Spinoza’s chief 
merit consists in having led the way to the modern 
conception of scientific ethics. He identifies, as we have 
seen, knowledge with virtue, and speaks of the intuitive 
knowledge of God as the highest virtue. ‘The highest 
good of the intellect is the knowledge of God, and the high- 
est virtue of the intellect is to knowGod.’ Loveisthe result 
of a clear and complete insight into the nature of things 
and the laws of existence, including the laws which 
govern human conduct. Hence the intellectual love of 
God becomes the love of goodness arising from a rational 
contemplation of the order of things. This Emerson has 
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translated into the language of modern thought in the 
following words : 


‘When the mind opens and reveals the laws which traverse 
the universe and make things what they are, then shrinks the 
great world at once into a mere illustration and fable of this 
mind. ...A more secret, sweet, and overpowering beauty 
appears to man when his heart and mind open to the senti- 
ment of virtue. Then he is instructed in what is above him.’ 


Living in conformity with the necessary laws of the 
world-process produces a state of intellectual equilibrium, 
so that the mind, no longer perturbed by error, lives in an 
atmosphere of placid acquiescence and cheerful per- 
formance of duty, that ‘waveless calm of soul’ which is 
real blesssedness. ‘ Beatitudo non praemium virtutis, sed 
ipsa virtus.’ In other words, ‘the highest good is the 
harmonious coalescence of our own mind with the 
universe. Thence follow the bene agere et laetari, the 
‘Heiterkeit,’ blitheness, joyous performance of duty. 
Such is the eudw#monistic conception of ethics which 
Spinoza left as an heirloom to posterity, and which, 
through the intermediation of Goethe, has since become 
an integral part of modern ethics. 

To sum up. What renders Spinozaism attractive to 
present-day thinkers is its power to satisfy the scientific 
mind by its apparent completeness as a system of 
philosophical monism in full accordance with the laws of 
biology. And this without excluding the spiritual 
element in human nature. It presents a view of the 
world as ‘an idealistic cosmic reality in which we 
actually live and move and have our being’; and in which, 
in the words of Sir Oliver Lodge, ‘the whole of existence 
can become infused and suffused with immanent Deity.’ 
The Modernist in religion is drawn towards Spinozaism as a 
system which gave the first impulse to chastened criticism 
and a liberal interpretation of Holy Writ, and as an 
attempt to save the essentials of religion by liberating 
them from dogmatic accretions. When Father Tyrrell 
in his last book says that ‘ Union with God is union with 
the Divine life and action, with the undisturbed centre 
of the cyclone,’ he speaks the language of Spinoza. 

Again, the representative of scientific ethics sees in 
Spinozaism a system which treats morality scientifically 
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and yet is something more than ‘the scientific gospel 
of physiological self-interest,’ founded on the action of 
physiological functions only. For, whilst taking its 
stand on the actual facts of existence, it holds up the 
highest moral standard on spiritual grounds. It con- 
ceives of the ethical ideal as innate, as an integral part 
of human nature; and, since each individual mind is 
a mode of ‘the soul of Souls,’ pervading all things, it 
furnishes the basis of human solidarity. It is a system 
freeing the mind from the slavery of prescriptive forms 
of morality and inaugurating the new theory of 
disinterested ethics, opening up a new avenue of moral 
progress by the introduction of a higher type of moral 
perfectibility. 

Two centuries intervene between Spinoza and our- 
selves ; and the estimate formed of him and his work has 
risen considerably in the interval. Called by Malebranche 
‘le /misérable Spinoza,’ and by Massillon ‘a monster of 
impiety, thought by Cudworth scarce worthy of 
confutation, and treated with scant respect by Hume, he 
has come to be regarded as one of the philosophic leaders 
of the modern world. There are those still who prefer 
to dwell on the demerits of his system, its glaring 
inconsistencies, its imperfections of form and substance. 
There are others who too readily condemn it as ‘a 
philosophy of atheistic monism.’ But, whatever may be 
advanced in depreciation of his system as a whole, in its 
metaphysical aspects more especially, its author will 
never cease to be considered as one of the mighty spirits 
of our race, distinguished by his evident love of truth and 
the fervid pursuit of it under great difficulties, and also 
by his persistent advocacy of a noble ideal which has 
done much to raise the moral temperature of Europe. In 
his complete detachment from the world, his noble 
independence, his intellectual integrity and _ spiritual 
elevation, he fully deserves the high encomium of an 
opponent when he says: ‘Blessed be thou, great, yea, 
holy Benedictus, notwithstanding thy vagaries in thought 
and word when philosophising on the nature of the most 
High ! His truth was in thy soul, His love was in thy life. 


M. KAUFMANN. 
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Art. 6—ROMAN CANON LAW IN ENGLAND. 


1. The Canon Law in Medieval England. By Arthur 
Ogle. London: Murray, 1912. 

2. Roman Canon Law in the Church of England. By 
F. W. Maitland. London: Methuen, 1898. 

3. Seventeen Lectures on the Study of Medieval and Modern 
History. By William Stubbs. Third edition. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1900. 


THE question how the old Roman Canon Law, the Corpus 
Juris Canonici, was regarded in the English Ecclesiastical 
Courts before the Reformation seems somewhat remote 
from present-day concerns, and yet it touches matters 
political, religious and historical of immediate and vivid 
interest, affecting us more deeply, at any rate more 
consciously, than anything that the Ecclesiastical Courts, 
exiguously surviving to-day, are likely to accomplish. 
Welsh Members of Parliament, filled with unassimilated 
reading, argue that, if the Pope’s law ran in our Church 
Courts until the middle of the sixteenth century and 
then ceased to do so, the Church before that time 
and since cannot be one and the same body. There- 
fore property given before the change, and still enjoyed 
nearly four hundred years afterwards, must, to satisfy 
tender Celtic consciences, be now taken away and be- 
stowed on Welsh County Councils. The ‘Tablet’ news- 
paper (May 18, 1912), from another point of view, hails 
the establishment of the same proposition as something 
analogous to pricking ‘the bubble of the continuity 
illusion.’ 

Thus Nonconformists and Roman Catholics combine 
to give a practical application to this problem, the 
historical interest of which has at divers times attracted 
many students, and notably, in recent years, Bishop 
Stubbs and Prof. Maitland, who have been supposed to 
represent antagonistic schools of opinion. Mr Ogle’s 
book, ‘The Canon Law in Medizval England,’ has drawn 
fresh attention to the question. His main object is to 
defend Stubbs’s view, as he understands it, from the 
assault of Maitland; and he has performed his task 
with chivalrous devotion to the memory of the great 
historian and a familiarity with the subject which few 

2F2 
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persons possess. Unfortunately the effectiveness of his 
work is diminished by two defects. By some accident 
Mr Ogle has evidently written his book without knowing 
Stubbs’s published views in their final shape, as revised 
by himself after reading Maitland’s criticism. Secondly, 
devotion to Stubbs has betrayed him into a tone of dis- 
paragement of Maitland which is unnecessary and unjust. 
To represent Maitland as indulging in vivacious flippancy 
is really inexcusable and, we must add, unsupported by 
anything brought to light in Mr Ogle’s book. Prof. 
Maitland never wrote on any matter of legal history 
without adequate knowledge and research; and to take 
literally, as Mr Ogle does, Maitland’s characteristic 
apology for making ‘an invasion into a region that 
was unfamiliar’ to him, betrays a misunderstanding of 
his mind and methods. It would be equally easy to 
quote Stubbs’s assurance that he lectured on the history 
of Canon Law ‘by way of learning something’ about it, 
and equally fallacious to take his disclaimer seriously. 
Thanks to the labours of Bishop Stubbs, Prof. Mait- 
land and Mr Ogle, a fairly definite answer to the problem 
propounded in the opening sentence of this article can be 
given. On March 31, 1534, the Canterbury Convocation 
considered the fateful question, ‘whether the Roman 
pontiff has any greater jurisdiction bestowed on him by 
God in the Holy Scriptures in this realm of England than 
any other foreign bishop.’ They gave a decisive answer 
in the negative, which was subsequently repeated by the 
York Convocation. On June 9, 1534, Henry VIII issued 
his proclamation for ‘abolishing the usurped power of 
the Pope.’ At this date the Ecclesiastical Courts were 
numerous and important. The Canterbury Provincial 
Courts of Arches, of Audience and of the Prerogative, 
and similar Courts for the Northern Province, the Con- 
sistory Courts of the Bishops, the Commissary Courts of 
capitular bodies and of minor or peculiar jurisdictions, 
and the Archdeacons’ Courts, formed a great network of 
tribunals. They took cognisance of nearly all matri- 
monial questions, whether of prohibited degrees, validity 
or separation, of probate matters, of the ecclesiastical 
rights and duties of the whole clerical body, including 
those in minor orders, of the morals of clergy and laity 
alike, and of a vast amount of other business connected 
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with churches, churchyards, fees, dues, tithes and other 
ecclesiastical property, and with the election and control 
of churchwardens and other church officers. This work 
was done by a crowd of judges, commissaries, delegates, 
advocates, proctors and apparitors trained in the Church 
law of the day, i.e. the Roman Canon Law, supplemented 
by the English and Legatine Constitutions, varied by 
local custom and limited as to the area of its operation 
by the Prohibitions of the King’s Court. The Pope, as 
the author of Decretals which, in fact, supplied law for 
the English Church Courts, was so important a feature 
of the system, that there was urgent necessity, after the 
abrogation of the papal power, to find some principle 
which would enable business to go on and avoid the 
chaos which the Pope’s disappearance from Church law 
threatened. Such a principle is enshrined in the pre- 
amble of the Peter-pence Act, 1534 (25 Henry VIII, 
ch. 21). Church law will continue as before, but, so far 
as it consists of foreign materials, e.g. the Corpus Juris 
Canonici, it will continue not because ‘observance’ is 
due to ‘the laws of any foreign prince, potentate or 
prelate,’ but because, 


‘by sufferance of your Grace and your progenitors, the 
people of this your realm have taken [those laws] at their 
free liberty by their own consent to be used amongst them 
and have bound themselves by long use and custom to the 
observance of the same.’ 


From the Reformation downwards, therefore, the 
basis of legal authority for such parts of the Roman 
Canon Law as are still acknowledged in England has 
been custom. As a principle governing the action of 
the Ecclesiastical Courts since the sixteenth century, 
this solution is clear, and it is accepted by jurists 
(eg. Sir M. Hale, ‘Hist. Com. Law,’ 26, 27). The 
difficulties which it presents lie only in its practical 
application. But it is, of course, a different question 
how, as a matter of historical fact, the papal law was 
regarded before the breach with Rome. The adoption, 
by those who rejected the Pope, of a theory for future 
guidance, which their circumstances rendered almost in- 
evitable, does not help us to discover the view actually 
held in a previous age, when the spiritual authority 
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of the Pope was not questioned. The Peter-pence Act, 
it is true, ascribed the apparent observance of the laws 
of the ‘foreign prelate’ only to ‘accustomed and ancient 
laws of this realm originally established as laws of 
the same by the said sufferance, consents and custom, 
and none otherwise.’ It was, however, the practice of 
Henry VIII to represent, sometimes truly, his revolu- 
tions as restorations—the rescue of ancient rights from 
papal usurpation; and neither he nor his Parlia- 
ments can be accepted as impartial witnesses. Never- 
theless it must be admitted that the view commonly 
adopted by English writers ever since has been that 
before, no less than after, the Reformation the Roman 
Canon Law was not obeyed in England because it was 
the ‘jus commune’ of the whole Western Church, but 
merely as containing rules voluntarily adopted here, 
which by force of custom had ripened into laws; so 
that papal Decretals might be and were rejected in the 
English Church Courts if they had not acquired the 
sanction of custom or were inconsistent with the home- 
made Canon Law contained in the provincial constitu- 
tions of English Archbishops. The Report (1883) of the 
Ecclesiastical Courts Commission (p. xviii) states : 


‘But the canon law of Rome, although always regarded as 
of great authority in England, was not held to be binding on 
the courts. No new code was imposed at the Conquest or 
later. The laws of the Church of England from the Conquest 
onwards were, as before, the traditional Church law developed 
by the legal and scientific ability of its administrators, and 
occasionally amended by the constitutions of successive arch- 
bishops, the canons of national councils, and the sentences or 
authoritative answers to questions delivered by the Popes.’ 


This portion of the Report was, it is believed, the 
joint work of Drs Stubbs, Westcott and Freeman. It 
is not perhaps so clear as it would have been if it had 
been written by any one of these eminent men. That is 
the usual result of joint composition. If by the Canon 
Law of Rome is meant the Corpus Juris Canonici, it 
cannot be said to have been binding as a whole any- 
where. Of its five divisions—(1) Gratian’s Decretum ; 
(2) Gregory IX’s collection of Decretals; (3) Boniface 
VIII's Sext; (4) The Clementines published by John 
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XXII; (5) The Extravagantes (a) Johannis, (b) Com- 
munes—only the 2nd, 3rd and 4th were published 
under the quasi-legislative authority of Popes; and the 
Decretum was treated even in Rome as merely a great 
jurist’s text-book, just as in England we regard Coke’s 
‘Institutes.’ So far, therefore, as the authors of the 
Report intended to differentiate between the reception 
of Roman Canon Law in England and elsewhere, they 
must have had in mind the Decretals, Sext and 
Clementines only. But it will be observed that they 
give, as one of the constituents of Church law binding 
here, ‘sentences, or authoritative answers to questions, 
delivered by the Popes,’ i.e. Decretals and Rescripts 
dealing with English matters. These form no incon- 
siderable portion of the three great bodies of papal law 
above named; so that the assertion as to the non- 
binding character of Roman Canon Law could not 
have been intended to apply to every part of it. Prof. 
Maitland, however, taking the bare statement apart from 
its context as an endorsement by eminent historical 
authorities of the traditional view, challenged that view, 
in his book mentioned at the beginning of this article, 
fairly and squarely, but nevertheless with the modesty 
and respect for the opinions of others which were part 
of his attractive personality. Although these few words 
clipped from a long document made an excellent text for 
Maitland’s book, they are not so useful, as an adequate 
statement of the view they present, as Stubbs’s own 
discussion of the subject, first in his famous Appendix I 
to the Report, and secondly and chiefly in his ‘ Lectures 
on Medieval History, the third edition of which was 
revised by him after consideration of Maitland’s criticism. 
It should be said at once that, although the ‘ traditional 
view’ probably coloured Stubbs’s earlier notions, and 
certainly left its mark on the Report of the Royal 
Commission, his matured opinion, clearly stated in his 
‘Lectures’ (as revised), is far removed from that which 
the Peter-pence Act enshrines. On the other hand, the 
divergence of view between him and Maitland is not, as 
he himself recognised, of very great importance so far 
as immediate results are concerned. Notwithstanding 
Mr Ogle, we venture to insist that Stubbs and Maitland 
are to be regarded as supplementing each other’s work, 
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not as upholders of contradictory theories; and that 
both these great historians would have agreed that this 
is their true relation. 

Maitland’s conspicuous service in this context has 
been that he has made us look facts in the face, whereas, 
until he taught us better, we continued to repeat, without 
testing it, a time-worn tradition which had its origin in 
the political dexterity of Henry VIII rather than in his- 
torical truth. The exact issue which Maitland raises is 
whether the English Ecclesiastical Courts, prior to the 
Reformation, conceived themselves bound by the three 
papal codes already named. He ealls as his ‘ principal 
witness’ William Lyndwood, the author of the ‘Pro- 
vinciale’ (1430), containing the text of the English Pro- 
vincial Constitutions, with his elaborate notes or glosses 
thereon. Lyndwood was Dean of the Arches under Arch- 
bishop Chichele, and a distinguished statesman and diplo- 
matist under Henry V and Henry VI. He died in 1446, 
having become, late in life, Bishop of St David’s. Mr 
Ogle gives (chapter vii) a translation of his will 
(entered in Archbishop Stafford’s register at Lambeth), 
by which Lyndwood made provision for his burial in 
St Stephen’s Chapel at Westminster, where, as he says, 
he had ‘received the gift of consecration, and to which 
he bequeathed vestments and an altar-cloth and also 
money for the endowment of a perpetual chantry for 
two chaplains to celebrate for ever for his soul and 
those of his parents and benefactors. The ‘Lyndwood 
Chantry ’ ‘in the under-chapel of St Stephen’ was founded 
by a Royal Licence (July 19, 1454) which states that the 
Bishop’s body ‘rests interred in the said under-chapel.’ 
His will also directed that the original ms. of his ‘ Pro- 
vinciale’ should be ‘laid up in chains and placed so that 
it may be kept safe and secure in the upper part of 
St Stephen’s Chapel aforesaid or otherwise in the vestry 
of the same chapel,’ that ‘recourse may be had to it for 
the truth of the original writing. Lyndwood’s will is 
also published in ‘ Archzologia’ (vol. 34) in connexion 
with an account of the discovery on January 16, 1852, in 
St Stephen’s crypt, of what were almost certainly the 
Bishop’s remains. Mr Ogle’s interesting biographical 
chapter on Lyndwood does not notice this fact. The 
body was found swathed in cerements of strong thick 
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cloth bound with cord ‘fastened in what is called the 
half-hitch.’ A pastoral staff lay across it. The features 
were well preserved, and judging from the excellent 
illustrations in ‘ Archzologia,’ are those of an elderly 
man with a strong chin and a high broad forehead. 
The remains were re-interred (March 6, 1852) in the north 
cloister of the Abbey near the east cloister door, beneath a 
stone inscribed ‘ William Lyndwoode, Bishop of St Davids, 
1446, with the facts and dates of the discovery and re- 
interment. 

It will be agreed that Maitland’s chief witness is un- 
exceptionable. Lyndwood was in the very best position 
to tell us what the Ecclesiastical Courts were doing in 
the fifteenth century; and the fact that he has left us 
almost the only, and by far the best, text-book of medizval 
_ English Canon Law, provides us with a particularly satis- 
factory proof for his examination. Maitland lays down 
his main position thus (pp. 8 and 9): 


‘I have been unable to find any passage in which either John 
of Ayton * or Lyndwood denies, disputes, or even debates the 
binding force of a decretal. ... Here we are speaking of 
the law which our courts Christian applied whenever the 
temporal power left them free to hear and decide a cause; 
and I have looked in vain for any suggestion that an English 
judge or advocate ever called in question the statutory 
power of a text that was contained in any of the three 
papal law books.’ 


If we ignore the word ‘statutory,’ as to which we reserve 
comment, and add that reasonable custom was, according 
to the papal law-books themselves, good as against 
Decretals, we cannot question the accuracy of this state- 
ment. Lyndwood again and again has to compare, some- 
times to contrast, the Archbishop’s Constitutions and the 
Pope’s Decretals. He has a stereotyped sentence which he 
uses with scarcely any variation, ‘An inferior cannot annul 
the law of a superior. ¢ ‘The Archbishop cannot annul or 
alter [a Decretal], nor can anyone inferior to the Pope.’ t 





* For the sake of brevity, reference to his ‘Commentary on the Legatine 
Constitutions’ is omitted in this article; but the arguments drawn from 
the ‘ Provinciale’ can also be derived from it. 

t+ Lyndwood, 154, v. adjiciendo. 

t Lyndwood, 136, v. nos misericordiam. See also Lynd. 11, v. observari ; 
160, v. laicis quovismodo ; 137, v. innodatus ; 70, v. juramento, 
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Lyndwood’s view of the relative authority of Papal 
Decretals and Provincial: Constitutions, which he con- 
sistently maintains throughout the ‘ Provinciale, is very 
clearly defined in the section (lib. v, tit. 5) ‘De hereticis.’ 
In the text he gives Archbishop Arundel’s Constitutions 
against Lollards, in which (p. 297) occurs the following 
—we give it in Johnson’s translation (‘Eccl. Laws,’ vol. ii): 


Let no one presume to dispute of things determined by the 

Church (as they are contained in the Decrees, Decretals or 
[? and] Provincial Constitutions and the Synodal [Con- 
stitutions] of places) either publicly or privately, unless it 
be in order to get the true meaning of them; nor call in 
question the authority of the said Decrees, Decretals or 
Constitutions, or the authority of him that made them.’ 


Lyndwood’s gloss on the last words forbidding any to 
dispute the authority (i.e. vim sive decisionem) of the ' 
framer of Decretals, etc., is this: ‘Sive sit Papa univer- 
saliter, sive Archiepiscopus in sua provincia, sive Episcopus 
in sua dicecesi. This, coupled with the oft-repeated 
assertion that an inferior cannot annul the law of a 
superior, is Lyndwood’s explanation of this constitution, 
breach of which involved the penalty of heresy. The 
Pope’s Decretal must be obeyed always and everywhere. 
Subject to that, an Archbishop’s Constitution is binding 
throughout his province, and, subject to that again, a 
Bishop’s Constitution throughout his diocese. 

So far Maitland’s view is supported by Lyndwood. 
Ecclesiastical judges were bound by papal Decretals. 
Stubbs is clearly of this opinion (‘Lectures,’ third ed., p. 336). 
‘I never doubted that within its own area of applicability 
the Roman Canon Law did practically govern the ecclesiasti- 
cal courts, wherever it was not contrarient to the common law, 
or overruled by the use of prohibitions, or thrown out of use by 
the protests of parliaments or such statutes as those of Pre- 
munire and Provisors.’ 


But the question, as he goes on to say, on which he and 
Maitland differ is as to the nature of the authority, not as 
to the fact of it. According to Maitland the ‘three papal 
law-books’ were treated in Church courts as statute-law. 
Stubbs regards them (7b. pp. 335, 336) 

‘not as statute law, but rather as case law, or precedents, or 
as in a sense modifying or expounding the common law of 
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the Church; determining the mind of the judge rather 
than pronouncing indisputable or immediately applicable 
conclusions.’ 

It is very questionable whether what we mean as 
statute-law existed even in idea in the age of the Corpus 
Juris Canonici. Lyndwood speaks of both Decretals and 
Provincial Canons as statuta; but the notion of a written 
act of a legislature, to be obeyed according to its strict 
meaning, without regard to circumstances or possibility 
of dispensation, was probably as far from his mind as it 
is from the whole conception and fabric of Canon Law. 
A Decretal was of binding authority in the same sense, if 
not to the same degree, as Holy Scripture itself; that is 
to say, its commands governed the conscience, and its 
teaching guided the judgment, of all faithful sons of the 
Church. But that is a sort of authority different from 
the technical, almost mechanical, force which to our 
modern minds attaches, or should attach, to an Act of 
Parliament. The only question which can arise about a 
statute is as to its true construction. Given this, its appli- 
cation by the judge is a matter of course. No argument 
as to its reasonableness in the particular circumstances, 
or as to the intention of the legislature, is relevant. 

A conspicuous distinction between a Decretal and a 
modern Statute, so far as England is concerned, is its 
relation to custom. Canon Law recognised the force of 
local customs to a very full extent, so that a Decretal 
was superseded, as regards any country or place, where a 
reasonable usage had become established which was 
inconsistent with it. But in England, if a statute really 
conflicts even with the general custom of the realm 
which we call ‘common law,’ the former prevails and 
abrogates the latter ; and, a fortiori, a local custom cannot 
be set up against an Act of Parliament. Again, Canons 
lose their force by desuetude, but not so Acts of Parliament. 
Probably Maitland would reply that he did not use 
‘ statute ’ in its restricted sense as applied to England, but 
merely in a general sense as the written law of a law- 
making authority. But nothing could illustrate more 
forcibly the inconvenience of applying to Roman Canon 
Law descriptive terms which had little meaning at the 
date when most of it was framed, and which even now 
admit of widely differing explanations. 
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Further, the Pope's legislative power was a matter 
of very gradual growth. The publication of Gratian’s 
Decretum (c. 1150) seems to have marked a great advance. 
As Maitland tells us (p. 11), 


‘the Popes had gradually been converting a power of declar- 
ing law into a power of making law; they had declared law 
or made law chiefly by rescripts dealing with specific cases.’ 


Even the Bull of Gregory IX (1234), by which he gave his 
official sanction to the Decretals (see Friedberg, ii, 2), 
suggests the publication of a collection of existing Canons, 
Decretals, state laws and patristic extracts, arranged and 
revised by authority, rather than the enactment of a 
code, the contents of which are henceforth to derive their 
force from Gregory IX himself. It would seem that there 
was then no disposition even at Rome to define very 
clearly the exact sense in which the Pope claimed 
supreme legislative power over the Universal Church. In 
other countries, notably in France, we may be sure this 
indeterminateness of view was much more marked. 
Fleury could write in the seventeenth century as to the 
Gallican Church (‘Institution au Droit Canonique,’ ii, 225, 
ed. 1771): 


‘Nous recevons aussi les décrétales, non seulement des cing 
livres de Grégoire IX, mais plusieurs du Sexte et des Clemen- 
tines, qui ne sont contraires ni & nos libertés, ni aux ordow- 
nances des rois, ni aux usages du royaume ; ce qui en retranche 
au moins la moitié. Les constitutions plus nouvelles ont 
bien moins d’autorité parmi nous. Quant aux conciles 
cecuméniques, il faut distinguer les matiéres de discipline et 
les matiéres de foi. Pour la foi, quiconque ne s’y soumet 
pas, est hérétique; pour la discipline, les réglements des 
conciles ne sont pas également recus. On a laissé de tout 
temps a chaque Eglise une grande liberté de garder ses 
anciens usages.’ 


As between, therefore, Maitland’s description of the 
Corpus Juris Canonici and Stubbs’s, the latter seems more 
accurate, if we may assume that Stubbs is thinking of 
‘case law’ in the English courts, where decisions of a 
superior court are binding precedents in an inferior 
court. The power of adaptation, small though it be, 
which is recognised when we apply the law as declared in 
one case to the circumstances of another, but is altogether 


« 
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absent in the application of enactments, corresponds 
more or less truly to the distinction between Decretals as 
Lyndwood seems to have regarded them and Statutes as 
we regard them. But it is seldom that the theories of 
one age can fairly be described by reference to the institu- 
tions of another; and the analogy of ‘case law’ is by no 
means perfect, for it must be remembered that one main 
cause which prevents judicial statements of law from 
developing the rigidity of statutory enactments is that 
they always have to be regarded in relation to the 
particular facts which elicited them. In the papal col- 
lections of Decretals, however, we generally get decisions 
without the facts on which they were based, so that this 
aid to grasping the spirit as well as the letter of the law 
is wanting.* 

If we have accurately represented the opinions of 
Stubbs and Maitland, it is obvious that the difference 
between them is not very great. They agree that the 
Roman Canon Law was either as statute-law or as case- 
law binding in the English Church Courts unless English 
state law prohibited its observance, as in the legitimation 
matter at Merton, or unless English custom superseded 
its application, as in the case of the validity of clerical 


wills. 


, Now what has Mr Ogle to say to all this? At first 
sight he seems to present to us an entirely different view. 
He is strongly combative with regard to Maitland, whom 
he accuses (pp. 75, 46) of failing ‘to grip the mind of 
either’ Stubbs or Lyndwood, (p. 94) of commenting on the 
latter's gloss i in one place without having read it, (p. 102) 
of ‘dealing in the most casual fashion with such facts as 
appear to bear against’ Maitland’s own view, and (p. 103) 
of ‘fabricating’ the idea that the English Church before 
the Reformation was bound hand and foot in the fetters 
of the papal law! He is equally emphatic in his accept- 
ance of Stubbs’s opinion as he understands it; and he 
refers to him again and again in terms of the most 
dutiful respect and submission. He announces (p. 14) that 
he will deal with the problem simply as an issue between 
Stubbs and Maitland. 


* See Pollock and Maitland’s ‘ History of English Law,’ i, 94 (ed. 1895), 
where Maitland himself describes Decretals as providing ‘case law.’ 
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According to Dr Stubbs, the English Church before the 
Reformation possessed, as her own, a body of ecclesiastical 
law which had binding effect in the English Church courts. 
The general Canon Law of the Church, as embodied in the 
successive papal compilations, was of great authority, but not 
in itself, in England, of binding effect.’ 


Maitland, on the other hand, according to Mr Ogle, not 
only belittles both the volume and the importance of the 
English Canons, but—and this is the main point to which 
Mr Ogle directs his arguments—challenges the proposi- 
tion that ‘ the English Courts Christian hold themselves 
free to accept or reject, and did in some cases reject, 
the Canon Law of Rome.’* In other words, Maitland’s 
thesis is that a Provincial Constitution of an English 
Archbishop could not supersede a papal Decretal in an 
English Ecclesiastical Court, it being understood that the 
English State prohibited the use of considerable portions 
of the Roman Canon Law, and that that law itself recog- 
nised the power of local customs to supersede its specific 
provisions. 

As against Maitland’s thesis Mr Ogle sets out certain 
pages of Stubbs's ‘Lectures on the Study of Medizval 
and Modern History,’ on which he relies; and we agree 
that they adequately present Stubbs’s earlier view of the 
whole position of Canon Law, English as well as Roman, 
in the pre-Reformation Church Courts. Unfortunately Mr 
Ogle gives his extracts from the first edition of the Lectures, 
published in 1886 ; so that the alterations in the text which 
Stubbs made in the third edition, after, and expressly in 
consequence of, Maitland’s criticism, are not given by Mr 
Ogle, and seem to have been unknown to him when he 
wrote his book. These alterations are most significant 
in relation to the issue Mr Ogle is discussing, viz. whether 
the Decretals were held binding in the English Church 
Courts. We give in parallel columns all the passages 
where this question is directly dealt with. The left-hand 
column contains Stubbs’s words as reprinted by Mr Ogle; 
the right-hand column contains Stubbs’s words, altered 
in every one of these passages and revised in view of 
Maitland’s criticism, because (to quote Stubbs’s wards, 
p. 335) ‘I am conscious that I overstated my own views.’ 





* See Ogle, pp. 14, 19; Maitland, p. 51. 
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Ogle, p. 28; Stubbs (1st ed.), 
p. 303. 


‘Great as the advantages 
might be of an improved code 
of laws and system of pro- 
cedure, neither the Canon 
Law nor the Civil Law was 
accepted here; they were re- 
sected not only by the stub- 
born obscurantism of Stephen, 
but by the bright and sa- 
gacious intellect of Henry II.’ 


Ogle, p. 29; Stubbs (1st ed.), 
p. 305. 

‘As we proceed, however, 
we are struck more and more 
with the prominence of the 
scientific element in legal 
education. The great com- 
pilations are not received as 
having any authority [Stubbs 
here means positive authority 
as law] in England, but they 
are the sole legal teaching 
which is to be obtained in the 
schools where Englishmen go 
tp learn law,’ 


Ogle, p. 31; Stubbs (1st ed.), 
p. 307. 


‘But they [Gregory’s De- 
cretals] were not received in 
England, although they con- 
tinued to be the code by 
which English causes were de- 
cided at Rome, and began to 
be an integral part of the edu- 
cation of English canonists.’ 


+ 


% 
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Stubbs (8rd ed.), p. 349. 


‘Great as the advantages 
might be of an improved code 
of laws and system of pro- 
cedure, neither the Canon 
Law nor the Civil Law was 
welcomed here ; they were re- 
pulsive not only to the stub- 
born obscurantism of Stephen, 
but to the bright and sa- 
gacious intellect of Henry II.’ 


Stubbs (8rd ed.), p. 351. 

‘As we proceed, however, 
we are struck more and more 
with the prominence of the 
scientific element in legal edu- 
cation. The great compila- 
tions are not formally and 
explicitly received as having 
authority * in England, but 
they are the sole legal teach- 
ing which is to be obtained in 
the schools where Englishmen 
go to learn law.’ 

* *T have altered my words here ; 
it is too much to say that they are 
‘*not received as having any autho- 
rity.” The reception may have been 
a matter of course.’ 


Stubbs (8rd ed.), p. 354. 

‘But we hear of no formal 
acceptance t although they 
continued to be the code by 
which English causes were 
decided at Rome, and began 
to be an integral part of the 
education of English canon- 
ists.’ 

+ ‘As a part of the canon law 
they had practical acceptance ; and 
may be held to have passed into use 
as a matter of course. But see note, 
p. 336.’ 
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Ogle, p. 31; Stubbs (1st ed.), 
p. 307. 


‘So in England neither the 
civil lawnor the canon law was 
ever received as authoritative, 
except educationally, and as 
furnishing scientific confirma- 
tion for empiric argument; or, 
in other words, where ex- 
pressly or accidentally it 
agrees with the law of the 
land.’ 


Ogle, pp. 33, 34; Stubbs 
(Ist ed.), pp. 308, 309. 


‘*. . . William Lyndwood, 
the Dean of the Arches, col- 
lected, arranged and anno- 
tated the accepted Constitu- 
tions of the Church of England 
in his Provinciale, which with 
the collections of John of 
Ayton, generally found in the 
same volume, became the 
authoritative canon law of 
the realm.’ 
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Stubbs (8rd ed.), p. 354. 


‘So in England neither the 
civil law nor the canon law 
was ever received as authori- 
tative t but rather as peremp- 
torily furnishing scientific 
confirmation for professional 
or empiric argument; or, in 
other words, where expressly 
or accidentally it agrees with 
the law of the land.’ 


t ‘I said ‘‘as authoritative except 
educationally,” but if I were writing 
this now, I should use different 
words; or rather should put the 
distinction more guardedly : cf. the 
note at the beginning of the lecture. 
No doubt the canon law was re- 
garded as an authoritative inter- 
pretation and application of Eccle- 
siastical Justice.’ 


Stubbs (8rd ed.), p. 356. 


Footnote to ‘realm.’ 


‘That is for the sections of law 
which they comprised : they did not 
supersede the action of the canon 
law proper, from which they were 
largely derived and more large 
illustrated. See note, p. 336.’ 


Stubbs’s alterations and the prefatory note to which 
he refers * speak for themselves ; and they corroborate Mr 
Carter's statement t (strangely dealt with by Mr Ogle, 
p. 25 note) that the Bishop intimated to him ‘that he was 


not prepared to dissent from Prof. Maitland’s view.’ 


In 


the light of this evidence we are justified in affirming that 
Stubbs and Maitland were agreed that Roman Canén,Law 





* “Note on Lectures XIII and XIV’ (Stubbs’s Lectures, 3rd ed., pp. 335-6), 
See ante, pp. 417, 424. 
+ ‘History of English Legal Institutions,’ p. 232 note. 
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(subject to State prohibition and to custom) was binding 
in the Church courts; and that they differed only as to 
the mode in which it bound those courts, Maitland holding 
that Decretals were statute-law, Stubbs holding that they 
were ‘peremptorily furnished’ materials in accordance 
with which the judgment of the court had to be framed. 
Does Mr Ogle dissent from this conclusion? Wecannot 
find in his book a clear statement that in his opinion an 
English archbishop could enact a provincial constitution 
which would be valid in the Church courts as against a 
papal Decretal, in a case not affected by either State law 
or custom. On the contrary he declares that 


‘ She [the English Church] asserts no general right to pick and 
choose among the decretals, or to accept or reject, at her 
mere will and pleasure, the “ canon law of Rome”’ (p. 102); 


and again (p. 193) : 

‘To the men of Lyndwood’s day, the Church ... was the 
hierarchy, the great ubiquitous corporation of ecclesiastics... 
[over which] the Pope presided as supreme lawgiver: his 
decretals, apart from authentic custom to the contrary, are 
the last word of law.’ 


When therefore we read such sentences as this (p. 195)— 
and Mr Ogle’s book abounds with them—‘ The English 
Church possessed in her provincial legislation a body of 
national Canon Law of substantive authority and valid, 
on occasion, even against the Decretals, we must be 
careful not to misunderstand Mr Ogle. He seems to be 
traversing Maitland’s main contention; but, when we 
examine more closely, we find it is not so. 

Mr Ogle explains himself thus (p. 80): ‘What we deny 
is that it [Roman Canon Law] was operative as against 
good English law and custom to the contrary.’ In other 
words, Mr Ogle does not dispute the statement that Roman 
Canon Law was operative against Provincial Constitutions 
standing alone and unsupported. Maitland would, of 
course, deny as strongly as Mr Ogle that Decretals could 
override ‘good English law and custom. Everything 
therefore turns on what these words include. Mr Ogle’s 
real quarrel with Maitland is, if we mistake not, that the 
latter treats statutes which barred parts of the Canon 
Law, as acts of the State as contrasted with the Church ; 

Vol. 217.—No. 433, 26a 
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and secondly that he has unduly minimised the extent to 
which custom or prescription superseded the Roman 
Canon Law in England. According to Mr Ogle, because 
bishops were judges and ministers of State in Plantagenet 
times, we must not distinguish between English State 
law and English Church law in that age. It is assumed 
that Maitland ignored his own teaching as to the gradual 
growth of the modern conception of Church and State, 
which he provided for English students in his translation 
of and notes upon Gierke’s ‘Political Theories of the 
Middle Age.’ When we read such sentences as this 
(Ogle, p. 106), 


‘It is true that the Statutes of Provisors and Premunire 
were Acts of Parliament and not of Convocation ; but it is 
strange that the distinction should appear practical and 
important to an intellect of any keenness and power,’ 


we begin to wonder whether historical theory has not 
for the moment overwhelmed the writer’s common-sense. 
It may be wrong to apply ‘to medizval conditions these 
large abstractions of Church and State’ (see Ogle, pp. 63, 64) ; 
but it is not less wrong to ignore the difference between 
the temporal or lay and the spiritual or clerical power, even 
in the Middle Ages. As we turn over the pages of our 
earliest statutes we are confronted with instances of 
their frequent antagonism. We may be sure, for example, 
that when at Merton ‘all the Bishops instanted the Lords 
that they would consent’ to alter the law of bastardy 
because it was ‘ against the common order of the Church’ 
and ‘all the Earls and Barons with one voice’ refused, the 
conflict, quite consciously to both sides, was between the 
English temporalty on the one hand and the English 
spiritualty, no less than the Church of Rome, on the 
other. Mr Ogle (p. 68) thinks that the Statutes of 
Provisors and Przmunire were ‘the work of the Lord 
King in his character of patron and defender of Anglicana 
Ecclesia, the English Church.’ But, if they may be 
allowed to speak for themselves, they were designed as a 
remedy ‘to the open disherison of the said Crown, the 
destruction of the regality of our said Lord the King, his 
Law and all his Realm’ by the papal encroachments 
(16 Rich. II, ch. 5). It seems, therefore, a rather topsy- 
turvy view of the case to treat the restrictive action of 
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kings and parliaments which, for example, annexed the 
trial of rights of advowson to the King’s court and 
jealously confined the privileges of the clergy and the 
jurisdiction of the Church courts within narrow limits, 
as if it were all done by or on behalf of the Church itself 
in defence of its liberties. But it is a harmless view so 
long as it is understood that, when Mr Ogle says the 
Roman Canon Law was not operative against ‘ good 
English law,’ he is thinking not of Provincial Constitutions 
but of Acts of Parliament. 

But Mr Ogle’s second ground of criticism of Maitland, 
namely, his inadequate appreciation of the effect of 
English custom in modifying and superseding the papal 
laws, is more serious. Maitland (p. 41) writes: 


‘ And if the English provinces had but little enacted law that 
was all their own, they had also but little customary law 
that derogated from the jus commune. Of custom the 
canonist, like every other medieval lawyer, will speak civil 
words; but, when it comes to a practical question, he is by 
no means willing to admit that a custom excludes those 
general rules which he is in the habit of applying. .... In 
the first place, it must show itself to be a consuetudo pre- 
scripta, one that has gained its right to exist by existing 
for a long space of time. Secondly, it must be reasonable; 
and its reasonableness will be judged by men who are pro- 
fessionally convinced of the reasonableness of the rule from 
which it purports to be an exception.’ 


Mr Ogle discusses a considerable number of instances 
noted by Lyndwood where English custom prevailed 
against the Jus Commune. Several of them Maitland 
had himself cited. As Mr Ogle points out (p. 63), ‘the 
facts are not in dispute, but only their due interpretation 
and expression.’ The importance of these cases of pre- 
scription superseding decretal is a matter of opinion ; but, 
if we may venture to express our own, we agree with Mr 
Ogle that such matters as liability for the repair of 
churches and the power of incumbents to make wills 
are far too considerable to merit Maitland’s slighting 
description. But the point which, at the risk of repetition, 
we desire to emphasise is that, with the exception of the 
affair of Peckham and pluralities, all the instances which 
Mr Ogle adduces of so-called ‘ collision ’ between the papal 

2G@2 
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law and the national Church law, where the latter pre- 
vailed, are cases in which a reasonable custom established 
in England ousted the papal law. But in these circum- 
stances there was no collision, because the Roman Canon 
Law recognised local custom and provided that, unless 
the contrary was expressly stated, it should be respected. 
Such cases are therefore no evidence of the independence 
of a home-made Canon Law. 

Mr Ogle devotes a large portion of his book to a con- 
stitution of Archbishop Peckham (1279) against pluralities. 
This constitution traversed a decree of a General Council 
and was on that account declared to be void by Lyndwood 
in his gloss, as being an attempt by an inferior to vary 
the work of asuperior legislator. For Maitland’s purpose 
the case is clearly in point. But Mr Ogle enters upon a 
learned and clever account of the relations between 
Peckham and Gregory X, derived partly from documents 
and partly from the author's imagination, in order to 
show that the Archbishop and the Pope understood each 
other very well, and that the former apologised for his con- 
stitution by explaining that, though irregular, it was as 
much as the English people would stand. All which is very 
interesting, but it does not get over the fact of Lynd- 
wood’s gloss, and indeed has nothing to do with the point 
for which Maitland quotes it. There being no custom to 
support Peckham’s constitution, and Mr Ogle admitting 
that the Archbishop could not enact a Canon which, of 
its own strength, would be good against the superior 
legislator, whether Pope or Council, it is difficult to see 
why Mr Ogle should be so concerned about it. 

He not only handles Maitland with his accustomed 
rigour, but he is even angry with Lyndwood himself. Mr 
Ogle cherishes a special kindness for Lyndwood. He is 
(p. 156) ‘ our wise Englishman’ and (p. 62) ‘ our irreproach- 
able canonist.. On p. 189 we are apprised of ‘his 
beautiful humility.’ On p. 156 we learn, ‘it was just like 
Lyndwood to bear them [the ordinary country clergy] in 
his thoughts. This admirable lawyer and man of affairs 
was by way of being a saint as well.’ On p. 65—such is 
the pleasant intimacy between them—he is even ‘our 
good Lyndwood.’ But there is a limit; and over this 
Peckham affair Mr Ogle is seriously annoyed. Lyndwood 
is denounced (p. 119) as ‘no more than a blind leader of 
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the blind’! If we may judge from his features, as they 
have imperfectly survived, Lyndwood, whether humble 
or not, was a strong, hard-headed man who might con- 
ceivably resent being patronised. Mr Ogle sees (p. 189) 
in the ‘Provinciale’ ‘a conscious attempt to bring the 
current law of the Church into line with the buoyant 
spirit of nationalism.’ ‘It was a work not only of learning 
but of devotion, patriotism and politic wisdom.’ In his view 
Lyndwood's book is an effort to rescue the English Canons 
from oblivion and to give the English Church a home- 
made code, as a countermove to the tendency, then 
observable, to enforce the Premunire Acts in cases where 
Roman Canon Law was being employed in appeals to 
Rome or in hearings in England by papal delegates. Mr 
Ogle’s wrath, which is always ready to burst out on 
Maitland, is particularly hot against him (pp. 189-92) for 
calling the ‘ Provinciale’ ‘an elementary law book for 
beginners.’ 

Another point Mr Ogle makes is about Procurations, 
ie. customary payments made by incumbents to bishops, 
archdeacons and others at their visitations. Benedict XII 
(Friedberg, ii, col. 1280-4) decreed the sum to be offered 
to a visitor. Stratford’s Constitutions (1342; Lynd. 223-4) 
require the customary amount, which was less than that 
mentioned in the Decretal, to be paid to archdeacons, 
but make no mention of bishops. Lyndwood in his gloss 
(p. 224, v. solet solvi) refers to the English custom as to 
archdeacons, and adds that in the case of other visitors 
the papal law will apply. Mr Ogle (p. 77), relying on 
a statement in John of Ayton (Ayton, 114), ‘that the 
Bishops of this kingdom do not commonly exact procura- 
tions, deems Lyndwood’s mention of the Decretal to be 
‘purely academic, and blames Maitland for treating 
Lyndwood’s ‘glancing references’ to it ‘as solemn state- 
ments of the law.’ He says (p. 75) that ‘it affords a 
striking illustration of Maitland’s method.’ We cannot 
help thinking that Mr Ogle’s basis for criticism is slender 
and precarious. Other ecclesiastical authorities besides 
bishops and archdeacons—notably monastic and capitular 
bodies—held visitations in the Middle Ages to which 
Benedict’s Decretal would apply and Lyndwood’s note be 
practically useful. As to bishops, even if John of Ayton 
was right as to the practice in the fourteenth century, 
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can we be sure it was still in existence in Lyndwood’s time 
a century later? Almost every bishop in England was 
in receipt of episcopal procurations by ancient right, 
when, in the nineteenth century, his estates passed into 
the hands of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, who, 
however, ceased to collect them. 

Mr Ogle has a good deal to say about the testamentary 
jurisdiction of the Church courts which grew up in the 
thirteenth century and lasted till the middle of the nine- 
teenth. He describes it (p. 86) as a ‘mere enormity from 
the point of view of the papal Canon Law,’ by which, 
we gather, he only means that the Pope did not claim a 
similar jurisdiction. However that may be, the jurisdic- 
tion was not created by any home-made Canons. The 
most notable incident in its early history is the conflict, 
in the thirteenth century, between Archbishop Peckham 
and his suffragans, in the course of which the Archbishop 
felt compelled to excommunicate Bishop Cantilupe of 
Hereford and to denounce his ‘malice as a wolf in sheep’s 
clothing,’ ‘his deranged intellect,’ and ‘his frivolous and 
blasphemous mendacities.’* The quarrel was as to the 
Archbishop’s exclusive right to grant probate where a 
testator died possessed of goods to a substantial amount 
in more than one diocese. Mr Ogle frequently refers to the 
Prerogative Court of Canterbury, in which was transacted 
the provincial testamentary business, for several centuries 
prior to its abolition in 1857. But that he is accurate 
(pp. 87, 98, ete.) in describing Lyndwood as its President 
at the time of writing the ‘ Provinciale, or at any time, 
seems unlikely. Lyndwood no doubt exercised the Arch- 
bishop’s testamentary jurisdiction (Lynd. 174, v. laicis) 
when he was Dean of the Arches, but he is never described 
as Judge of the Prerogative Court; and it has been sup- 
posed that Archbishop Stafford’s appointment (Stafford’s 
Reg., 8a Lambeth mss.) of Alexander Prowet, Bachelor of 
Canon Law, to be Commissary of the Prerogative, marks 
the beginning of that Court. This was in 1443, long 
after Lyndwood must have exchanged the Deanery of 
the Arches for other public work. 


We may now lay down Mr Ogle’s book and consider 





* Canterbury and York Society, Cantilupe’s Register, Introduction, p. 1, 
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its effect. If we mistake not, it has suffered from over- 
haste in production. But it is too valuable a contribution 
to historical study and too brilliant a piece of penman- 
ship to be forgotten ; and we venture to submit two sug- 
gestions towards a second edition. First, Mr Ogle’s treat- 
ment of Maitland is both painful and unconvincing, and 
urgently requires reconsideration. Secondly, we believe 
Mr Ogle’s book would be still more effective than it is, if 
he would make, even at the sacrifice of some ornamental 
passages, his general position more clear, and if also he 
could simplify his treatment of particular points. The 
reader is sometimes bewildered by rhetorical flouts over 
an enemy supposed to be already vanquished, before the 
enemy’s case has been either stated or answered. 

Mr Ogle has had no difficulty in demonstrating the 
absurdity of the contention put forward in the House of 
Commons by Mr Ellis Griffith on behalf of Welsh Libera- 
tionists (Ogle, p. 16), that Prof. Maitland had established 
‘the absolute identity of the ecclesiastical system of the 
pre-Reformation Church of England with that of the 
contemporary Church of Rome. The affectation of 
knowledge, in spite of an ignorance so great as to over- 
look all the peculiarities of the English system—the law 
of prohibitions, of advowsons, and of probates, as well as 
an accumulation of local customs—is mere effrontery ; and 
it may be open to question whether this statement was 
worth the labour of elaborate refutation. Mr Ogle has, 
however, disposed of it satisfactorily and completely. 

It seems to us that Mr Ogle’s main contribution to the 
discussion has been the assignment to custom and 
prescription of their proper influence in pre-Reformation 
Church law, an influence which had been inadequately 
appreciated by Maitland. Mr Ogle does not contend, 
any more than Stubbs or Maitland, for the Peter-pence 
Act view of the matter, namely, that the papal law, as 
such, had no recognition in England, but derived such 
authority as it possessed from long usage, which the ‘ free 
liberty’ of the people and the ‘ sufferance’ of the Crown 
had turned into law. While differing as to whether the 
Roman Canon Law ought to be regarded ‘as statute- 
law’ or as ‘case-law, or as having ‘binding’ or only 
‘ great’ authority, all three are agreed that it was received 
here with some authority, as law enacted by the Pope in 
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a legislative capacity which had some relation to the 
Universal Church. 

The Reformation, therefore, produced a change to this 
extent. Some laws which had been theretofore used 
because they were papal, were thenceforward used be- 
cause they were customary. That the realisation of this 
fact should raise Liberationists and Roman Catholics to 
such heights of exultation as to inspire comparisons of 
the Church of England to ‘an irreparably punctured 
balloon’ and ‘a bird sinking to earth with a broken pinion’ 
(‘ Tablet, May 18, 1912, p. 761), seems a little difficult to 
understand. Whatever the effect of the rejection of the 
Pope’s legal authority on the continuity of the Church 
of England, it could hardly have been so momentous as 
that produced by the rejection of his spiritual authority ; 
and yet this was the very core and essence of the 
Reformation. Be that as it may, the repudiation of 
Roman Canon Law by the English Church in the six- 
teenth century was no breaking away from the Universal 
Church, for the sufficient reason that Roman Canon Law 
was no part of the essential equipment of the Universal 
Church, but a comparatively modern introduction of 
doubtful origin and partial acceptance. Westminster 
Abbey is older than Gratian’s Decretum; and there were 
English and Welsh Church courts where an English and 
Welsh Church law was administered long before the 
Pope had usurped the right to legislate for the whole 
Christian Church. The so-called breach of legal con- 
tinuity at the Reformation was certainly a breach with 
the medieval system of Church law, but it was also 
a recurrence to an earlier and, as English Churchmen 
believe, a better system of national and ecclesiastical 
liberty. It was in harmony with the effort to regain 
primitive Christianity which was the keynote of the 
English Reformation. 

In a phrase somehow reminiscent of the pulpit, Mr 
Ogle (p. 192) exhorts his readers—‘ Let us here hold fast 
to Stubbs.’ We venture to think that is excellent advice. 
To understand thoroughly how Church law began and 
grew in England, we must carry back our examina- 
tion to the date when the conversion of England began, 
and watch the progress of events, and especially the 
foreign influences at work in England, during the cen- 
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turies that passed before the rejection of the papal 
power. This is exactly what Stubbs has done for us 
in his Historical Appendix to the Report of the Ecclesi- 
astical Courts Commission, and still more fully and acces- 
sibly in his ‘ Lectures on the Study of Medieval and Modern 
History’ (third ed., 1900, pp. 341-51). In breadth of 
view and sense of proportion and historical insight, his 
treatment of the subject far transcends anything that 
even Maitland has written upon it. He tells us that the 
law of the Anglo-Saxon Church was largely customary, 
but not entirely so, because the earliest missionaries 
brought with them, besides the Scriptures and books of 
ritual, canons of early councils, and possibly one of those 
ancient collections of canons and prescriptions which 
formed the germ of the Corpus Juris Canonici. To 
these must be added canons of councils under Saxon 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York. Moreover ‘the 
English Church was constantly drawing in elements of 
novelty and of growth which ... became part of its 
constitution by reason of its organic connexion with 
foreign churches’ (‘ Hist. App.,’ p. 22). The Church courts 
were combined with the secular courts; and the pro- 
cedure was customary and primitive, and alike in both 
jurisdictions. 

With the Conquest came changes; and before the end 
of William’s reign nearly all the sees were filled with 
foreign bishops, most of them lawyers learned in Roman 
procedure, to whom all that was national and insular in 
the Church law of England was entirely strange. The 
court of the bishop was separated from that of the 
sheriff ; and Church law was not formally, but was really, 
romanised. Canon Law was developing on the Continent ; 
and Gratian’s Decretum was published in the middle of the 
twelfth century, followed in 1230 by the Decretals. Church 
lawyers—bishops, archdeacons and _ chancellors—were 
ordinarily educated at one of the great continental 
universities, e.g. Bologna or Paris, where they were 
trained in Roman Canon Law, not in English customary 
law. Roman Canon Law was also taught in the English 
universities. Appeals to Rome from English Church 
courts and the supersession of those courts by special 
delegacies from the Holy See, despite all efforts to 
restrain them, became a settled institution ; and of course 
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in the papal courts the papal law held sway. ‘The 
declaration of the law still remained chiefly in the mouth 
of the judge, who declared it out of his own knowledge 
and experience, without reference to an authoritative 
text. He was supposed to be educated in the legal 
system of the Church, of which the collections of canons 
were manuals but not codes of statutes; if he erred, his 
error could be corrected at Rome if the suitor were able 
to reach the supreme court of church judicature there’ 
(‘ Hist. App.,’ p. 25). 

Thus, as Stubbs tells the story, three governing 
facts seem to stand out; first, that the origin of 
English Church law was chiefly insular; secondly, that 
the influence of Rome in modifying and developing it 
was great, inevitable and progressive, and came through 
several distinct channels; thirdly, that there never was 
any express or formal adoption of the Roman Canon 
Law, but that it was accepted as part and parcel of the 
Papal Supremacy, with the limitations which almost 
always accompanied the recognition of that supremacy 


in England. 
Lewis T. Drisp1n. 
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Art. 7—ROBERT BROWNING. 


The Works of Robert Browning. Edited by F.G. Kenyon. 
Centenary edition. Ten volumes. London: Smith, 
Elder and Co., 1912. 


It is a hundred years since Browning was born, but less 
than half that time since his work began to find a place, 
create an influence, become a familiar and treasured 
possession, in the English mind. If we would review the 
meaning which it now has for us, it is obvious that the 
centenary of his birth is an altogether arbitrary moment 
to choose for the task. A completed century does indeed 
carry with it, by a long habit of association, a sort of 
moral meaning, of which we reasonably forget that it 
springs from nothing more moral than a mere system of 
notation ; but our date, though it has thus a relation to 
Browning’s biography, has none to the history of his 
work or his influence, the beginning of which can be 
fixed at no definite point. Yet the custom of considering 
a man’s work on such an occasion has a certain conveni- 
ence which is none the worse for being no more than 
practical. Although of Browning at any rate—who at 
fifty-five could still throw his challenge to the British 
public with no assurance that it would ‘like him yet ’—it 
cannot be said that his poetry has rested long enough in 
British memories for its place and quality to be now 
matters adjudged, there has been, even in his case, time 
for the evaporation of many misconceptions from which 
no critical sense (not to speak of the merely British) 
can free itself without help fromtime. Uncritical blame, 
unreasonable objections, dispose of themselves readily 
enough; but even the more baffling obscurations of 
praise—praise rightly addressed but spreading too wide, 
concealing its object, praise which bewildered by eddying 
altogether away from the mark, in some quite other 
direction—may well have been dispersed by now. It is 
certainly not for their much indebted successors to 
disparage the first of the faithful, the earliest tenders 
of the shrine, who indeed reacted in their own sense no 
more freely than was needed to put an end to neglect 
and repel prejudice. They produced a body of criticism 
and annotation which must help later critics at all points, 
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and not least where they least feel able to subscribe to 
it. At the same time, if Browning’s centenary is a 
convenient moment at which to speak of his poetry, it 
is so because conditions, as they say of the weather, may 
be held to be now normal. Browning may be attacked 
or praised, but in either case the gusto born of the 
consciousness that we are opposing here a coterie, there 
the world at large, has long ceased to flutter the nerves 
of criticism. ‘Pippa Passes, ‘Men and Women,’ ‘ The 
Ring and the Book,’ now belong to us all; and we may 
read them more simply at least, if not more searchingly, 
than was once possible. At any rate it is quite certain 
that we do read them, and that there will be a ready 
welcome for the new and handsome edition which is 
being issued under the superintendence of Mr F. G. 
Kenyon. The aspect of these volumes is as admirable 
as the tact which has gone to the making of the illustra- 
tive and biographical notes, few but fit, with which each 
is introduced. Our view of Browning has changed its 
angle in the twenty and more years since his death; but 
it has never shifted away from him, and we may try to 
summarise what we see. 

The change of angle has, in the first place, certainly 
seemed to show us that Browning, ‘ ever a fighter’ as he 
declared himself, was involved by fate in a more insidious 
conflict than he perceived, and that all unawares he failed 
to make good his position in it. The battle of life, as 
enacted on the surface, was a straightforward engagement 
enough; and indeed, to turn from the clash and clatter 
of the exhortations, the renunciations, the defiances 
voiced in so many of his poems, to the extraordinary 
felicity of his actual circumstances from first to last, is 
to feel that the vigorous rain of blows misses its echo on 
the defences of the adversary, for the sufficient reason 
that the adversary has never presented himself. Browning 
was armed and eager, but it so happened that there were 
no giants in his path to slay. Privation, or what to his 
simple demands would have been privation, never came 
near him. No necessity, no disability, not even any self- 
contradiction of his own temperament, interfered with 
his life-long dedication to his proper work; the pang of 
expression thwarted, for whatever reason, seems to have 
been quite unknown to him. He knew great sorrow, but 
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not the cruelties of sorrow bitter and unnatural. Within 
and without, his life was one of the most singularly 
fortunate that genius can ever have known. This must 
be insisted on, not in the least for the disparagement of 
his spirit and courage—for in spite of a little unnecessary 
bluster and a few protestations that might have been 
taken for granted, these had a soundness and sanity 
which disaster could only have tempered more finely— 
but in order to emphasise the point that his destiny 
might seem to have drawn aside and held back on 
purpose to give him room for a complete realisation of 
himself. Moreover, he was not of those who need pressure 
from without, some stricter schooling than uninterrupted 
liberty and felicity, to evoke the best of their mind and 
strength. His was a strength that could do no less than 
exercise itself to the full, a mind which, so far as concerned 
activity, was its own discipline. And besides, it is to be 
remarked that one dangerous indulgence was withheld 
until long past the time when it might have been a 
danger ; and that was such a favouring audience as, for 
example, counted for so much in Tennyson’s later develop- 
ment. Browning’s originality flowed from the very first 
in such deeply-cut lines that indulgence of this kind would 
probably indeed never have affected him to his hurt; but 
the want of it may be noted as yet a further chance in 
favour of a serene unhampered use of his gift. Browning, 
if any poet who ever lived, could be himself. 

And yet, for all that, one needs only to re-read his 
work, only to feel its matchless energy, its various power, 
its swift and sudden beauty, close in upon the mind and 
call out with undiminished keenness the old responses ; 
no less unmistakable, in the end, than its power and virtue 
is the sense that it has not in fact developed in harmony 
with itself. There was an undertow the effect of which 
can be discerned here and there throughout his work, 
and which finally mastered and redirected the conflicting 
impulse that was surely more thoroughly and originally 
his own. Browning had little to fear from any confessed 
hostility of fate ; but fate had planned a more ingenious 
device than an open attack. This prodigal, restless, 
inquisitive mind, passionately awake, instantly appreci- 
ative of the gifts of life, was thrown into a time when 
appreciation, curiosity, creative energy, could indeed find 
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as ample material and as free a play as at any moment 
in history, but always on a condition liable in the 
circumstances to be very dangerous to them. The 
condition was that they should justify themselves to the 
age’s rather vulgar conception of moral and material 
usefulness—a condition, as it is not now the mode to 
question, entirely rational in itself, but which presupposes 
a more disciplined self-criticism than was abroad at that 
remarkable moment. 

Browning, while it would have been impossible for 
open pressure to have deflected him from what he 
proposed to do, was by the very nature of his endowment 
particularly exposed to the invisible pressure of the 
moral atmosphere in which he might find himself. All 
his affinities brought him out into the open. Far from 
taking shelter from life, he had not even his back to the 
wall; he stood forward with life all round him. He 
flung his mind wide to it and absorbed it, delighted with 
its staring colours, fascinated by its grotesque shapes and 
contrasts. These he could deal with, we know how 
consummately ; but with the rest he appropriated moral 
and intellectual standards which needed a different 
treatment, one which it was not in him to give. He 
could not criticise them; that is why we are able to say 
that the first impulse we distinguished, the impulse to 
fasten, in an ecstasy of perception, on things seen, and to 
represent them in all their sharpness, was more truly 
characteristic. When he became a moralist he could only 
bring to the task the same energy; and all his acuteness 
in disentangling the moods of men and women, all his 
quickness in seizure and presentation, availed nothing 
beside the fact that, though he could dramatise their 
application, he could not really criticise the standards 
themselves which were offered him. Anarchy in the 
ideal world troubled him as little (or rather pleased him 
as much) as the fantastic jumble of objects displayed in 
the market-place, when ‘ June was the month, Lorenzo 
named the Square’; indeed they both affected him in much 
the same way. As he stands before the booths, we may 
feel with him the easy sweep of vision with which he 
takes in the scattered unrelated fragments, and the glow 
of exhilaration with which they are noted, absorbed, 
fastened in the brain. Their trivial incongruity is a 
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stimulus and a challenge, a brisk crossplay of suggestion, 
where the delight lies, not in the quality of the suggestion, 
but in the sense of the rapid brushing of all manner of 
unexpected points of life. So in the world of ideas his 
delight was in the process itself, in the mercurial dance 
of thought, till thought will accept no other fulfilment 
than to go dancing on for ever. Thus Browning could 
be satisfied with the self-stultifying conclusion that 
energy was its own end and conflict its own eternal 
reward. He could celebrate the antagonism between 
good and evil without caring for the implication that, 
if it is the fight itself which is the one essential, the 
names of the antagonists could be exchanged without 
spoiling the moral. 

Browning, in short, was a spiritual adventurer born out 
of due time. His rich endowment, the seething flood of 
originality which was set in such contrast with the 
broadly civilised tradition that Keats had established and 
Tennyson was already adorning, seems designed for a 
different opportunity than that which it received. In 
these days, when we are forbidden to use the old labels 
which were once so helpful, when no edges may remain 
definite and no classification unqualified, it is possibly 
rash to speak of the Renaissance as a time when an 
exceptional burst of sight and sound gave, for those who 
were fit for it, a unique opportunity for seeing and 
hearing. Let us at least make the claim that, if ever 
there was a time resembling in this respect our old- 
fashioned idea of the Renaissance, that would have been 
the moment for Browning as for no other poet since 
Shakespeare. To picture a world of new learning, with 
possibilities of spiritual flight suddenly thrown open in 
every direction, new discoveries with the turning of a 
page, new castles of imagination at the hearing of a 
word, new sympathies and curiosities at the chance sight 
of a face, is to feel that among poets of later times it is 
Browning whom we would set there if we could, he who 
would respond to it most freely and reproduce it most 
worthily. Atsuch a moment there could be little time 
for sitting in judgment or weighing moral values. To 
represent would be the only preoccupation, the only regret 
that the stream passed so swiftly that the spectator could 
not make sure of missing nothing. Browning's quick- 
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eyed vigilance, his tireless nerves, his very unfastidious- 
ness—how perfectly they would there be in place! Our 
sense of what Browning was, of what he has meant to us 
and what we owe him, expresses itself adequately perhaps 
in the mere wish that he might have had Shakespeare’s 
chance. 

This we may say without exaggerating the extent 
to which his own chance was unfortunate. Whatever it 
lacked, the age to which he was born was certainly not 
an age of exhausted vitality or starved refinements ; and, 
indeed, it has its obvious points of likeness to the picture 
just suggested. At any rate it amassed its abundance 
of impressions and ideas with the stout appetite of heroes. 
But it was not an adventurous time, and it strikes us 
rather as jovially or heavily feasting on the profusion 
spread out before it, than as dashing irrepressibly forth 
to discover and explore. We feel that in the Elizabethan 
consciousness, for example, there was a temper, nervous 
and robust at the same time, which is not to be found 
either in the robust self-satisfactions or in the nervous 
self-denunciations of the middle decades of the nineteenth 
century. Genius was lavished upon those decades as it 
has only been at the most magnificent moments in the 
history of art; and if, in the curious loss of the sense of 
formal beauty, it could be little trained in habits of 
discipline, that again could be matched at such moments, 
It is not the pervading want of discipline, but the 
pervading want of enterprise, which is of importance 
when we consider the effect of his time on Browning. It 
was not in his nature to sit still while good things were set 
before him. He would be out, rummaging, ransacking, 
probing, long before the board was spread. But he finds 
himself, as he turns over the glittering heaps, in a world 
which, in imposing the demand that things should be 
useful, gets itself into a false position by adding that they 
must be definitely and patently useful, and that too this 
very minute; in other words, the moral of any artistic 
transaction must be immediately definable and applicable, 
it being oddly assumed that this aspect of the case, the 
one demanding for true judgment the widest knowledge 
and synthetic power, was just that which anybody could 
ban or bless offhand. 

Into this world Browning, then, brings his vibrating 
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sensitiveness to all that is being said or done or exposed 
around him, and his urgent curiosity as to what is being 
thought. He hears an anecdote, and the picture em- 
bodying it surges into his mind with the effect of a 
sudden sound. He intercepts a glance, and the story it 
tells is before him in an instant, or would be, but that 
already another explanation has substituted another 
motive, to be ousted as quickly in its turn. He lights 
upon old books, and a dark phrase or a detail of obscure 
legend strikes the same spark with as little difficulty. 
He even at first seems to have no time to feel and live, 
in any rarer sense, on his own account. ‘It is his way,’ 
his wife later on could still write of him, ‘to see things 
as passionately as others feel them’; and certainly, in his 
earlier years at any rate, he could close tightly with 
experience, master its reality, on terms which would have 
kept another mind in a state of sterile detachment. But 
his lightning power of assimilation, doubled with this 
power of doing without any keenly intimate life of his 
own, could not help him to the judging and appraising of 
values, if he should wish to proceed beyond the mere 
representation of them. And here comes in that unsus- 
pected pressure of the atmosphere in which he lived. I 
am not, of course, alluding to any direct demand from 
imperious auditors, for we are still at the time when ‘he 
who praised and read and wrote Was apt to find himself 
the self-same me’; but to the diffused spirit which was 
just the one thing he could not see, and which, therefore, 
had him at discretion. It is as though the injunction to 
moralise as well as dramatise, to reason as well as repre- 
sent, were conveyed to him in his sleep, so that he woke 
up thinking it was his own idea; where, if it had been 
offered him openly, he would simply have seized and 
dramatised the demand itself. Add to this that the 
spirit, as we have said, was decidedly unenterprising, 
easily satisfied, and as easily bullied; and it will be seen 
that it was no happy influence fora dramatist. As it 
was, Browning led it a pretty dance, and made it some- 
what breathlessly recognise that at any rate all its first 
judgments were wrong. But he was in the position of 
his own Blougram, offering arguments good enough for 
his critic, and lacking the stimulus of a capable opponent, 
who would not be bewildered by being caught out on 
Vol, 217.—No, 433. 2H 
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separate points, and who might have demanded a more 
embracing synthesis. 

A point already so freely conceded as that Browning 
was no philosopher need not be further laboured ; but it 
would be impossible to speak of him to any purpose 
without in some measure dealing with it, if only because 
the concession has sometimes been made with what is 
surely too little discretion. We need not claim, in grant- 
ing it, that Browning’s very inconsistency and incom- 
pleteness of thought make him somehow more intimately 
a poet than those who have desired to complete the broken 
arcs and to formulate a more final end than his mere 
glorification of the means. If we believe in poetry at all, 
we must say that it transcends all other search for truth, 
but not that it transcends by evading it. Moreover, 
Browning considered himself, and in a sense was, pre- 
eminently a dramatist ; and the quality of his drama is 
closely involved with the ease with which he satisfied 
himself intellectually, compared with his inexhaustible 
voracity for types and motives and instances. His plays, 
strictly so-called, are not perhaps much read; but the 
reason for this would appear to be that no modern poetic 
playsareread. The assertion that they are unfitted for the 
stage and would be ineffective there must no doubt be 
accepted in the practically complete absence of any 
evidence for or against it; for a playgoer will hardly 
maintain that their obvious dramatic weakness, in some 
respects, is proof in itself. But, granted the point, if 
we are never to expect to see embodied their equally 
obvious interest and beauty, that might surely be an 
additional reason for reading them. When we have 
done so, we find that they have a charm which it would 
seem a good little problem for the stage to try to 
reproduce ; also, what is to our immediate point, they 
have a great deal to tell us about Browning. 

In the first place, their position as a more or less com- 
pact group in the earlier period of his writings (the last of 
them is dated 1846), while it shows his eventual decision, 
for whatever reason, that the play-form was not for 
him, shows also the enterprise, the masterly self-possession 
with which he started on his work. If the faults of his 
plays were the faults of immaturity, they would not be 
worth lingering over; for a youthful poet is a youthful 
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poet, and though he may tell us about youth (if that is 
what we are asking for), he will not necessarily tell us 
much about himself individually. But Browning, at any 
rate after ‘ Pauline,’ was never youthful in this sense; he 
had entered into complete control of himself and his 
manner in more than time to be able to sit down at four- 
and-twenty and produce a fully elaborated play ‘on 
commission’; writing blank verse as unmistakably his 
own, for its fearless attack, its resilience, its sound 
texture, as the verse of ‘The Ring and the Book.’ And 
more than this, his plays have a decorative economy 
which is perhaps the quality we should least expect in 
the first flowering of so exuberant a genius as his. 
‘Colombe’s Birthday,’ for example, whatever else may be 
said of it, is an admirable piece of decoration, fitted 
securely into its frame, entangled with no more material 
than it needs, and worked out with a freshness and 
sweetness which make it one of the most lovabie of all 
his productions. If some of the plays do not trace them- 
selves so surely, there is the same lucidity of design in 
two such touching motives of irony as ‘ King Victor and 
King Charles’ and ‘A Soul’s Tragedy.’ With these 
before us we cannot say that Browning had not mastered 
the dramatic form in so far as that demands the orderly 
and gradual figuration of an idea. The notion that he could 
never tell a story without turning it upside down at the 
start and forgetting to right it again, was doubtless born 
(and no unnatural birth) of our struggles, early and late, 
to understand the story of ‘Sordello’; but beyond 
‘Sordello’ it has little or no application. It is true that 
in the more complicated situations of plays like‘ Strafford’ 
or ‘The Return of the Druses,’ the curve is not so firmly 
followed as in those just mentioned; while in one, ‘The 
Blot in the Scutcheon,’ the sombre beauty of the treat- 
ment only exposes pitilessly the hapless absurdity of the 
plot. Yet with every reservation made, it is not in the 
shaping or the handling of these plays that we shall find 
Browning by temperament at cross-purposes with drama. 

That which surely, whether consciously or no, turned 
him from the set play-form to the dramatic monologue 
with which he had started, was his lack of power to 
grasp a character, as opposed to his immense and varied 
power to grasp a mood. It is not for nothing that in 
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most of his plays unity of time is so closely observed, the 
action being often practically continuous, or at most con- 
tained within a limited number of hours, This device 
does not, of course, in true drama, meet the difficulty of 
the writer who sees his personages only in the light of 
the particular situation, but it disguises it. Character is 
character and mood is mood, however short or long the 
exposure ; and tragic drama absolutely demands the figure 
in the round, even though we may immediately be con- 
cerned with but one aspect of it. To say that Browning's 
plays are undramatic by reason of their allusive quickness 
and the difficulty of following it without time for reflec- 
tion, is beside the point ; for there is nothing essential in 
such ineffectiveness as would be abolished by a sharpening, 
however unexpected, of our wits. The point would rather 
be that, whereas the language, the arrangement, the ap- 
paratus, are all sturdily dramatic, the figures themselves, 
so nimble and lively and intelligent as they are, are 
embodied only by the exigencies of the moment, seem 
struck into life by the momentary embarrassment or 
felicity, and so cannot hold our attention as lives to be 
lived. Such a contention as this naturally could not be 
made good except with elaborate examination and 
quotation from the works themselves, impossible here ; 
but it will be borne out if we feel that the pleasure they 
have given in the reading has been essentially the pleasure 
of watching moment break in on moment, each caught up 
so responsively by these finely-tuned intelligences ; the 
dissatisfaction at the end of it all, hardly to be avoided, 
being due to the fact that we have been more conscious 
of this play of events on them, the agile interlacing of 
action and reaction, than of the men and women, the 
human stuff in whose interest the scene was set. It is 
delightful to wonder what Colombe, Luitolfo, Luria, will 
do, they are so certain to do something rare and surpris- 
ing and poignant. What they were before, what they 
will be presently, in what sense they have developed, are 
questions which are allowed to drop, and which, when it 
is all over, reappear still unanswered. 

It will be seen, then, what was meant by the sugges- 
tion that Browning’s drama is concerned with the 
admitted bluntness of his constructive ideas. Just as, 
speaking generally, we find him perceiving like an angel 
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and rationalising like the very human Briton he was ; so, 
on that side of character-drawing which is analysis, he 
cannot be surpassed for certainty and swiftness of touch, 
while, when it comes to the synthetic grasp of the myriad 
fragments, he fails us. There is not a case which, as it 
arises, he cannot instantly take possession of. A single 
hint, and he is off along the line it suggests and back again 
with a dozen of its implications. But his own interest in 
the question at issue is so keen that it positively weakens 
his sense of its dramatic value. The particular dilemma 
presents itself to him less as a matter involved in certain 
lives and brought about by certain circumstances than 
as one to be instantly confronted and resolved. All 
the wits of all the people concerned dart forward to the 
work ; the resolution is exquisitely accomplished, and the 
maze of fine feelings and perceptions, intricate as it often 
becomes, never cheats the attention it asks for, but proves 
to have been traced with perfect lucidity. And if again 
and again we feel that what the action lacks is not beauty 
or order, but simply weight—if we enjoy watching these 
spiritual intrigues disentangled and forget all about the 
human beings who are doing it—that is because Brown- 
ing himself has seen the innumerable ways in which they 
would act and react upon each other so much more 
clearly than he has seen their own substance. He was, 
indeed, later to show a power of character-drawing 
beyond anything to be found in the plays; Guido and 
Pompilia and Caponsacchi are characters conceived and 
held in the fullest sense ; and it might seem that the lack 
of any figures to put beside them from the plays is merely 
a mark of immaturity. Already, however, in ‘ Paracelsus,’ 
and again‘in ‘ Pippa Passes,’ Browning had shown that he 
worked more happily in a mixed manner—a loose struc- 
ture approaching the device of the monologue, or a 
simple juxtaposition of scenes, unified by a lyrical 
embroidery running round and through them. The 
different problems thus arising, to be considered in a 
moment, were more suited to his hand; and after ‘ Luria’ 
he never wrote another play. 

All this does not for a moment mean that he was not 
in a more restricted sense a dramatic poet, or that he was 
ever interested in his intrigue to the point of forgetting 
that he was speaking ‘in character.’ His handling of 
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these cases is not abstract ; it is always in sharp concrete 
terms of human beings. We touch here upon a not un- 
known confusion of criticism in dealing with dramatic 
and creative genius. It is sometimes suggested, for 
example, that Shakespeare’s amazing power of creating 
character is expressed by saying that he utterly identifies 
himself with every one of his own inventions, himself 
slipping through our fingers (as at any rate he used to 
slip) and defying our definition of his own qualities. It 
is rather Browning who identifies himself with his 
characters, with the double result that his drama is 
incomplete, and that no poet has written his own tem- 
perament more legibly over all his work. The creative 
writer is, in fact, creative exactly in so far as he refrains 
from merging himself in his productions. He keeps out- 
side them ; it is his detachment from them that enables 
him to seize them so firmly; they are far more to him 
than mere agents in the particular matter he is exhibiting. 
It is when he tries to portray himself, or rather such a 
character as lies nearest to his own sympathies, that the 
result is apt to be unsatisfying. It was not because 
Browning failed to feel with his characters, but exactly 
because he felt with them too promptly and easily, that 
his drama wants body. He became them so thoroughly 
that he could not see them. It will be noted, then, how 
right was the instinct which led him once for all away 
from the play to the dramatic monologue, the dramatic 
idyl, the dramatic lyric. This was the field in which 
everything that was fine and just in his plays could be 
utilised, and where that which in them was shortcoming 
became the appropriate and the harmonious. 

The monologue is essentially a picture, and there 
seems no end to the pictorial effects which Browning 
could obtain through verse. They sprang up under his 
hand so readily that it is easy to overlook the tact and 
delicacy of adjustment which was needed for such poems 
as ‘The Bishop orders his Tomb at St Praxed’s’ or ‘ How 
it strikes a Contemporary.’ The form which Browning 
used to such splendid purpose is by no means a simple 
one, though it arises naturally enough. If other literary 
divisions, as lyric, elegy, epigram, have their counterparts 
in the passing moods of the day, moods which may visit 
any man from moment to moment, the monologue stands 
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for the pleasant hour of rumination, an hour which 
certainly has as good a claim to be translated into art as 
any of the twenty-four. So are born poems like how 
many of Browning’s most beautiful and best beloved— 
‘By the Fireside,’ ‘Two in the Campagna,’ ‘ Love among 
the Ruins ’—it is enough to name their names; the inrush 
into the mind, as we do so, of warmth and colour and 
serenity may show us how near these things lie to the 
moments which are the pith and core of life. From this 
mood of impassioned reflection, then, springs the mono- 
logue, readily taking to itself a more and more dramatic 
shape—so much so that we hardly notice the difficulty it 
assumes when in place of the drift and eddy of meditation 
or soliloquy it represents spoken words addressed to a 
silent interlocutor. On one side it is still reflective, still 
half-lyrical; on the other, as it deals with a defined 
situation or incident, it has to make some sort of terms 
with the dramatic proprieties which it has already flouted 
by its postulated restrictions. Its artificiality—the tirade 
which we are to imagine as listened to but never 
answered, the dialogue of which we are only to hear one 
side—is obviously very great ; and this artificiality, instead 
of being its own rococo effect, is to be veiled and disguised, 
so that, while we feel the presence of the silent partner 
in the debate, we may not be embarrassed by his lack of 
response. It should be but a few situations, one might 
suppose, and those subdued in tone, which could be 
capable of being so treated. Browning, however, in the 
high manner of genius so distracting to the wistful critic, 
takes in hand this fragile toy, treats it with entire liberty, 
puts it to impossible uses, and achieves with it a succes- 
sion of splendid living poems in which the monologue 
finally becomes everything that it could not be. It riots 
in ‘Fra Lippo Lippi’ as easily as it dreams in ‘ Andrea 
del Sarto’; it converses (as one may almost say) in ‘Mr 
Sludge the Medium’ as naturally as it muses to itself in 
‘Prince Hohenstiel-Schwangau. He has not overstepped 
the limitations of the monologue, which remain where 
they were; but he has shown us, as a poet will, that, 
though we may point out what success demands, we may 
never say that the demand is an impossible one. 

Among these superb pictures of temperament and 
manners there is not one which does not show to the full 
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those two sides of Browning’s genius which are his 
passionate appreciation of things seen and his instant 
sympathy with a condition of mind. Now it is the mind 
of a particular time and place, as in ‘The Bishop orders 
his Tomb,’ in which the mark of a whole culture upon a 
whole century is given in little more than a hundred 
packed lines; and in half the space almost as much is 
done in ‘My Last Duchess.’ Now it is the mind of all 
times and all places, wherever the instinctive mixture of 
respect and suspicion and patronage is called out by the 
presence of a real living poet whom we may pass 
walking in the street. Now, sharply individualised, it is 
the mind of the suspected or detected prevaricator, 
scouring itself in the luxury of sincerity. The closely 
knit lucidity, the relieved colour, the brilliant life of these 
things, are beyond praise; and it may be remarked, as 
bearing on a previous suggestion, that in all the best of 
them the initial germ is in the figure of the imagined 
speaker himself, not in the case he is to plead or the 
doctrine he is to preach. The question is not what there 
is to be said for spiritualism, but what Mr Sludge would 
or could say; not whether Bishop Blougram is justified, 
but how he would justify himself. The distinction is in 
any case vital for dramatic force, which is, of course, 
prejudiced by the least hint that the helpless speaker is 
being used as a mouth-piece. It is especially important 
in Browning's case, since for him to pass from the special 
pleading of an observed or invented personage to specu- 
lation on his own account, is simply to leave the region 
where he is supreme and unapproached for that in which 
he is, to say the most of it, but one’ of all the rest. So 
early as‘ A Death in the Desert’ we see the beginning 
of the temptation which was to take him so far away from 
his best work. By the time he reached ‘Fifine at the 
Fair,’ he could show what havoc might be made of a fine 
poem, vigorously and vividly attacked, by shifting the 
centre of gravity from the speaker to the subject he is 
debating. Even of ‘La Saisiaz’ we can say that, if he 
had put it into the mouth of an imaginary enquirer and 
kept it there, it would have been a poem. 

How Browning, in years of continuous work at the very 
top of his power, concentrated all the forces and all the 
subtleties of the monologue to fill the daring design of 
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‘ The Ring and the Book,’ is a subject that asks for other 
and worthier treatment than can here be given; it is 
better passed over altogether than trifled with in a 
paragraph. It is, moreover, the easier to omit it that my 
object has been rather to emphasise certain aspects of 
Browning’s poetry than to examine particular poems; 
and in this connexion ‘The Ring and the Book’ would 
give only fuller, weightier, more magnificent illustrations 
of points I have already been concerned with. It has 
everything in the world to say to the dramatic and 
pictorial scope of his poetry, gathering up as it does all 
the keenness of delineation, all the abounding energy, all 
the ripeness of style and diction, which are to be found in 
the rest of his work, into one supreme culmination. But 
it stands apart from the considerations for which the 
pages here available must be saved, for which, moreover, 
much else that it would be easy to linger over must be 
sacrificed. The whole question, for instance, how and 
where Browning found his subjects (as to which ‘The 
Ring and the Book’ is almost alone in explaining itself) 
attracts by its many obscurities, and would lead 
seductively on to his power of awaking the past by means 
of an erudition doubtless more curious than exhaustive. 
His language, his metres, his very rhymes, might furnish 
points of departure for developments which still wait 
to be worked out, bearing upon his detachment from 
what in his day was the main stream of poetry. But 
his purely lyrical poems, hardly touched on yet, compel 
with beauty of so rare a quality that other issues must 
be left. 

There is and there ever will be but one biography of 
Browning which tells us about him to any purpose, and 
that is his own works. We shall never know, we who 
can only know him there, how it may have been that the 
author of ‘Love among the Ruins,’ ‘Any Wife to any 
Husband,’ ‘ Confessions,’ was so completely hidden behind 
the sound conventional figure made familiar to us by 
many sketches from many of his friends ; for even they at 
the most can only tell us that so it was. It is not surely 
because we are so innocent as to expect a poet always to 
exhibit a rolling eye and a frenzied gait, that this blank- 
ness strikes us as an enigma. We know that a poet does 
not eat his supper 
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‘in a room 
Blazing with lights, four Titians on the wall, 
And twenty naked girls to change his plate.’ 


But the man who went up and down Valladolid had, we 
remember, something in his mien which curiosity, a little 
to its discomfort, could not altogether fathom. 


‘Oh, you might smile! There wanted not a touch, 
A tang of . . . well, it was not wholly ease 
As back into your mind the man’s look came.’ 


The touch, the tang, seems never to have been discerned 
in the case of the poet who went up and down 
London—not even, we may add, when it was in an 
atmosphere richer in its admonitions than that of Bays- 
water, not even when it was Rome or Florence that he 
went up and down. The outer and inner Browning will 
not, when all is said, form a single picture ; and we shall 
never get near his poetry by trying to reach it through 
his life. 

The deadlock can be admitted, but it cannot be passed 
by or forgotten ; when all is said we shall always try to 
say more. It is not merely the heights and the depths 
of the play of emotion in Browning’s lyrics that force 
us into the dilemma; it is not that he could identify 
himself with the sweep of passion, when life is stripped 
of its everyday meanings to be glorified with a new one. 
To understand and express the passion which, far from 
owning any connexion with daily things, is the negation 
of them, seems in the circumstances a less unlikely feat 
than to do what Browning did. Before trying to define 
what that was, it is worth dwelling on the kind of lyrical 
expression which is most akin to what we call the normal, 
the central, and (in no depreciatory sense) the conven- 
tional. The treatment of passionate love as though 
nothing in life rhymed with it but nightingales’ songs 
and the fiush of roses and the silver of moonlight, is 
often derided as the traditional extravagance of poets, 
more often indulged as a fantasy appropriate to their 
romantic needs. Men and women—such would be the 
implication—exchange their loves to a sterner tune than 
the nerves of poets could endure; they know that real 
life is not so romantically staged, and they do not ask 
that it should be. There could not, as a matter of fact, 
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be a greater fallacy. It is not only the legendary poet, 
it is the most prudent and approved of normal hearts 
which, when its hour strikes, cannot find anything in the 
world to harmonise with itself but that which lies above 
the roof and outside the four walls of ordinary life, To 
escape from life is nothing ; everybody has done so for 
a moment, the poet only for a little longer than the rest. 
They return, and sooner or later the poet returns; but 
it is futile to say that until he does so he is moving in 
regions too impalpable for others. The poet might round 
on us and say that he has been but following our own 
lead. The night of stars, the nightingale in the cedar, 
were what we ourselves demanded and all we seemed able 
to understand. We shall have to rise to further flights 
than the romance which thus uttered itself, if we are to 
be shown the more difficult secrets of a poet’s insight. 
Not the evasion of life, which anyhow claims us again 
soon enough, but the translation of the whole of it to 
the level of passion—that was Browning’s achievement, 
and it has almost been his alone. 

No one else, not Shakespeare himself, has written 
poetry of this order in an atmosphere where life—life 
which, whatever ‘happens, has to be lived from day to 
day—can be sustained and continued. Nothing in the 
necessities of ordinary existence is contradicted by these 
poems at their greatest intensity. If in Browning’s 
plays we scarcely feel the characters to survive the 
intrigue in which they are presented, in his lyrics we find 
a contrast to this in the sense that the pictured mood is 
nowhere severed from what came before or is to follow 
after. Browning called his lyrics dramatic, meaning that 
they were not direct, but imaginative expressions. But his 
concern here is not with the characters who speak, only 
with the phase through which, as they speak, life is passing ; 
and the phase may be what it will—a flame of rapture, 
or the darkest shadow of humiliation and self-abasement— 
life still asserts itself and goes forward. The passion 
that can have no imaginable issue but doom and annihila- 
tion he did indeed represent ; but he represented it with 
a difference which becomes plain if we put ‘In a Gondola’ 
or ‘ Porphyria’s Lover’ beside ‘In a Year’ or ‘ Two in the 
Campagna ’—an exquisitely poised and fantastic piece of 
rococo beside the sudden kindling of an experience which 
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has struck home, it matters not whether actually or by 
imagination. The tortuous and not very happy poem ‘ Dis 
Aliter Visum,’ shows a man and woman on the brink of a 
happiness which might have been seized and appropriated, 
but is allowed to slip precisely because the man, ‘ who is old 
and knows too much,’ cannot believe in the possibility of 
keeping the succeeding years, stretching ahead, at the 
pitch of the single lyrical hour on the cliff-top. He is 
right, if the poets are to be trusted; such an hour can 
only be prolonged at the cost of the wrench of disillusion. 
He was wrong, the woman tells him years later; such 
hours are nothing if they cannot be worked into the 
whole fabric and givena meaning. Thisis what Browning 
does, not by the mere domestication of such raptures, 
not by taming them to suit the fireside and the family 
circle, but simply by keeping them clear of the influences 
of decay. 

His, in short, is the passion which has not for an 
instant shrunk from the work of understanding itself. 
There is, to our misfortune, nothing in life which makes 
this an inevitable venture. Indeed, there is nothing so 
easy to misunderstand as that which everybody knows, 
nothing which so readily acquiesces in conventional 
judgments as that which everybody possesses the means 
to judge. So, for example, of art, the expression of a 
pleasure shared by all, we make a_private and incalculable 
inspiration, revealed only to a chosen few. And so, too, 
of passion. Here, indeed, with the best will in the world 
to misapprehend, we cannot refuse to confess its uni- 
versality, but we easily make up for that by denying 
its continuity with life—deepest of pleasures, loveliest of 
life’s ornaments, but a thing which has its places and its 
seasons, and which in other places and different seasons 
will be certainly intrusive and probably mischievous. To 
Browning it is, indeed, a beauty and a delight; but it is 
both of these in a way and for a reason that conventional 
standards will little help us to appreciate. We must shift 
our view, and see it, not as one of life’s good things, but 
as the rhythm by which all good things are unified and 
made significant. There is only one means of attaining 
this clarity; and the first step is to control the lazy 
prepossession that there is anything worth understanding 
which can be understood without labour or thought. In 
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nearly the whole of Browning’s poetry there is no touch 
that is either hysterical or sentimental; and we may 
measure, if we can, the difference in the colour of life 
‘which is induced by such freedom. If, in a few well- 
known pieces, sentiment may seem to be played with a 
little insincerely, if, in a few others, the exuberance is 
lacking in simplicity, these are momentary interruptions 
in the steady comprehension with which the working of 
passion in human life is faced. Sentimentality never fronts 
the real issue at all ; hysteria clouds it. Browning’s grave 
and searching realism evades no difficulties here, and 
never condescends to the idea that beauty is exquisite or 
pleasure rare if either is thought of as separable from 
the sum of life. 

Thus it is, then, that he is able to linger among the 
emotional refinements and ingenuities which he so loves 
to explore, without forfeiting in their minuteness the 
ardour and glow of passionate beauty. His passion is 
living and enduring because it has understood that 
nothing can endure—however brilliant its moment of 
climax—which is discontinuous with all else. There are 
features in his work, obvious enough, which have 
suggested to some an affinity between his treatment of 
these themes and that which is to be seen in the lyrical 
poems of Donne ;«and indeed, if we must have an anti- 
type in literature to Browning’s lyric, it is there if any- 
where that we shall find it. But Donne, precisely, 
bringing the same fire to the same intricacies of expe- 
rience, shows only too often how easily the simplicity of 
true passion may be damaged in the quest for an ever 
closer notation of the labyrinth. His overcharged brain 
drives him into an extravagance of discrimination before 
he has reached the inner lucidity which alone ensures 
proportion. Browning, with a brain far inferior, indeed, 
for keenness and force, could yet indulge to all lengths 
its subtlety of perception, without losing his relation to 
reality, because he had once for all achieved simplicity 
first. And if it was this that gave him his control over 
complexity, it is to, this, and to nothing less, that is due 
the entirely unique savour of his style. Browning's 
handling of words, in the best of his lyrie poetry, 
becomes more and more of a wonder, the deeper they 
fix themselves in the mind; and we end—where we do 
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not perhaps begin—by discovering, under their appear- 
ance of informality, how instantly sensitive they prove 
themselves to his touch. Their response is so quick that 
the movement by which they slip into their places escapes 
us; they do not make the gesture, of one sort or another, 
that in other writers enables us to watch the process of 
expression. It is an artless judgment which concludes 
that with Browning there was no process, that language 
was an obstacle to his bursting thought, which he broke 
down unscrupulously, careless so long as his thought got 
through. Language, rather, obeyed the candour of his 
passion, and answered by yielding him effects of beauty 
which, when we look at the extreme simplicity of the 
means, it seems impossible to analyse. 

To every lover of these poems a different instance 
will at once present itself. They hang in the memory 
irresistibly and (as it may often appear) unaccountably. 
They persist when a hundred things, of which we more 
clearly understand the beauty, droop and lose their 
charm. There are stanzas of ‘ By the Fireside,’ of ‘ James 
Lee’s Wife,’ of ‘Mesmerism,’ of ‘ Love among the Ruins,’ 
of a score more, which seem to have caught us by 
accident, for nothing that they say or any way in which 
they say it; it happened so. They have music without 
any recognised harmonies; loftiness without any 
heightened expression ; pathos without pathetic device ; 
passion without a passionate word. ' Where we can 
definitely point to the means, as we can, for example, in 
‘The Last Ride Together,’ ‘ Evelyn Hope,’‘ May and Death,’ 
and a few others, we probably feel in the end that the 
ring of the poem is not entirely true. The poems that 
last, the poems that we never exhaust, seem mysteriously 
to have caught a note of style for which no precept can 
be laid down, but which can be described by saying that 
it possesses the fringe of values, the associated harmonics, 
of the spoken word. Between writing and speaking (by 
which, it should possibly be noted, I do not at all mean 
oratory or recitation) there lies a chasm which tempts 
an effort to sound and measure it. Mere differences 
between the formal and the informal, the plain and the 
coloured, are negligible when it comes to the discrimina- 
tion between the moral and emotional values of a word 
picked up from a written page, and those which it bears 
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when a voice utters it as the immediate symbol proposed 
by the brain. These values Browning incessantly cap- 
tures for the written word; if a quotation is desired it 
might be any of a hundred, and may be this: 


‘ But he looked upon the city, every side, 
Far ahd wide, 
All the mountains topped with temples, all the glades’ 
Colonnades, 
All the causeys, bridges, aqueducts—and then, 
All the men!’ 


‘ All the men!’ Itis not a line in a written poem; it 
is a remark, suddenly dropped to us by an urgent and 
present imagination, to which the listener reacts as 
instinctively as to an unexpected voice. And here is 
another, sharper and finer in its subdued sadness : 


‘Was it something said, 

Something done, 

Vexed him? was it touch of hand, 
Turn of head ? 

Strange! that very way 
Love begun: 

I as little understand 
Love’s decay.’ 


A direct association, not a transmitted portrayal of 
passion and beauty—this is what we seem to find; and 
it holds us till we may likely be surprised to see how 
acute a divergence of mind and temperament has been 
altogether forgotten. Browning, in many articles of his 
creed, and not those which he would have felt to be least 
important, is very remote from us now, Yet of the 
poetry of the nineteenth century there is none which has 
had more continuous power over new generations, and 
certainly none which appeals to nearly so great a diversity 
of spirit. Lovers of Browning are of no definite sort or 
complexion, and they do not, perhaps, always love each 
other. But they have all discovered, and they perpet- 
ually renew the discovery, that the mind can pour itself 
into the endless variety of these poems, sure of finding 
support and comprehension and fulfilment. 


Percy LUBBOCK. 
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Art. 8.— TWO SEVENTEENTH -CENTURY MEN OF 
ACTION. é 


1. The Life of James, First Duke of Ormonde (1610-1688). 
By Lady Burghclere. Two vols. London: Murray, 
1912. 

2. The Life of Edward Mountagu, First Earl of Sandwich 
(1625-1672). By F. R. Harris. Two vols. London: 
Murray, 1912. 


THE discovery of proper subjects for historical biography, 
like the discovery of new material for the biographies 
themselves, has become, in this crowded age of competi- 
tion, no inconsiderable achievement. Obscure persons 
are celebrated in despite of their obscurity, vicious persons 
on account of their vices; a career suitable for treatment 
in an essay is accorded a full-bottomed life; a life is 
magnified into a discursive and unmethodical description 
of a period; and the praises of a really eminent man are 
sung in so many tongues and with such singular varia- 
tions that it is impossible for the ordinary reader to know 
easily where to direct his attention or what opinion to 
receive when he has done so. Lady Burghclere and 
Mr Harris have neither removed landmarks nor darkened 
counsel. Ormonde and Sandwich are both distinguished 
and honourable men; and while the former suffers from 
a biography of too great dimensions, the latter has never 
secured any adequate biography at all. The work, now 
that it has been taken in hand, has been executed with 
all the accuracy, diligence, impartiality and understand- 
ing of which the very names of the sponsors—Mr H. W. C. 
Davis in the one case, Prof. Firth and Mr Herbert Fisher 
in the other—are in themselves a guarantee. 

No one could read through a chapter of Mr Harris’s 
book without becoming sensible of the competence of the 
treatment. The style is firm, terse and lucid; the facts 
are marshalled with admirable discrimination; nothing 
superfluous intrudes, nothing essential is forgotten. The 
Hinchingbrooke Manuscripts—or rather those of them 
which relate to the first Lord Sandwich, for there is a 
promise of good things yet to come—have met with a 
worthy student ; and the result has been the production 
of a life which reads like a first-class state-paper. But 
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this, which is its strength, is also its weakness. The 
artist, appointed to the task and painting to order, has 
given indeed all he had to give, but has not been able to 
give that which he had not—the subtle indefinable affec- 
tion which comes to a man with the choice of his own 
subject. Hence the biography is lacking in psychological 
interest. The most obvious evidence of this is the author’s 
omission to discuss Sandwich’s religious opinions in the 
course of the concluding sketch of his character. Mr 
Harris, indeed, is too careful a worker not just to have 
mentioned Sandwich’s creed on an earlier page of his 
book ; but he is content to leave it at that. Yet, of all the 
curiosities about a man, the curiosity about his beliefs, 
or, if we like it—for it comes to the same thing—about 
his criticism of life, is the most profound. To be content 
to pass it by as a thing indifferent is to leave the riddle 
of the microcosm not only unsolved but unexamined. 
Doubtless Sandwich was every way a man of great 
reserves ; doubtless in the life of a man of action we must 
look rather for peril and adventure and the keen clash 
of arms than for subtle developments of thought and 
character. But in the patron of Pepys and the friend of 
Evelyn, in this ‘true nobleman,’ as the latter calls him, 
this ‘ornament to the Court and Prince,’ ‘ one of the best 
accomplished persons, not only of this nation but of any 
other,’ in this man ‘learned in sea affairs, in politics, in 
mathematics and in music,’ who was of so ‘sweet and 
obliging a temper, sober, chaste, very ingenious,’ there 
must have been some deep chord of feeling which Mr 
Harris has never caught and the absence of which makes 
his portrait, for all its excellence of technique, a trifle 
lifeless. 

Lady Burghclere has the quality which Mr Harris 
lacks. It would be a mean soul indeed which was in- 
sensible to the charm of Ormonde’s personality ; but his 
new biographer gathers all the rosebuds with a woman’s 
tenderness and care. The influences that played upon his 
character in old age as well as in youth, that warmed and 
strengthened it and pressed it on towards its high emprise, 
are not neglected. Hers is more really what all biography 
ought to be, a tale that is told. But in other respects she 
is hardly Mr Harris’s equal. Her style is not so crisp; 
she uses a broader canvas; and her execution sometimes 
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fails through its very thoroughness. It is not everyone 
who will see the wood for the trees in that background 
of boggy Irish forest which Ormonde traversed, ‘ scatter- 
ing all evil customs everywhere. A bolder, more epi- 
grammatic, less finished treatment might have attained a 
better result. Gibbon says that an author is the best 
critic of his own work, because he alone appreciates 
the difficulties of his undertaking. Lady Burghclere 
has found a way through the vast mass of material 
bearing upon her subject, of which the Carte Mss in the 
Bodleian and Lord Ormonde’s private papers are the 
most important items; she knows, as we do not, the 
terrors of the road. But there will nevertheless be those 
who think that Dr Johnson’s advice, which she rejects, 
was sound enough; and that the life of Ormonde should 
be written in two duodecimo volumes. 

One other trifling criticism may be allowed. There is 
a difficulty, with which every writer of a line of prose is 
familiar, in avoiding the use of proper names without 
impinging upon the grammatical use of pronouns. Lady 
Burghclere frequently obviates this inconvenience by 
substituting at will Ormonde’s name—James Butler—for 
his title. The practice is surely no more defensible on 
the printed page than insocial intercourse. To speak in- 
discriminately of Lord Halsbury and Sir Hardinge Giffard, 
of Lord Loreburn and Sir Robert Reid, is to upset all 
existing conventions. The only time when a man’s 
ordinary style can be rightly exchanged for his proper 
name is when we wish to strip him of all that fortune 
and merit have conferred, and set him as naked beside his 
fellow-men as when Nature sent him into the world or 
when Death will carry him out. ‘Charles Stuart’ and 
‘Louis Capet’ were not the commodious devices of 
literary polish, but a recognition of the fact that for 
these two men the fashion of the world had for ever 
passed away. Ormonde can well afford to be stripped 
bare of every fortuitous advantage, but we ought not to 
be habitually invited to look at him as he will appear 
when the judgment is set and the books are opened. 


James Butler—for James Butler he was born—came 
into the world in 1610. The last of Elizabeth’s ministers 
still governed the state in the name of her successor ; and 
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the head of the House of Ormonde was such an Irishman 
as the Tudors had more often looked for than found. 
Staunch, out-spoken and efficient, the tenth Earl of 
Ormonde left a name in Irish history which his great- 
nephew was proud to recall; and stories of ‘Black Tom’ 
were doubtless the child’s first lessons in hero-worship. 
The boy was only six years old when the family was 
faced with a divided succession. The title passed to his 
grandfather; great part of the estates, by virtue of the 
disingenuous arbitration of King James, to an adventurer, 
Sir Richard Preston, who had married his great-uncle’s 
daughter. Fortune drew one outrageous arrow after 
another from her quiver. His grandfather was im- 
prisoned for refusing to accept the King’s award; his 
father was drowned ; he himself, by means of a lawyer's 
quibble, was abstracted from the influence of his large- 
hearted Roman Catholic mother and transferred to the 
care of Archbishop Abbot. Circumstance had made him 
a Protestant; temperament marked him out for an 
Anglican. What he would have become if the learned 
and dogmatic Laud had had the handling of him, instead 
of the sporting Abbot, is an interesting but an idle subject 
of speculation. As it was, he grew up a gentleman of 
admirable good-sense but no scholar. To all the proper 
accomplishments of a complete courtier he added all the 
advantages of appearance. It is not surprising that he 
stood in high favour with the elegant young ladies of the 
day, amongst whom was reckoned his young cousin, Lady 
Elizabeth Preston. Family interest clearly required that 
they should marry and re-unite the family title with the 
family estates. They themselves were not averse from 
doing so. But Lord Holland, the lady’s guardian, was 
obdurate; and, in the course of the secret wooing, the 
intermediary—his daughter, Lady Isabella Rich—lost her 
honour at Ormonde’s hands. It is a singularly ugly 
blemish on an otherwise stainless shield. Years after- 
wards, a letter, carelessly slipped into the wrong envelope, 
revealed to Lady Ormonde the liaison between her husband 
and her friend. And if there be any treasury of merit, 
whence a noble wife may pay the debt of an erring 
husband, her transcendent generosity towards the 
woman, who had so deeply wronged her, will surely 
efface the memory of her lover's sin. 
212 
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Thurles, as Butler had become, succeeded to the 
peerage on the death of his grandfather in the very year 
(1633) in which Wentworth began his famous adminis- 
tration of Ireland. The two men came quickly into 
contact; and the chapter in which Lady Burghclere 
traces the influence of the elder man upon the younger, 
with its incidental description of Ormonde’s pleasant 
home at Carrick, is one of the most interesting in the 
book. Wentworth, perhaps (with the exception of his 
famous coadjutor) the only great English subject who 
has from his heart believed in autocratic methods, is 
not to us an attractive character. But there is no 
doubt that Ormonde found him so. We catch a glimpse 
of the Lord Deputy as the best company in the world, 
telling good stories through the long evenings amid a 
cloud of tobacco. It was from this supposedly grim 
person that Ormonde learned that now buried talent— 
the art of conversation. Wentworth’s words were rich 
with the culture of a vivid perception. His disciple had 
the gift of a delicate wit. The reader, when he reaches the 
years of exile, will enjoy the story of an impecunious and 
quarrelsome Scot, who, after having the ill-sense to swear 
to his honest host that he would eat with him no more, 
came, mortified by a day’s fasting, to Ormonde to ask 
what had best be done, and was advised to get back to 
his lodgings, first eat his words and then his supper. 

Mr 8S. R. Gardiner has said with much force that 
Wentworth stands less for the principle of political 
absolutism than for that of intellect against ignorance. 
He saw what it was right to do; he cared little whether 
it was rightly done. Ormonde gathered wisdom both 
ways, and, when his own time came, pursued Wentworth’s 
economic ends without Wentworth’s economic methods. 
It may be indeed, as Lady Burghclere thinks, a mere 
accident that his name is absent from the list of coun- 
cillors who condemned Mountnorris, under Wentworth’s 
eye, on the fictitious charge of insubordination. But 
he was nevertheless a votary of all proper freedom ; 
and his refusal on a particular occasion to put aside 
his sword before taking his place in Parliament remains 
the one example of successful resistance to the orders 
of the iron-handed viceroy. Wentworth had probably 
seldom, if ever, fallen in with such a combination of 
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fearlessness and integrity as he found in Ormonde. It 
touched the strong, not the overbearing, element in 
his nature. When he left the country he bequeathed 
to Ormonde the command of that Irish army, the fear 
of which was the proximate cause of his own undoing ; 
later, when he was utterly undone, he begged the King 
as a last favour that his Garter might be given to the 
young general—an honour which Ormonde chivalrously 
declined. ‘It was,’ he said, ‘a time of danger; and since 
such a gift might tye some other to the Crown who by 
principles was less resolved than himself, he begged His 
Majesty to bestow the Garter as his service required.’ 
The civil administration of the country fell into far 
less competent hands. The Irish problem is too ancient 
and too entangled to lay more than a fraction of it at the 
door of any one or more individuals; but if some eye, 
endowed with infinite penetration and unembarrassed by 
human infirmity, were to apportion the blame, it is 
probable that Sir William Parsons and his feeble coadjutor 
as Lord Justice, Sir John Borlase, would obtain high 
marks in the computation of iniquity. Their adminis- 
tration is marked by the most dire and the most 
memorable of all the plagues of Ireland, the Massacre of 
1641. It may be that no human hand could have averted 
the natural return for long years of unsympathetic, 
ungenerous and unimaginative treatment; but no one 
but ‘a selfish fool could have alienated the Anglo-Irish 
gentry at a moment when the Celtic natives were in full 
rebellion. It was this, however, that Sir William Parsons, 
by an indiscriminate attack upon Catholics generally, 
contrived to do; and Ormonde was made the unwilling 
instrument of his folly. Frightened, perhaps, at the 
magnitude of the peril in which he suddenly found 
himself, not otherwise than sanguine that a wider 
confiscation of the lands of traitors might swell his own 
gains to still more extensive dimensions, Parsons chose to 
assume that every Catholic was in open or secret sympathy 
with the savages of the North. The country therefore 
fell into faction. Above the Nationalist movement, with 
Rory O’More at its head, there was reared a Catholic 
Confederacy, uniting the Catholic gentlemen of the south 
to the rebels, and organised into the semblance of a State 
with a Supreme Council and a local administration. It 
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was called a Confederation, but it was in fact a Coalition. 
With the far-reaching aims of the Celtic Irish their allies 
had neither kinship nor acquaintance. The one party 
aimed at little less than complete independence, the other 
looked only for a relief of Catholic disabilities. In time 
they were sundered, but not before the English Puritans 
had learnt to say, what Cromwell from his heart believed, 
that the Massacre of 1641 was as truly an act of religious 
hatred as the Massacre of St Bartholomew. It was 
enough that Presbyterian and Ultramontane had torn at 
each other’s throats, to render reason as helpless as it 
usually is in face of passion. 

In these discouraging circumstances, Ormonde pursued 
serenely his patient endeavour to get the King’s Govern- 
ment carried on. He met and defeated at Kilrush his 
own great-uncle, Mountgarret, commanding the forces of 
the Catholic Confederation. The victory determined a 
most critical situation; and Parsons was saved from the 
consequences of his own acts. But no one could save him 
from himself. His muddy spirit was unable to resist the 
treasonable opportunities which attended the outbreak of 
the Civil War; and he fell, though with a less resounding 
crash than could have been desired. Ormonde was at 
this time the most considerable loyalist in Ireland. Not 
long after Kilrush the King had made him a marquis 
and offered him the Lord Lieutenancy. In the year of 
Parsons’ disgrace the offer was converted into a com- 
mand; and Ormonde was reluctantly installed in that 
office in January 1644. 

Lady Burghclere has set up four landmarks in the 
momentous period of Irish history which we are travers- 
ing in Ormonde’s company—‘the coming of O'Neill, the 
coming of Glamorgan, the coming of the Nuncio, and 
. . . the coming of Cromwell.’ They are for our present 
purpose an excellent substitute for calendar months and 
revolutions of the earth; and it is by indicating the 
attitude of Ormonde toward these important persons 
that we may best understand the kaleidoscopic varia- 
tions of Irish politics during the Civil War.* 





* The reader, however, who wishes to bring the present narrative into 
line with the events of the Civil War may be glad to distribute it in the 
ordinary way. O'Neillarrived in Ireland in July 1642, Glamorgan in August 
1645, the Nuncio in November 1645, Cromwell in August 1649, 
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The acceptance of the Lord Lieutenancy followed 
closely upon the Cessation ; and the Cessation represented 
a check to the plans of Owen O'Neill. That remarkable 
man, who is best known as Owen Roe, was, as Lady 
Burghclere hints, the Parnell of 1642. His cold yet 
passionate purpose proved one of the most telling kinds 
of fascination to the Irish Celts. He became a party to 
the Catholic Confederation, but his plan of campaign 
stretched far beyond an understanding with Charles. 
He saw that England’s adversity was Ireland’s oppor- 
tunity, and he was no friend to an accommodation 
designed to restore the King’s falling fortunes with Irish 
recruits. But the circumstances were such that he could 
not resist the conclusion of a Cessation, or armistice, 
between Ormonde and the Supreme Council of the Con- 
federation, which, while it left to each party what it 
had gained, opened a door of negotiation upon the burning 
questions of religious and political liberty. A Catholic 
deputation proceeded to wait upon the King. 

It is at this point that the mysterious figure of 
Glamorgan appears on the horizon. A Catholic himself, 
that brilliant and romantic spirit had planned a kind of 
Catholic crusade for the relief of the King and the 
advantage of the Catholic religion. He proposed to derive 
the most substantial contingent in the crusading army 
from Ireland. She was to furnish a body of ten thousand 
men. Charles caught at the notion, as he caught at 
every dream that promised to revive his sinking cause ; 
but to take the practical resolve which it entailed was 
beyond the compass of his wavering judgment. Instead 
of himself, he sent Ormonde into the valley of decision. 
The Lord Lieutenant was required to keep the negotiation 
with the Catholic Confederation alive while its emissaries 
were kept dallying at Oxford and fed on unsubstantial 
assurances. But, though the King might wait upon 
events before deciding whether he would lean upon the 
Irish Catholics or the Scotch Presbyterians, events refused 
to wait upon him. On the fall of Belfast before Munroe 
and the Parliamentary army, the Supreme Council 
approached Ormonde with a definite proposal. He should 
command their forces if he would lead them against the 
Puritan enemy. The situation was critical to the last 
degree. Ormonde decided that it was not one which he 
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had any authority to deal with, and referred the whole 
matter to the King, who found it too embarrassing for 
solution. Gardiner has taken occasion to speak of 
Ormonde as ‘completely wanting in initiative power’ ; 
and Lady Burghclere seems to feel that the most that 
can be said for him is that he was actuated by loyalty, 
and that loyalty is out of date. But it is no over-strained 
theory of loyalty but very excellent common-sense to 
insist upon statesmen bearing their own proper burdens ; 
and Ormonde did no more. Had he, as his critics imply 
he should have done, accepted the offer of the Supreme 
Council, we have Gardiner’s word for it that ‘it would 
probably have cost Charles nine-tenths of his army in 
England.’ 

Glamorgan, who at this point comes full into view, is 
well calculated to satisfy those who find fault with the 
prudence of the Lord Lieutenant. He came both to raise 
an Irish army for service in England, and to carry on 
with his co-religionists a secret negotiation for an Irish 
peace—a special commissioner armed with uncertain 
authority which the King might apparently repudiate in 
case of necessity. Charles may have known the precise 
sense and scope of his own instructions. They are a 
mystery now ; they were a mystery to the two honourable 
men whom they concerned. Their obscurity may be 
judged, on the one hand, from the fact that Glamorgan 
carried a blank warrant for the appointment of a successor 
to Ormonde; on. the other, from the King’s warning to 
Ormonde to distrust the judgment of Glamorgan. Appar- 
ently, so far as we can now discover Charles’s intention, 
Glamorgan was not empowered to conclude any terms 
with the rebels except with Ormonde’s approval. He 
himself apparently supposed that he had satisfied this 
condition by presenting Ormonde with a sealed letter— 
which, at the time, he asked Ormonde not to open—con- 
taining an account of his treaty with the Catholics, put 
into cipher and without a key. The terms of the secret 
agreement leaked out untimely. It appears that, where 
Ormonde had in the past offered religious toleration, 
Glamorgan, acting (as he affirmed) with Ormonde’s 
assent, had volunteered religious equality. Practically the 
Catholics were to be secured in the permanent possession 
of the ecclesiastical buildings which they had occupied 
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at any time during the Rebellion, and to be freed from 
the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the Protestant clergy. 
Ormonde’s high character and circumspect conduct 
enabled him immediately to establish his complete 
innocence of the compact. Unfortunately for Charles’s 
nb i the royal word had not so unimpeachable a 
value. 

The figure of Glamorgan, arrested and disowned, now 
rapidly disappears behind that of the Papal Nuncio. 
Rinuccini was a fanatic, with a strong will and a keen 
eye for business, who proposed to himself nothing less 
than a restoration of the Roman Churck to the fullest 
temporal privileges. The impressionable Glamorgan had 
proved the easiest of victims to his uncompromising en- 
thusiasm. Ormonde’s moderation, on the other hand, was 
objectionable to him in proportion to his own violence. 
He set himself—and no one was better qualified—to rouse 
the Roman clergy against the Moderates. The treaty, 
conceding toleration, which Ormonde had concluded with 
the Anglo-Irish gentlemen of the Supreme Council, was 
torn up by the Irish priests and their congregations. 
Glamorgan, once more at liberty, swore obedience to the 
Nuncio and prepared to produce the secret commission 
enabling him to supersede Ormonde in the Lieutenancy. 
All that was necessary to secure Rinuccini’s success 
was the surrender of Dublin. Again Ormonde had 
to make a momentous decision. Unable to defend the 
capital, he saw that he must deliver it either to the Irish 
Catholics or to the English Puritans. Himself Anglo- 
Irish and Anglo-Catholic, his sympathies must have been 
pretty equally balanced. It is significant that he made 
his offer to the English Parliament. He told that 
triumphant assembly—we are in September 1646—that 
in exchange for their support he would conduct the 
defence under their orders, or, with the King’s consent, 
resign his post in favour of some more acceptable 
substitute. But the English Government declined all 
reservations; and, since Ormonde refused to abate his 
terms, Dublin might have fallen there and then if the 
winter rains had not sent a chill through the Confederate 
army. For a moment Rinuccini’s star paled before that of 
the admirable Clanricarde, but for a moment only. With 
the spring the Nuncio resumed his sway ; and Ormonde, 
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having received the King’s authority, surrendered Dublin 
unconditionally to the English Parliament, and retired 
abroad. 

Time brought its revenges with unusual rapidity. In 
a little more than a year he was back again, allying 
himself with the forces of the Confederation for the 
recovery of Dublin. Rinuccini had become ridiculous; 
the Moderates were once more in the ascendant in the 
counsels of the Catholics; Inchiquin, a potent force, had 
declared for the Royalists; there seemed some dim 
prospect that the kingdom might be recovered for the 
King. It was necessary to minimise differences so far as 
possible. Ormonde had hitherto refused to prejudice the 
supremacy of the English Government or the possessions 
of the English Church. He now consented to recognise 
the independence of the Irish Parliament and the tem- 
porary alienation to the Romanists of the buildings 
belonging to the Establishment. Lady Burghclere treats 
this as a case of conscience, and repeats by way of apology 
some kindly praise of opportunism, which reads a little 
strangely in a book dedicated to the memory of a father 
conspicuous, beyond the other statesmen of his time, for 
a delicate fidelity to principle. But it is not to conduct 
such as Ormonde’s that the term opportunist is properly 
applied; or, if it be so, then all men, except the most 
complacently content, are the proper objects of it. As 
Lady Burghclere says, ‘He merely tolerated that which 
he was unable to reverse.’ It was absurd to contend for 
the over-lordship of a government in frank rebellion 
against its lawful sovereign. It was equally absurd to 
contest possession, where possession was nine, and more 
than nine, points of the law. Ormonde contented himself 
with denying to his concession any permanent character ; 
and ‘Ormonde’s Peace’ may be justly described as a 
recognition of fact rather than an abrogation of principle. 

The time, however, was at hand when he was to feel 
that all meticulous points of conscience must give way 
before one of those catastrophic events which rend and 
scatter the common fashions of thought and feeling. 
Some of us who have seen a great constitution torn up 
by its roots may form some dim and distant idea of what 
the execution of the King meant to his adherents. 
Ormonde solemnly girded himself for vengeance. ‘My 
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resolutions, he wrote, ‘are to bear even beyond my 
nature—and that, I think, is far—with all sorts of men, 
and that in their most unreasonable and irregular pre- 
tensions ..., to promote that work to which I have 
vowed the remainder of my life and intend to entail 
under a curse to my posterity if they slacken in it.’ To 
what lengths he would have thought it right to carry 
the sword of the avenger is an interesting but unsettled 
question. In dealing with a later period in his life, Lady 
Burghclere neither clears nor convicts him of complicity 
in plots to murder the Protector. 

Charles was no sooner dead than the shadow of 
Cromwell began to reach across the Channel. Any 
delay in undertaking the siege of Dublin became doubly 
dangerous. To the instability of the Irish troops was 
added the fear of a commander in comparison with 
whom Colonel Jones, the Governor, was as Fabius beside 
Cesar. Ormonde hurried his attack. But in the attempt 
to seize a valuable position Purcell, the officer responsible, 
either through treachery or error, temporarily lost his 
way. Dawn arrived before the place was adequately 
fortified. Jones attacked whilst Ormonde was too con- 
fidingly sleeping off his fatigues; the native Irish took 
to their heels; and in the ‘rout of Rathmines’ Ormonde’s 
military reputation and the immediate prospects of his 
cause were lost together. 

There was no real hope left of stopping the advance 
of Cromwell. It was in vain that in his utter extremity 
Ormonde, true to his new doctrine of vengeance, bought 
an alliance with Owen O'Neill at the price of the ecclesi- 
astical buildings of Ulster. Drogheda fell, and Wexford. 
More and more the Lord Lieutenant was discredited ; not 
least by the new King’s politic acceptance of the Scottish 
Covenant and repudiation of the Irish Peace of 1648. Of 
Charles’s courteous thanks the most agreeable part must 
have been that which intimated his viceroy’s supersession. 
Ormonde resigned his office to Clanricarde and passed 
into exile. 


It was the fashion of the old novelists, when they 
had brought one hero to a certain point in his adventures, 
to leave his fortunes hanging in the balance and abduct 
the reluctant reader for the purpose of contemplating 
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another career and another destiny. Some such practice 
must be resorted to on the present occasion. It is time 
that Lord Sandwich stepped upon the stage. But, while 
the scenery is shifting, a few incidental reflections may 
serve for a curtain between the emerald fields of Ireland 
and the grey gloom and restless billows of the North 
Sea, where Sandwich made and lost his life. 

‘Greater is he that ruleth his spirit,’ says the aphorism 
of the old sage—which is still to most of us something 
of a paradox—‘ than he that taketh a city.’ The achieve- 
ments of Ormonde and Sandwich—the cities they took, 
the battles they fought, the policies they influenced—are 
now no more than specks on the horizon, about which 
we ask whether the view would have looked differently if 
they had never been. Great men of action as they were, 
neither stands amongst the foremost of the children of 
men. Genius had no part in them. They drove home 
no deep-laid challenges to existing fashions in war and 
seamanship; they took things pretty much as they 
found them; they were the disciples not the critics of 
circumstance. If their lives are—as they are—worth the 
writing, it is that we may know more intimately two 
of the best spirits of their time, see more clearly how 
honest ability fared in that age of strife and confusion, 
and learn how character was formed in the great 
currents which were then swaying the world. And the 
two are admirably calculated to give us all the advan- 
tages of contrast. Each man started with well-defined 
but widely different motive ; and, in each case, amid the 
clang and clash of arms motive hardened into character. 

Loyalty was, of course, the very breath of Ormonde’s 
being — loyalty, that singular, great emotion, which 
descends from the primitive fidelity of a vagrant savage 
to his tribal chief (itself, it may be, only the faint echo 
of the nobler, but not less childlike faith that ‘though 
He slay me, yet will I trust in Him’), and, gathering 
strength and purity as it goes, is made known to us at 
length in the honoured toast of ‘Church and King’; 
loyalty which, without impertinence or satire, may be 
said to bear all things, to believe all things, to hope all 
things, nor ever to fail; loyalty which, mocked, soiled 
and perverted, is still sometimes to be recognised in the 
uncompromising allegiance of a politician to his party- 
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chief. Ormonde was the incarnation of this now rare 
and precious temper. Nothing he has left us is more 
striking than his tributes to the two kings under whom 
he served. ‘My loss, indeed, sits heavy on me,’ he wrote 
on the death of his son Ossory, the mirror of a perfect 
knight, ‘and nothing else in this world could affect me 
so much ; but since I could bear the death of my great 
and good master, King Charles I, I can bear anything 
else. No one had better cause to know the fickle in- 
gratitude of Charles II. But in the end it is still the 
same. ‘The best King, the best Master, and (if I may 
be so saucy as to say so) the best friend that man ever 
had. My station, my duty and my allegiance forced me, 
the very next day after I received the stroke, to ride 
out to proclaim his successor, to put on the habit and (as 
well as I could) the countenance of joy and triumph, 
with dismal sadness at my heart.’ 

Lady Burghclere treats loyalty as a lost emotion, 
and patriotism as its more rational substitute. The 
first proposition is more certain than the second. She 
forgets that patriotism is as much at the mercy of 
certain all-corroding principles of criticism as every 
other lofty passion that stirs the human spirit. ‘My 
country, right or wrong’—the sacrament which every 
soldier must subscribe—is not more evidently reasonable 
than allegiance to an hereditary and anointed king. And 
judged empirically, by the simple test of character, the 
balance seems less favourable still. The dog’s devotion 
to its master lies on a higher plane than the cat’s 
devotion to its home. Dante has found a deeper place 
in hell for those who betrayed their masters than for 
those who sold their country. Who is there that in 
his heart would exchange the devoted integrity of 
Wellington or Ormonde for the soul which Gardiner 
has set before us as the type and model of the modern 
Englishman—the soul of Cromwell ?— 


‘For Loyalty is still the same, 
Whether it win or lose the game, 
True as the dial to the sun, 
Although it be not shined upon.’ 


But patriotism, as it is cast in a rougher and more 
serviceable mould, is better able to adapt itself to new 
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conditions; to surrender old banners, to mutter new 
watchwords, to suffer strange bedfellows. Sandwich 
is an excellent example of a healthy patriot. We must 
not look to find in him the finest feelings or the most 
delicate sensibilities. Though he was something of a 
hero-worshipper in his youth, for the Mountagues were 
Huntingdonshire people and he conceived a high regard 
for Cromwell, yet in the end his politics became a pursuit 
of efficiency. In contrast with the famous lines from 
‘Hudibras, which Lady Burghclere has applied to 
Ormonde, one might assign to him the yet more famous 
lines from the ‘ Essay on Man’— 


‘For forms of government let fools contest ; 
Whate’er is best administered is best.’ 


As the times went, he came to the conclusion that the 
government of a single person was the most effective 
kind of administration; though it is a little difficult, in 
the case of a man who fought at Marston and Naseby, 
to accept Mr Harris's assurance that he was ‘always for 
a monarchy. It is probable that contact with many 


kinds of constitution had made him, to all intents and 
purposes, a political sceptic, just as contact with many 
kinds of Puritans had certainly made him a religious one. 
Such at all events he was when Pepys first introduces 
us to him in May 1660: 


‘In the afternoon my Lord and I walked (sic) together in the 
coach two hours talking together upon all sorts of discourse: as 
religion, wherein he is, I perceive, wholly sceptical, saying that 
indeed the Protestants as to the Church of Rome are wholly 
fanatiques; he likes uniformity and form of prayer; about 
State-business, among other things he told me that his con- 
version to the King’s cause (for I was saying that I wondered 
from what time the King could look upon him to become his 
friend) commenced from his being in the Sound, when he 
found what usage he was likely to have from a Common- 
wealth.’ 


It is from Mountagu’s expedition to the Sound in 1659, 
where he was sent to check any Dutch aggression during 
the war between the Baltic kingdoms, that the interest 
of his career begins. He was by that time thirty-four 
years of age, and a man of wide experience; he had seen 
service by sea, where he had served with Blake and 
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assisted in the captures of Mardyke and Dunkirk, as well 
as by land; he had sat as Lord Mountagu in the Republican 
House of Lords; and as a member of Oliver’s Council of 
State he had secured an insight into foreign affairs. In 
the general confusion which followed the death of the 
Protector he was marked out for attention. His influence 
with the fleet was known. His disaffection towards the 
powers that were was suspected by Royalists and Parlia- 
mentarians alike. According to opportunity, both parties 
brought pressure to bear upon him, the former by secret 
negotiation, the latter by the gift of three colleagues, 
of whom Algernon Sydney was the principal. How he 
foiled that great republican, he has told in the pages of 
a journal which is one of the most valuable sources of 
Mr Harris’s new information. His dexterous diplomacy 
enabled him to take his fleet home to England intact. 
At the psychological moment he led the navy to the 
same conclusion to which Monk was bringing the army. 
Then, when the nation had come to self-knowledge, he 
sailed for Holland to bring back the King. During that 
eventful voyage his flagship was metamorphosed from the 
‘Naseby ’ into the ‘ Charles.’ 

The air was immediately thick with promise and 
expectation. ‘We must have a little patience,’ he told 
Pepys, ‘and we will rise together. Such circumspect 
patriotism indeed as his could scarcely fail of its reward. 
He obtained the Garter and an earldom. But honours 
could not make a courtier of him. His ordinary conversa- 
tion had more weight than wit; and, apart from their 
common interest in seamanship, he and the King had 
little in common. Fortunately for him there were still 
some avenues of distinction outside the palace and its 
purlieus. 

Among the questions which he had studied as a 
Cromwellian Admiral was that of a naval station near 
the Straits of Gibraltar, which would give to English 
commerce in the Mediterranean a sense of protection, 
and to the Spanish plate-fleets from the Indies a ground 
of alarm. Gibraltar itself evidently fulfilled these 
requirements to perfection; but its acquisition was 
rendered impracticable by the cessation of the Spanish 
war, though Mountagu had indicated what in the fullness 
of time proved a correct forecast of the method of its 
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capture. But, if the accession of Charles had closed the 
opportunities of conquest, it had reopened the oppor- 
tunities of marriage. The King was the best match in 
Europe; and amongst the eligible brides who were 
presented for his consideration was Catherine of 
Braganza, with 3,000,000 livres, Bombay and Tangier for 
her portion. Albemarle and Sandwich, strong in their 
desire for a Mediterranean harbour, drew the unhappy 
woman into her destiny; and Sandwich was despatched 
to Portugal to bring the bride home and secure her 
dowry. Incidentally he was to subdue the Algerine 
pirates and take over the new roadstead. He did a good 
part of what was required of him, though not without 
difficulty. The Portuguese, the Algerines and the African 
Moors, all alike, found an unbending master in the old 
Cromwellian. But Catherine’s pleadings touched a 
softer vein in his nature; and he consented to take her 
without the full tale of her inheritance. 

The retention of Tangier involved, for financial 
reasons, the abandonment of Dunkirk; and Mr Harris 
appears on the whole to be satisfied that Sandwich’s 
counsel to keep the first and sell the second was in line 
with the great imperial policy upon which England had, 
all unwittingly, entered. It may have been so, but the 
greatest living naval authority of to-day has passed an 
adverse verdict upon the affair.* And one may well en- 
quire whether Tangier, abandoned without an equivalent 
and within twenty-five years of its acquisition, after a 
tale of wretched failure, was anything more than one of 
those mythical stepping-stones along the path of empire 
which the real feet of imperial advance have passed 
unheeding by. 

Fortunately Sandwich has other matters to his honour 
than those ‘Three things to be seen—Tangier, Dunkirk, 
and a barren Queen.’ The great contest for the supremacy 
of the sea, between England and the Dutch Republic, 
was in progress; and in that contest Sandwich took a 
memorable part. In his own day he received the scantiest 





* Mahan, ‘Influence of Sea-Power on History,’ p. 105. ‘This surrender 
[i.e. of Dunkirk]. . . was inexcusable from the maritime point of view. 
Dunkirk was for the English a bridge-head into France. To France it 
became a haven for privateers, the bane of England’s commerce in the 
Channel and the North Sea.’ 
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recognition for his splendid valour in the Battle of 
Lowestoft and his acute, though rejected, reeommenda- 
tions before it was joined. All the credit available was 
required at the time for the Royal personages involved— 
the Duke of York and Prince Rupert. But the Vice- 
Admiral’s journal, now at length brought to light, shows 
that he was in advance of his age in recommending the 
formation of a stronger and more mobile first line of 
battle by the relegation of the merchant vessels to the 
rear. And Mr Harris not only reminds us that his vessel, 
after the first pass, was ever in the forefront of the fight, 
but argues that his initiative in breaking the enemy’s 
line was the turning-point of the affair. 

If verbal recognition were wanting, a practical one at 
least was not long in coming. A month later he was 
told off to catch the Dutch ships bearing home the 
treasure of the Indies, as well as to intercept De Ruyter’s 
fleet and its attendant prizes. It was thought they 
would put into the neutral harbour of Bergen; and a 
shameless negotiation was entered upon between Talbot, 
the English envoy, and the King of Denmark, for their 
betrayal. Nemesis, however, was not asleep. De Ruyter 
slipped home unperceived. When the East Indiamen 
reached Bergen, and Sandwich, acting under his general in- 
structions, sent a squadron to attack them, his lieutenant, 
Teddiman, found that the Governor of the town refused 
to participate in the iniquitous compact, and was beaten 
off by a combination of Dutch and Danes. Burnet, 
relying on the story of the diplomatist, threw the blame of 
the ugly muddle upon the Admiral; Mr Harris replaces 
it firmly on the shoulders of Gilbert Talbot. 

The failure, however, was partly covered up a few 
weeks later. On their way back from Bergen under De 
Ruyter’s escort, the treasure-ships were scattered by a 
storm. Sandwich pounced down on them and carried off 
two opulent East Indiamen, beside four men-of-war and 
other prizes. In the elation of victory, his easy-going 
good-nature tempted him to let his officers take their 
share of the booty without proper warrant; and he 
himself appropriated over 4000/. as his own reward. It 
was the great mistake of his career. Though the King 
indemnified him, and though he had probably not ex- 
ceeded his proper claims, still the public judged him with 
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proper severity. Charles thought it wisest to get him 
out of the country as quickly as possible. He was sent 
as ambassador to Madrid to mediate a peace between 
Spain and Portugal. 

The story of his embassy furnishes perhaps the most 
interesting, almost certainly the most valuable, part of 
Mr Harris’s book. Hitherto the student has had in the 
main to seek the history of this episode of the affair 
of the Spanish Succession in Migne’s not too lively 
‘Négociations.’ He will read it henceforth set out with 
fuller knowledge and greater vivacity in this epitome of 
Sandwich’s Journal. He will watch the slow triumph 
of English tenacity and English common-sense over the 
more finished skill of French diplomacy, embodied in the 
Archevéque d’Embrun and the Marquis de St Romain ; 
and he will reflect that an honest use of circumstance is 
in the long run a match, and more than a match, for the 
subtlest guile. Louis’s designs upon the Spanish Nether- 
lands had much to gain from the prolongation of the 
evidently hopeless attempt of Spain to recover the 
sovereignty of Portugal. Sandwich had to convince the 
Spanish Junta that the theoretical dishonour involved in 
the recognition of a Portuguese king was not to be set 
against the practical advantage of presenting an un- 
embarrassed front to the French in Flanders. And 
though the Triple Alliance was ultimately formed, not 
(as had been thought of) between England, Spain and 
the Empire, but. between England, Holland and Sweden, 
still Sandwich’s negotiation of the Peace of Lisbon, which 
closed the long war between Spain and Portugal, had its 
bearing upon the Peace of Aachen. His mission was 
not confined to general diplomacy. He returned with a 
commercial treaty, which secured to English merchants 
trading in Spain certain valuable privileges—fixed dues, 
equitable treatment, a measure of religious freedom and, 
above all, the privileges of re-export without fine, which 
enabled us to snatch from the Dutch a share in the 
carrying-trade of the Mediterranean. But Sandwich’s 
new merits did not suffice to obliterate his old defects. 
Utterly corrupt themselves, the leaders of the party 
which had overthrown Clarendon were by so much the 
more vigorous in their criticism of corruption. The old 
business of the prize-money was revived, and Sandwich 
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arraigned again to answer for it. Guessing, perhaps, 
what stuff his persecutors were made of, he proved an 
adept at delay. And in due course the enquiry, ‘born 
not of the nation, but of faction,’ melted away. 

It is at this point that the orbit of his career crosses 
that of Ormonde. For during these last years of his life, 
while, as President of the Council of Plantations, he was 
promoting the cause of British colonial trade, he must be 
reckoned a supporter of the old Cavalier party which 
rallied round the other subject of these pages. Ormonde 
had returned in 1660 with the honours of exile so thick 
upon him that King and Parliament vied with one an- 
other in covering him with the honours of restoration. 
His estates were restored to him by a special Act without 
any inquisition of title. He was immediately created 
Lord. Steward, a Privy Councillor and an English peer ; 
then Duke of Ormonde, and finally Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, in spite of the resistance of Clarendon, who had 
a proper perception of the difficulties his friend must 
meet with in that ungrateful office. 

Whether, if Ormonde had had the handling of the 
Irish land settlement a year sooner than he did—before 
Orrery had supplied the King with his fallacious estimates 
and the alien birds of prey had begun to snatch the 
spoils—he could have found any satisfactory solution of 
it, is a matter hardly capable of determination. It is 
certain he would have approached the problem with a 
deep regard for the underlying equities of the case, and 
that the dispossessed Catholics would have found in him 
as sympathetic an arbitrator as the Cromwellian settlers, 
who exemplified the precious blessings of possession. It 
is certain, too, that his panacea, which, Lady Burghclere 
tells us, may be ‘summed up in the single word honesty,’ 
is an admirable though rather indefinite specific for every 
kind of ill. But ‘to adhere to all the King’s engagements 

. strictly, so that none may have the benefit of them 
but such as have a good original or assigned title to 
them,’ had become, even in 1662, difficult of accomplish- 
ment, and was not less so in 1663, when the words were 
written. Rapidity, too, was of the essence of the business; 
and the more the rulers debated, the more were the 
Irishmen stricken in purse. Ormonde suffered, as he 
always suffered, with the rest. No man ever spent him- 

2K 2 
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self and his resources more ungrudgingly upon the causes 
that he had at heart, nor endured loss more willingly 
for the common good. Together with his loyalty and 
his churchmanship, he found room in his heart for a large 
devotion to Ireland. He spared no pains to defeat the 
disastrous Cattle Act, which cut off the profitable export 
of Irish meat to England ; and, when it was passed over 
his head, he obtained a royal licence for a free export 
abroad. The plans of Strafford germinated in his mind ; 
and during his third administration he imported a body 
of Walloon weavers to teach their trade. Ireland owes 
him the Phoenix Park and the Military Hospital at 
Kilmainham. She owed him also what she valued less, 
the restored fortunes of a Church whose ministers, at the 
lowest estimate, provided the country with a large body 
of relatively educated and intelligent men. But for his 
intercession, the Protestant clergy might have been 
mulcted of the revenues which Strafford had recovered 
for them. 

This wise and temperate scheme of government fell 
before an administration which bears the most odious 
name in English history. Buckingham, whom Lady 
Burghclere taught us to know more intimately though 
not more affectionately ten years ago, hated Ormonde as 
he hated almost everything that was good. Hatred is 
potentially murder, and in Buckingham’s case it is 
believed to have been actually so, at least, so far as 
an attempt could make it. Ormonde, on his return to 
England, was attacked in St James’s Street, torn from his 
coach, strapped across an assailant’s horse and borne off 
towards Tyburn, where Colonel Blood, one of Bucking- 
ham’s creatures and notorious later for his attempt on 
the Crown Jewels, proposed to hang him with judicial 
forms. The Duke was getting well on in years, but his 
bodily strength was not greatly abated. He grappled 
with his captor and broke loose. His servants were 
already in pursuit, and their appearance at this juncture 
put the gang to flight. He himself was none the worse, 
except for natural exhaustion and some cuts and bruises. 

The country where such a deed could be inspired by 
the Prime Minister and condoned by the Sovereign (for 
Blood was presently received into favour) was in a rotten 
state enough. But the worst administrations cannot 
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commonly dispense with the best ability when that ability 
is to be had for the asking. Ormonde and Sandwich 
were incomparable in their respective spheres; and they 
both returned in due course to their respective scenes of 
action. 

It is something of an irony that Sandwich should have 
perished in a cause to which his pulses gave no answering 
assurance. Bad as it may be, a Government directs the 
conscience of its soldiers and seamen more absolutely 
than any spiritual director. And, though no one more 
certainly condemned the wanton pretexts by which King 
Charles (in pursuance of the Treaty of Dover) forced on 
the third Dutch war, no one was less inclined than 
Sandwich to refuse to fight. For he conceived that his 
reputation for courage had suffered from certain asper- 
sions which Albemarle, ignorantly or maliciously, had 
cast upon it; and he entered upon his last engagement 
in the firm resolve that it should place his valour beyond 
dispute. Together with this honourable purpose there 
mingled a strange premonition of death, sometimes to be 
found in men not naturally pious or attentive to the 
more sober voices of religion. To Evelyn’s eyes there 
seemed to be ‘something boding in his countenance’; 
and, indeed, he professed no expectation of returning. 
To others he spoke even more plainly: ‘This only I know, 
that I will die and these two boys (Harbord and Cotterel) 
will die with me.’ He carried the thoughts of death 
about with him to the end. And on the last morning, 
when the enemy was sighted, he dressed himself with 
elaboration in the panoply of the Garter, perhaps with 
some particular remembrance of the lofty admonition of 
that ‘mest illustrious Order, whose knights are required 
to ‘stand firm, fight valiantly and successfully conquer.’ 
We are reminded of what Nelson did before Trafalgar. 

The foe had come like a thief in the night. Sandwich’s 
advice to stand well out to sea had been disregarded ; the 
allied fleets lay napping in Solebay, ships and seamen 
alike unready. The Blue Squadron, which he commanded, 
stood to the north ; the Red under the Duke of York was 
in the centre; d’Estrées and the White Squadron to the 
south. As things were, this disposition of the line drew 
upon him the brunt of the attack; and his determined 
resistance did much to convert a disaster into an indecisive 
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defeat. From eight till noon his flagship, the ‘ Royal 
James,’ battled manfully against enormous odds, until 
at length, torn with shot and aflame beyond hope of 
extinction, she had become no more than a sepulchre 
for heroes. Sandwich told the survivors of the crew to 
save themselves as best they might. He was pressed to 
do the same, but, alleging his own unwieldiness, refused 
to take the poor chance of life. So long as human eye 
could see him, he remained upon the burning ship ; then, 
when the fire became at length unbearable, he must have 
cast himself to the water. The sea gave up her dead. 
Within a fortnight the poor body, ‘neither singed nor 
scorched, was found off Harwich, and with all proper 
splendour was put to rest in Westminster Abbey. 

It was five years later (1677) that the Duke of York, 
to avert the appointment of Monmouth, recommended 
the restoration of Ormonde to the Lord Lieutenancy of 
Ireland. The King had no dislike for the idea. With 
Ormonde in that position, he enjoyed a sense of security 
about Irish affairs that no other man could give him. 
Thus the Duke came into his own again. Yet so 
notoriously uncertain was the royal favour that every 
fresh shuffle of places at St James’s threatened to shake 
him out of the saddle. Nevertheless he survived the 
Popish Plot, the fall of Danby and the Tory reaction, to 
fall before the Duke of York’s desire to place the govern- 
ment of Ireland in the hands of the more pliable 
Rochester. He had little to regret, except the ingratitude 
of his Sovereign. His administration had brought Ireland 
a steady increase of prosperity; but the work was too 
severe for a man of seventy-five, and he was contem- 
plating retirement at the time of his dismissal. Private 
griefs besides bore far more heavily upon him than 
public injuries. The lights were going out one by one. 
He had lost his wife. He had lost his eldest son, the 
incomparable Ossory, of whom he ‘averred in pathetic 
words he would rather have him for a son dead than 
another man’s living one. He had lost the Dutch 
daughter-in-law whom that son had wooed so passionately 
in the days of exile. In another branch of his family 
Death was busily at work. And, in the palace, the King 
he loved and honoured with so little apparent cause 
went presently to his long home. Yet it is impossible 
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to think that Providence meant to deal hardly with such 
as he was. A great character had to be brought to its 
full perfection. And he did not fail at the final test. 
Serene always, he showed himself most admirably serene 
in his last adversities. The end of the long road had 
no terrors for him. ‘The steps downwards,’ he wrote 
quaintly and composedly to his friend, ‘are very natural, 
from the field to a garden, from a garden to a window, 
from thence to a bed, and so toa grave.’ It was doubtless 
a kindly though hidden fate that gave it to him to take 
them thus leisurely. A fate, more evidently kind, brought 
the close on the eve of the downfall of that House for 
which he had spent himself so long and faithfully. He 
died on July 21, 1688. And, as we take our last view of 
Sandwich in the midst of the great deeps, so we do well 
to figure the passing of Ormonde in that peaceful Dor- 
setshire home of the Bankeses, where the Downs begin 
to reach out towards Camelot. 
ALGERNON CECIL. 
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V 
Art. 9—THE RISE IN PRICES AND THE QUANTITY 
THEORY OF MONEY. 


1. The Principles of Money. By J. Laurence Laughlin, 
Professor of Political Economy in the University of 
Chicago. London: Murray, 1903. 

2. The Meaning of Money. By Hartley Withers. London : 
Smith, Elder, 1909. 

3. The Purchasing Power of Money. By Irving Fisher, 
Professor of Political Economy in Yale University. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1911. 

4. The Standard of Value. By Sir David Barbour. 
London: Macmillan, 1912. 

5. An Introduction to the Study of Prices. By W. T. 
Layton. London: Macmillan, 1912. 


THE recent rise in prices, especially in the articles that 
enter into the consumption of the masses of the people, 
has been so widespread and accompanied by such 
symptoms of social unrest that it has aroused the 
interest not only of economists and statisticians, but of 
the general politician and the general reader. What 
are the causes of the rise? How much longer will it 
continue? What are the remedies for the evils? These 
are questions being asked on all sides. Some of the 
consequences of a general rise in prices are obvious, 
and none the less serious and difficult to adjust because 
they are plain to view. Even in this age of legislation 
the greater part of all the business of the world is carried 
on by means of voluntary contracts; and these contracts 
involve the element of time, and are expressed in terms 
of money. If, then, in the course of time the ‘meaning 
of money’ changes, the real meaning of the contracts 
also changes, unless such a change was contemplated and 
allowed for. Apart from definite legal contracts there 
are still, all the world over, numbers of agreements 
and customs involving money payments that are only 
capable of gradual and unequal change. The modern 
theory of wages asserts that in the case of any definite 
vendible product wages are paid out of the price of the 
product ; and various methods are adopted in practice, 
by sliding scales and boards of conciliation and the like, 
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to make wages respond to movements in the prices of 
the products. But wages are only one element in the 
cost of production ; and the equitable relation of wages 
to prices is always difficult of determination, even if the 
parties are agreed on the principles to be applied. 

The difficulty of adjustment is all the greater when 
the rise in prices is not a rise in the relative prices of 
particular commodities, but is more or less’general. Any 
general rise in prices must affect directly or indirectly 
all the factors of production as well as labour. The 
difficulty in the readjustment of wages, and the compara- 
tive immobility of labour as compared with capital in 
general, cause the wages of labour, considered as the 
price of labour, to lag behind the upward movement of 
prices. This result, which is probable in theory, has 
been abundantly confirmed by experience. Nearly every 
country has, at some time or other, suffered from a 
general rise in its prices, caused by the depreciation of 
its currency, whether metallic or paper, and whether 
the depreciation is due to the act of the Government 
or to the cumulative effect of natural causes. And it 
has been observed in practically all cases that money 
wages rise much more slowly than the articles on which 
the wages are spent. The general consequence is that, 
so far, the economic condition of the labouring classes is 
adversely affected as compared with that of owners and 
employers of capital. The relative prosperity of capital 
with rising prices is shown by booming trade, and the 
relative depression of labour is shown by strikes. The 
truth of the reasoning as regards rising prices is con- 
firmed by taking the converse case of a fall. The 
Commission on the Depression of Trade (Final Report, 
1886), and that on Gold and Silver (Final Report, 1888), 
found that, with the general fall in prices which marked 
the depression, wages had not fallen, and in consequence 
that the relative economic position of labour had 
improved ; while the indirect effects of the depression 
of capital did not seriously affect the great mass of the 
workers. 

The recent rise in general prices has been associated 
with a rise in the rate of interest. But in this case the 
causal connexion is not so easy to trace. With booming 
trade and greater demand for capital, with new issues of 
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shares of all sorts of industrial undertakings competing 
for new accumulations, and with the spending powers of 
the richer classes increasing, the demand for capital is 
likely to rise faster than the supply. The natural 
consequence is a rise in the rate of interest. But there 
can be little doubt that the recent rise in the rate of 
interest is to be ascribed largely to the general increase 
of security all the world over. Capital is now sent into 
places and employments which were formerly considered 
too dangerous by the mass of ordinary investors; they 
had found too often that high interest meant bad 
security. But in these days it has been discovered that 
relatively high interest can be obtained with proper 
distribution in new fields on practically as good security 
as low interest in the older fields. And, if regard is had 
not only to the yields of interest, but to stability in the 
capital value, the security of the older kinds of invest- 
ments, with their low interest, seems less than that of 
the new with the high rate. Asa natural consequence, 
capital has been diverted from the older modes of 
investment to the new; and the yield of the older 
securities has risen with the fall in the capital value, 
as in the notorious case of Consols. How much of the 
fall in the price of Consols (or, what is the same thing, 
the rise in the yield) is due to the general extension of 
security, and how much to the rise in general prices, is 
a problem so difficult that most financial authorities 
leave out, in their enumeration of the causes of the fall 
in Consols, any consideration of the rise in general prices. 
But, if the rise in prices is the cause of the rise in the 
rate of interest, it is so far a cause of the fall in Consols. 
As it happens, people who take a very mild concern in 
changes in the cost of living, and would not feel appreci- 
ably a rise in the cost of bread and butter of 20 or even 
100 per cent., are specially concerned with any movements 
in the rate of interest; for movements in the rate of 
interest affect all kinds of investments, and affect them 
in different ways. 

The position, then, is this: whether we look to social 
unrest and labour troubles, or to the gains of investors, 
or to the necessities of Governments in the way of 
borrowings, the economic question of perhaps greatest 
importance at the present time is the rise in prices and 
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the associated (if not consequent) rise in the rate of 
interest. To provide remedies for the social unrest and 
to reap the harvest of movements in securities (so far 
as they depend on the rise in prices), it is necessary to 
discover the causes ; and this brings us to the ‘quantity 
theory’ of money. The most common explanation of 
the rise in prices is the increase in the supplies of gold 
from the mines; and the way in which the increase in 
gold raises prices is supposed to be given by the ‘ quantity 
theory ’ of money. 

J.S. Mill, who more than anyone gave popular autho- 
rity to the theories of Ricardo, wrote in the middle of the 
nineteenth century (‘ Pol. Ec.’ ii, 19) : ‘ That an increase in 
the quantity of money raises prices, and a diminution 
lowers them, is the most elementary proposition in the 
theory of currency, and without it we should have no 
key to any of the others.’ In its simplest form, carefully 
guarded by hypotheses, which, however, lay down condi- 
tions for the most part the reverse of those that prevail 
in the actual world, this proposition is indeed elementary. 
It may be made as simple as the proposition that if in a 
game you increase the number of counters you diminish 
proportionately the value of each. In its simplest form, 
also, the rise in prices consequent on an increase in the 
supply of money is supposed to be exactly proportioned 
to the increase in the quantity; or, put otherwise, the 
value (or the purchasing power) of each piece of money 
falls in exact proportion with the increase of supply. 
This exact fall in value as supply increases is, as Mill says, 
true of no other commodity ; or, in modern phrase, the 
effect on value of the increase of the supply of other 
things will depend on the elasticity of the demand. 

The quantity theory in its simple form has been 
associated with other propositions equally simple under 
similarly simple conditions, e.g., that money is merely a 
medium of exchange; that all exchange is ultimately 
barter; and that it makes no real difference to the 
economic forces by which wealth is produced and dis- 
tributed whether the range of general prices is high or 
low. In the long run or ultimately, it is said, whatever 
the movement in prices through the rise or fall in the 
quantity of money, everything (including labour and 
capital) will find its proper price-level. By the aid of 
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these and similar assumptions the quantity theory may 
be reduced to a harmless and uninteresting truism. 

But, as soon as we apply the quantity theory to 
practical conditions and get rid of the hypothetical safe- 
guards, the simplicity vanishes. At the end of the 
chapter in which he sets forth the quantity theory, Mill, 
after giving some of the most important and obvious 
qualifications, remarks (op. cit. p. 22): 


‘The sequel of our investigation will point out many other 
qualifications with which the proposition must be received, 
that the value of the circulating medium depends on the 
demand and supply, and is in the inverse ratio of the quan- 
tity ; qualifications which, under a complex system of credit 
like that existing in England, render the proposition an 
extremely incorrect expression of the fact.’ 


If the proposition was extremely incorrect as applied to 
England seventy years ago, what are we to expect when 
the theory is applied to the determination of prices in 
England at the present time, and to the still more complex 
problem of the world prices of the great staples of 


international trade ? 

At first sight it is true that recent monetary history 
seems to show that, roughly, the quantity theory is true 
in the case of an increase or diminution in the supply of 
gold. It is commonly said that general prices rose after 
the discoveries in the fifties in Australia and California ; 
that they fell with the falling-off in production in the 
seventies ; while in the first years of the new century, 
with a great increase in the supplies of gold, we have 
the rise that is now attracting so much attention. On 
closer examination this verification of the theory does 
not seem so satisfactory. The estimated annual produc- 
tion of gold during the twenty-five years 1851-75 was 
25,000,000/., as compared with an annual production of 
24,500,000/. for the twenty years 1876 to 1895. The former 
period was a period of high prices, varying, according to 
the usual estimates, from twenty to thirty per cent. above 
the level of 1845-50; and the culminating point in the 
rise was about 1875, although the supplies of gold had 
already begun to fall off a little. In the next period 
(1876-95) there was a very great fall in prices (measured 
by the same index-numbers), and the lowest point was 
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reached about 1895. After 1895, for the ten years 1896- 
1905, the annual production of gold rose to 58,100,000/., 
and in the next five years to 84,800,000/. ; but the response 
in prices was so much retarded that people began to ask 
what had become of the quantity theory. Now that the 
rise in prices has become more marked, the popular idea 
is beginning to prevail that the quantity theory has again 
been confirmed. Tables of index-numbers and of the 
estimated annual world’s production of gold are not easy 
to read, and the selection of periods and averages is 
always suspected ; but, when the figures are translated 
into curves,* there can be no difficulty in comparing the 
general trend of prices from the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century and the general trend of the production 
of gold; and the comparison shows that for relatively long 
periods there may be no conformity even in the general 
trend of a rise or fall. 

Moreover, deeper examination of the quantity theory 
reveals such a number of qualifications that any close 
correspondence of price movements with the annual 
production cannot be expected. The quantity theory in 
the simple form is always guarded by the expression 
‘other things being the same’; but even in that very 
simple form, and with that assumption, the theory does 
not refer to the annual production of gold, but to the 
total mass in use for monetary purposes. Only part of 
the annual production is made into money ; and, compared 
with the total mass in existence, the annual addition 
is always relatively small. Again, even in the simplest 
statement, the volume of trade is supposed to remain the 
same; or (in other words) if the increased gold has to do 
more work, then the rise in prices may be neutralised. 
If the expression ‘volume of trade’ is to be taken as 
equivalent to ‘the work to be done by the gold,’ its 
meaning must be extended to cover all the transac- 
tions for which gold is used; and it would be more 
correct to say the ‘ volume of exchanges.’ Fairly correct 
estimates may be made of the volume of international 
trade between the principal countries, but similar 
accuracy is not obtainable for the internal trades of the 





* See Chart of Wholesale Prices and World’s Gold Production in W. T. 
Layton’s useful ‘Introduction to the Study of Prices.’ 
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respective countries, which in volume are much greater. 
It is said, for example, by Prof. Irving Fisher (op. cit. 
p. 485) that the foreign trade of the United States is less 
than one per cent. of the total trade of that country. 

If we were to consider the most obvious marks of the 
increase in ‘ the work of gold’ since the beginning of the 
nineteenth century—e.g. the growth of population not 
only in new countries but also in Europe, the immense 
improvements in the means of communication, and with 
this the increase in trade and the rise in the consuming 
powers of the masses of the people—we should naturally 
suppose that an enormous increase in gold would be 
required even to sustain the same level of prices. And 
if gold were used for actual transactions always in the 
same proportion ; if for a given value of exchanges the 
same amount of gold was required; and if also there had 
been no increase in the use of substitutes for gold, as by 
the development of branch-banks and the extended use 
of cheques, then we should expect, in spite of the increase 
in gold during the last hundred years, avery great fall in 
prices. Under no other conditions could the gold suffice 
to do the work. 

It must be remembered that in the statement of the 
quantity theory in its simple form it is only true that the 
level of prices varies exactly with the increase or decrease 
of the money in circulation if, as Mill observes, (1) the 
rapidity of circulation is the same, and if (2) money passes 
from hand to hand at every transaction, credit in any of 
its shapes being unknown. If, in effecting a certain 
amount of transactions, on the average every piece of 
money is used ten times, the level of prices will be the 
same as if ten times as much money were used, each 
piece being only used once. This is what is meant by 
the rapidity of circulation. And with improvements in 
communication and in organisation of markets the 
rapidity of circulation is likely to increase very much. 
We can get approximate figures for the total mass of 
gold used for monetary purposes in the world, and form 
some idea of the additions made from year to year, but 
we cannot get even rough figures for estimating the 
rapidity of circulation of all this gold spread over all the 
gold-using world. 

But the difficulties of rapidity of circulation are as 
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nothing compared with the allowance to be made when 
we introduce into the quantity theory the condition 
(at first omitted) of the influence of credit in all its 
shapes. As regards wholesale transactions, all but a 
mere fraction are now made solely by some form of 
credit, and not by gold passing from hand to hand. 
Even in international trade, gold only passes from country 
to country to meet an occasional adverse trade-balance ; 
and the passage of gold in general depends much more 
on the state of the money-markets and of the markets 
for securities in the respective countries than on the 
trade transactions. That is to say, the great bulk of 
international trade is carried on by means of credit 
substitutes for gold, e.g. bills of exchange. And it is 
important to notice, when we are considering the effects 
of credit-substitutes on the level of prices, that the index- 
numbers most in use refer to wholesale transactions, and 
chiefly to articles that bulk largely in international trade. 
It would seem, then, that, if the quantity theory is to 
apply to wholesale prices, it leaves out of account in the 
first statement the most important of all the conditions 
of actual commerce, namely, the use of credit instruments. 
It seems something like calculating the depth of water 
in a harbour by the rainfall and the inflow of the river, 
and taking no account of the flow of the tides. But it is 
old learning that the value of any working hypothesis 
depends on the proportional importance of the elements 
rejected to that of the elements retained. It is very 
easy to avoid contradictions with a sufficiency of hypo- 
theses, or to prove anything from hypothetical bases, 
‘other things being the same.’ 

What, then, becomes of the quantity theory when we 
take account of this condition at first supposed absent, 
namely, that the bulk of wholesale transactions is not 
effected by the money in circulation, passing from hand 
to hand, but by means of credit? If the credit-substitutes 
act on prices as much as a corresponding amount of gold, 
then it is plain that the variations in the annual produc- 
tion of gold are of little importance compared with the 
changes in the production of ‘representative’ or credit 
money. Since 1896 the total increase in the world’s gold 
(for all purposes) has been calculated as 1,000,000,0000. 
In the United States alone the deposits in banks operated 
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on by cheques have increased by at least double that 
amount. The United States is only one country, and 
bank deposits are only one form of credit. It would be 
superfluous to show in detail that in modern developed 
countries, value for value, the wholesale transactions 
effected by the direct passing of gold are inconsiderable 
compared with those effected by credit. In his book on 
the ‘Meaning of Money,’ in which the treatment is as 
felicitous as the title, Mr Withers states (in a chapter 
with the significant heading, ‘The Manufacture of Money’) 
that ‘the money of modern English commerce and finance 
is the cheque; and the credit dealt in in the London 
money-market is the right to draw a cheque.’ But the 
importance of the influence of credit on prices is not a 
discovery of this century, as is shown by Mill’s chapter 
on the subject (‘ Principles of Political Economy,’ bk 111, 
ch. xii), which might still be read with advantage by the 
latest writers on the quantity theory. 


In view of the enormous increase in ‘manufactured’ 
money as compared with natural gold, can we say that 
there is any connexion between the recent increase in the 
output of gold and the general rise in prices? If there 
is a connexion, what is its nature? How does the new 
gold affect prices? By what actual processes, for exam- 
ple, does the gold from the Transvaal raise the price of 
living to English coal-miners? It is quite clear that the 
quantity theory in its simple form is not applicable, 
simply because the most important conditions are not 
present. Thenew gold does not‘ pass from hand to hand 
in effecting a certain amount of transactions, credit in all 
its forms being unknown’; indeed exactly the opposite 
is the case. If, then, the amount of gold is still of great, 
even of supreme importance in the determination of 
price-levels, it must be so by indirect influences. 

The difficulty of the subject is shown in the works of 
two representative American writers. Prof. Laughlin, in 
his ‘ Principles of Money,’ frankly confesses that he has 
been forced to abandon the quantity theory; indeed the 
main argument of his book is directed against that theory 
with all the zeal of the convert against his old belief. It 
is easy for the supporters of the old theory to reply that 
Prof. Laughlin has not put in the proper quantities and 
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qualities of hypotheses ; that he has forgotten the con- 
dition ‘ other things remaining the same,’ the elimination 
of credit, and all the other safeguards. Such a reply is, 
however, only formally or logically relevant. The real 
difficulty is: What about the quantity theory if other 
things are not the same, and especially if we take account 
of credit? Prof. Laughlin’s own solution is analogous 
to that propounded by the late Lord Farrer in the days 
of the bimetallic controversy, and is once more effectively 
disposed of by Sir David Barbour in his chapter on 
‘The relation between Money, Credit and Prices’ (op. cit. 
cap. vii). 

The more recent book by Prof. Irving Fisher is 
definitely designed to rehabilitate the old theory, and not 
only to restore it to life, but to dress it out in the latest 
scientific fashions. Both books are interesting, though 
both are altogether too long and too diffuse for clearness 
in the presentation of monetary theories. Prof. Fisher 
may plead in excuse, first, that he wished to make an 
inductive proof, and that induction means a mass of facts ; 
and, secondly, that he wishes to reach the practical man, 
and therefore it was necessary to put in pictures of 
balances and bags, and reservoirs and pipes. But the 
practical man is not a child, and this appearance of 
simplicity is misleading. The writer has also provided 
for the mathematical economist partly in the text and 
partly in the modern fashion in a mathematical appendix ; 
but the practical man is not in general a mathematical 
economist. The main conclusion of Prof. Fisher’s book, 
put in ordinary language, is that the most important 
factor in the recent rise in prices is the increase of gold. 
And he is so much impressed by this cause and its conse- 
quences that he makes a proposal for the gradual 
adoption by the world in general of a modification of the 
‘ gold-exchange standard’; which would mean the aban- 
donment of the gold-standard in its present form, and the 
adoption of something like the method now in use in 
India ; for example, the sovereign—like the rupee—would 
receive an artificial value. 

Sir David Barbour, to whom more than to anyone 
the change of standard in India was due, has published 
most opportunely a book on ‘The Standard of Value.’ 
This book, unlike the two mentioned above, is extremely 
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short, and in some parts perhaps too short for the com- 
plexity of the argument. It is also designed specially for 
the practical man, and, as giving an account of the 
currency changes in India, and their causes and effects, 
will always be a work of the first importance to the 
student of monetary history. Asshowing the importance 
of the quantity theory, from the practical point of view, 
it was in firm reliance on that theory that Sir David 
Barbour proceeded (so he tells us) to close the Indian 
mints to silver, and to establish partially or indirectly the 
gold-standard or in reality the ‘ gold-exchange’ standard. 
Sir David implies rather than states the theory, and the 
theory is apparently taken in a very simple torm; but 
incidentally he refers to the ‘ more scientific’ form of the 
theory given by Prof. Fisher, and apparently looks with 
approval to the ultimate adoption of some variation of 
the gold-exchange standard by the world at large. 

It is doubtful, however, if this more ‘scientific’ form 
will stand the test of verification ; and the inductive proof 
offered seems to be of the nature of illustrations guarded 
by hypotheses ; if, indeed, the fundamental position does 
not involve a petitio principii. The proof of the extended 
quantity theory is worked out mainly in the case of the 
United States. Estimates are given of the amounts of 
‘money’ in use and the changes in these amounts and the 
corresponding changes in prices. Of the correspondence 
there can be no doubt, any more than there can be any 
doubt of the proposition that in any market the quantity 
bought must equal the quantity sold. The monetary 
transactions of the United States must be effected by 
means of ‘money’; and, if the money is made up of coins 
and cheques, there must be a correspondence between the 
volume of the monetary transactions and the volume of 
the money. If account is also taken of the efficiency of 
the money or the rapidity of circulation we have an 
identical proposition. The amount of ‘money’ used 
multiplied by the average of the times each unit is used 
must equal the volume of monetary transactions; and 
with a rise in prices more money must be used for 
monetary transactions.* 





* Cf. Prof. W. J. Ashley in ‘Statistics and the Theory of Money,’ in 
the ‘Economic Review,’ April 1912. 
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But the real difficulties lie deeper. What we want to 
know in connexion with the new gold supplies is precisely 
how they bring about the rise in prices in the United 
States and other countries. It helps us very little to be . 
told that the quantity of money has increased, if the 
greater part of the increase is not in gold but in credit. 
Accordingly Prof. Fisher asserts that there is a definite 
proportion between the amount of deposits (operated on 
by cheque) and the amount of gold. Gold, he says, is used 
for certain purposes, and cheques for others; and the 
prevailing custom keeps the proportion very definite. 
This is a partial statement of a very old truth as regards 
different forms of convertible currency, namely, that if 
the forms are in reality (as they profess to be) convertible, 
the proportions will vary simply according to the con- 
venience of people, as, for example, the use in Scotland of 
one-pound notes and sovereigns. If there is any difficulty 
in obtaining any one form of currency for some special 
purpose, this form will bear a premium. Cases are on 
record in which bank-notes have been at a premium 
compared with the actual coin which they are supposed 
to represent and which they profess to pay on demand. 

It may be taken for granted that ‘under the same 
conditions’ the proportion of cheques to coins in monetary 
transactions will remain constant; and it may be of 
interest to find out why the proportion varies under 
different conditions and in different places—to compare, 
for example, the use of cheques in England and in France. 
The next step in Prof. Fisher’s argument is to use this 
definite proportion between cheques and coin so as to 
extend the quantity theory to gold together with the 
superstructure of credit based on gold. And the argument 
really amounts to saying that, if you increase the amount 
of gold in a country, ipso facto you must increase the 
amount of credit ; and therefore, although most monetary 
transactions are in forms of credit, the rise in prices is pro- 
portioned to the'increase in the gold. In other words, the 
new gold expands credit, especially bank-deposits, in the 
same proportion; and the deposits and gold together 
raise the prices by the simple quantity theory of money. 

That all credit ultimately rests on a gold basis—that is 
to say, in the gold-standard countries—has long been 
admitted. Bagehot in his ‘Lombard Street’ showed how 

2L2 
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the credit superstructure, and with that the solvency of 
England, rested on the reserve of gold in the Bank of 
England ; and his argument has been brought up to date 
by Mr Withers. From this point of view the real limits 
to the expansion of prices under credit are found in the 
fact that all these forms of credit are convertible into 
gold if required. In ordinary times the conversion is not 
asked for ; in times of crisis, with a foreign drain of gold, 
the conversion may be asked for to such an extent as to 
threaten the ultimate reserve. It has long been recog- 
nised that, besides the possible foreign drain, there may be, 
with an inflation of credit-prices, an internal drain for 
wages and other cash transactions. With a rise in money 
incomes there is an increased demand for gold for use in 
the arts and the like. These three drains—foreign, 
internal, and industrial—impose very definite limits on 
the expansion of credit, as is recognised in all the monetary 
text-books. But it is quite a different thing to say that, 
if we increase the amount of gold in the banks, credit will 
be increased in the same proportion. The strengthening 
of the foundations does not of itself raise the height of 
the superstructure, even if the superstructure is credit. 
One flaw in Prof. Fisher’s argument is his failure to 
appreciate the interaction of international price-levels. 
He admits the interaction only in the simplest form of 
the quantity theory. He seems to suppose that in every 
country the level of prices is determined by the quantity 
of money (cash and deposits) in that country, and that 
the levels of the various countries are adjusted to the 
general level by the flow of gold, the gold as it flows 
expanding or contracting credit, and so moving prices. 
But this simple argument gives us no idea how much or 
how little an increase in the world’s gold will raise prices. 
We never get beyond the main position of Ricardo, that 
the gold will be so distributed that the trade of the world 
will be carried on as before ; or, to adopt a later setting of 
the same truth, that relative prices will be so adjusted that 
the relative values as determined by economic forces will 
remain the same. Like all other abstract propositions in 
political economy, this only expresses a tendency liable to 
be counteracted by disturbing causes. The proposition 
will remain true, or this tendency will be revealed, other 
things being the same, whatever the rise in prices happens 
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to be. In some way or other the gold will be distributed ; 
and, if there is a general rise in prices in consequence, in 
the course of time the work and the pleasures of the 
world will be measured on a new basis. But besides the 
quantity of gold there are a number of causes of the first 
importance affecting general prices ; and for an indefinite 
period it is possible that gold may be increasing and 
prices not rising, or even falling. When we come to apply 
Prof. Fisher’s argument to the problem that is at present 
exciting so much interest, we have no means of telling 
how much of the rise is due to the new gold, or how much 
further the rise may go. He himself, indeed, seems to 
anticipate so great a rise in prices that the nations of the 
world ought to agree to substitute for the gold-standard an 
artificial gold-exchange standard, so that the sovereign, 
for example, would no longer correspond to the gold of 
which it is made, but to some idea of purchasing power. 
On this plan, if prices rise as measured by the index- 
numbers, then gold is to be withdrawn, and with the con- 
traction of the currency by the simple quantity theory 
prices are to come down ; while, if prices fall, gold is to be 
let loose and prices are to go up. It is not necessary to 
go into the working of the process of the manipulation of 
the gold, but the basis of the whole scheme is the con- 
traction and expansion of the gold currency so as to 
operate against movements in prices. ‘Therefore the 
currency will be contracted and general prices will fall 
until no more gold is called for, or until there is declared 
a new Official price for gold’ (Fisher, op. cit., p. 343). 

The difficulty of this plan may be seen by looking to 
the recent movements of prices in England. By the 
latest figures of the ‘Economist,’ * compared with the 
basis of 1901-5, prices rose in 1911 some 17 per cent. ; and 
this year there has been a further rise of some 8 per 
cent. In July 1912 the index-number was just 25 per 
cent. above the basis of 1901-5. If the sovereign was 
to have retained the same purchasing power, its scarcity 
value must have been gradually enhanced (by contraction 
of the currency) in the same proportion as the rise of 
prices indicated by the index-numbers. The sovereign at 
this time, if the plan had been perfectly successful, would 





* The ‘ Economist,’ September 7, 1912. 
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be one quarter more valuable than the corresponding 
amount of gold of which it is made; or, roughly, the 
mint price of gold, instead of being a little under 41., 
would be a little under 3/. But currency can only obtain 
a scarcity value by being made scarce ; and the effects of 
giving a scarcity value to the sovereign on the London 
money-market would altogether outweigh any advantage 
to be obtained from greater stability in the purchasing 
power of the sovereign. England might perhaps look 
with equanimity on the adoption of this index-number 
gold-standard by other countries, just as it would have 
done if they had adopted bimetallism. The old tabular 
standard seems much more simple,and would be, intheory, 
much more effective. All that is needed is to pass a law 
that, if the index-number rises as recently, say, 25 per 
cent., then all creditors are to get 125l. instead of 1001., 
and nominal wages are to rise in the same proportion. 
It is, however, generally agreed that the practical diffi- 
culties of the tabular standard are so great that it can 
be applied only in a very limited number of cases, 

As regards this new gold-exchange standard based on 
index-numbers, it has not yet passed the preliminary 
theoretical examination. It is true that the gold-exchange 
standard of India has been successful in the attainment 
of the object desired, namely, a fixed parity of exchange 
of the rupee with gold, under normal conditions. Sir 
David Barbour has given in his new book a clear and 
valuable account of the way in which this has been 
effected. It is not easy to specify to which class of 
currency the new rupee belongs; it has resemblances 
with the limping bimetallism of France, with ordinary 
token coins, and with bank-notes of which the converti- 
bility is partially suspended or otherwise impeded. 
However we class it, so long as the principle of limitation 
is observed and an adequate reserve of gold is available, 
the parity of the rupee can no doubt be maintained. But 
to ensure the convertibility of various forms of currency 
at fixed ratios is a problem totally different from the 
attainment of stability in the purchasing power of the 
standard on which these various currencies are based. 
The former problem has been solved in different ways 
from the earliest times; there are many examples of 
currencies at fixed ratios, and ratios different from the 
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commodity-values of the substances of which they are 
made. But there are no cases on record in which any 
standard has attained stability of purchasing power 
under changing conditions; and such a standard is 
generally held to be unattainable. The working of a 
gold-exchange standard based on index-numbers is 
totally different from the working of such a standard as 
that of India. Prof. Fisher does not realise this dis- 
tinction. ‘It is a little anomalous’ (he says) ‘that these 
gold-exchange standard countries now have a power to 
regulate their price-level which is not possessed by the 
gold-standard countries themselves. The latter are, by 
their present system, kept absolutely at the mercy of 
the accidents of gold-mining and metallurgy, while the 
former can keep or change the par of exchange with gold 
countries at will’ (op. cit. p. 340). Now, rupee prices 
in India during the last ten or twelve years have risen 
about double, though the parity with gold has been 
maintained. We should like to know by what methods 
Sir David Barbour would have proceeded if he had been 
asked to ensure the stability of the rupee in general 
purchasing power. 

Before any serious manipulation of the world’s 
currencies can be expected with the view of attaining 
greater stability of purchasing power, the causes which 
under modern conditions bring about changes in general 
prices must be much better understood and much more 
accurately measured. The revised version of the 
quantity theory gives us no more assistance in connecting 
the new gold supplies with the recent rise in prices than 
was given by the theory in its older forms. In some 
respects the revised version is retrograde. The relations 
of credit to gold on the one side and to general prices on 
the other, and the distinctions between inconvertible and 
convertible currencies, are not so clearly realised by 
Prof. Fisher as by Mill and Bagehot, not to mention later 
writers. He tries to apply the quantity theory in asimple 
form to actual problems, but his main results are either 
hypothetical or illustrative of hypotheses. One thing, 
however, his book has shown, and that is the necessity 
of a much deeper and broader investigation of the 
causes that affect general prices, and therefore the pur- 
chasing power of money; and, if the International 
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Comission of which he is the advocate is appointed, 
we may expect valuable results. In the meantime, 
however, although it has been approved by the President 
of the United States, the appointment has been delayed, 
apparently for political reasons. It is said that the op- 
ponents of the tariff in the United States are unwilling to 
admit that the rise in the cost of living in that country 
has any other serious cause; and they think the admis- 
sion that, perhaps, the new gold has something to do with 
it might abate the popular resentment against the tariff. 

It is quite possible that, before the International 
Commission is appointed, the rise in prices may have 
met its reaction. Even if the supplies of gold do not 
fall off, there are other factors of at least equal import- 
ance to be taken account of. The value of money (i.e. in 
the sense of its purchasing power) depends, like other 
values, on demand and supply. The price level must be 
so adjusted by the play of demand and supply that the 
quantity of ‘money’ offered at that level will be equal 
to the quantity demanded. Stated in this most general 
form, the theory is difficult to grasp; and the difficulties 
are increased when we consider the various elements 
that enter into both the supply of ‘money’ and the 
demand for ‘money. The annual production of gold is 
only one of the elements affecting the supply of ‘money.’ 
The recent conference of bankers in Germany has shown 
that the expansion of credit money has been pushed to 
the extreme. The American crisis of 1907 is not yet 
forgotten. To judge by past history, the rapid develop- 
ment of new countries seems likely to lead eventually 
to a period of over-production and a consequent fall in 
prices. The demands of India and possibly of China 
must be considered. That there is some connexion be- 
tween the quantity of gold available for monetary uses 
and the level of prices may still be considered as plain a 
truth as that there is some connexion between seasonal 
temperatures and the apparent movements of the sun. 
But the meteorologists have recently confessed in public 
their inability to forecast the weather even for a season 
in advance, and the currency prophets would do well to 


imitate their caution. 
J. S. NICHOLSON. 
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Art. 10.—RECENT CRICKET. 


1. Imperial Cricket. Edited by P. F. Warner. London: 
London and Counties Press Association, 1912. 

2. Jubilee Book of Cricket. By K. S. Ranjitsinhji (H.H. 
the Jam of Nawanagar). London and Edinburgh: 
Nelson, 1897; new edition, 1912. 

3. England v. Australia. By P. F. Warner. London: 
Mills and Boon, 1912. 

4, Twenty-Four Years of Cricket. By A. A. Lilley. 
London: Mills and Boon, 1912. 


It is probable that the present year, that of the triangular 
tournament, will be regarded as the date of a new era, 
just as 1878, the year of the visit of the first Australian 
team, was the starting-point of modern cricket. Down 
to 1878, cricket had been complacently regarded as the 
English national game; it was played as a game, and, if 
there were abuses, there was also a fine sporting atmo- 
sphere. It is no exaggeration to say that when Australia 
beat M.C.C. on that memorable May day, England was 
profoundly amazed. It was recognised that our kith and 
kin from the Antipodes were our rivals at our own pastime, 
and could show us developments of which we had no 
previous conception, such as the abolition of long-stop 
and new methods of bowling and placing the field. Ever 
since then, cricket has tended to become imperial, instead 
of merely British, and in its first-class section has grown 
into a more business-like and cumbrous but less sporting 
affair. As a commercial concern, first-class cricket must 
be pronounced a failure; half the counties are barely 
solvent, and only a few can count on the considerable 
measure of public support necessary to pay for the modern 
conditions under which the game is pursued. Neverthe- 
less, to-day, cricket is loved by many more people than 
ever before, and the present year should herald the 
development of the game according to the requirements 
of the younger generation. Any modifications seem 
heresy to the conservatism of the dry-as-dusts of cricket. 
But a game which does not suit itself to contemporary 
exigencies is in peril of growing obsolete if it be entirely 
dependent upon popular support. Archery was once the 
national pastime of England ; to-day it bears the same 
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relation to cricket in general esteem as caviare to a 
mutton-chop. 

English modern cricket, in its first-class aspect, has 
been mainly affected by the encounters between the 
mother-country and the two Commonwealths and by the 
matches played for the county championship. Test 
matches, which are the quintessence of the former, have 
just been brought to comparative ineffectiveness by undue 
surfeit. By constant alteration in the method of reckon- 
ing, the county championship has been rendered obscure 
to the ordinary spectator, who does not appreciate the 
present complicated system of obtaining results by a 
varying series of points. The popularity of the county 
championship was attained under the old faulty but clear 
method of subtracting losses from wins and ignoring 
drawn games. It was obviously unfair, but it was simple ; 
and the reduction of the results of matches to series of 
decimals has chilled contemporary enthusiasm. Cricket 
is, however, in a transition state, both as to the future 
regulation of the championship and also as to fresh 
developments in playing the game itself ; to both matters 
attention must be directed later in this article. 


There was no indication of the subsequent superb 
Australian cricket when, in its chrysalis state, various 
twenty-twos in the different States were easily defeated 
by an English professional eleven in 1861. Those old-time 
professionals were of very different type from that of the 
smart paid element of to-day. If they were not so well 
educated, were less concerned as to the cleanliness of 
their cricketing garb, and, in some cases, were not so sober 
as their modern successors, they were masters of their 
art, as it was then understood ; and, could they be rein- 
carnated next summer, their bowling would probably be 
as effective on our modernised billiard-table wickets as in 
their own time, when hardly anyone except W. G. Grace 
could really master shooters at Lords. Those men were 
the pioneers of modern cricket, just as the privateering 
dare-devil men of Devon, who manned the ships of 
Hawkins and Drake, were the forefathers of the seamen 
forming the crews of our Dreadnoughts. 

The Australians were apt at learning the game of the 
mother-country, but to it they brought individuality and 
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development, just as the Americans systematised polo 
when they specialised on it. Games are affected by the 
temperament of those who play them ; and the Australian 
temperament has had a good deal to do with the pro- 
fessionalising of first-class cricket in England, for it 
evinced a sterner and more methodical spirit than had 
been prevalent here. Visiting this country ostensibly as 
amateurs, the Australians have never made any secret of 
their commercial aims. Not only have they demanded a 
due proportion of the receipts and on many occasions 
cleverly prolonged a game into the third day, but some of 
the minor players have been attracted by a lesser share, 
thus enabling the leaders to obtain more, whilst the now 
notorious quarrel of the Six, which has wrecked 
Australian cricket all through the present year, was solely 
concerned with money. But, desirous to attract, the 
Australians have taken care to play attractive cricket. 
As a whole, their batting has been sound rather than 
finished. True, there was W. L. Murdoch, the greatest 
bat bred in any colony, and Trumper, the most attractive 
run-getter that can be recalled, as well as such tremendous 
hitters as Massie, M‘Donnell, Bonnor and Lyons; but the 
main survey suggests dogged pertinacity, the combination 
of punishing power with obdurate defence careless of polish. 
In fielding they were the first to show a side entirely co- 
operative as well as individually brilliant, while they 
taught us to modify our fields not only for the bowlers 
but for the idiosyncrasies of the batsmen. This latter 
art has been neglected in the last three or four years, 
when the once remarkable standard of captaincy has 
been sensibly lowered all over the world. Lord Hawke, 
Sherwell, Darling, Noble, Leveson Gower and F.S. Jackson 
have not) left a single successor comparable to them as 
leaders; indeed, of all the captains in contemporary 
cricket, only A. O. Jones could be mentioned in the 
same category. Blackham, though he came originally 
as reserve to Murdoch, created an impression as a 
wicket-keeper only second to that of Spofforth as the 
‘demon bowler.’ To these two, in their respective depart- 
ments, may be ascribed the earliest personal attraction 
effected by Australian cricketers in this country. Be it 
noted that undue demands were never made on their 
prowess. Jarvis was a deft substitute if Blackham’s 
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hands were sore; dangerous as was Spofforth with the 
ball, he had the support of Boyle, Palmer, Garrett or 
Giffen, each of whom was a more dangerous bowler than 
any in the triangular tournament, except possibly Barnes. 

It was not until Turner and Ferris came, in the second 
of the three generations of Australian cricketers we have 
seen in the field, that the whole burden of the attack fell 
on two men; and probably their display of skill, grit and 
pluck will never be surpassed. If there had been giants 
among the earlier Colonials, so there certainly were in 
those of the last decade. Taking them at their best, it is 
possible that an eleven composed of Darling, Trumper, Hill, 
Bardsley, Ransford, Macartney, Noble, Armstrong, Cotter, 
Whitty and Carter could have rendered a good account 
of themselves against the 1882 team of Massie, Banner- 
man, Murdoch, Horan, M‘Donnell, Giffen, Blackham, 
Palmer, Garrett, Boyle and Spofforth. The suggestion 
is pregnant with conjecture. It is to be noticed that 
under their own conditions Australians are accustomed 
to play matches to a conclusion, which renders their 
batting less spectacular and eliminates the incentive to 
accumulate runs rapidly. The complaint of diminishing 
popular support has been yet more prevalent in Australia 
than here ; and the remedy is precisely the same—provide 
more attractive batting. In England the Australians 
have shown an increased tendency to concentrate upon 
test matches and, with some exceptions, to take their 
other engagements more lightly than was the case with 
their earlier predecessors. Against this must be set the 
strain of two matches a week continued for over four 
months, as well as the necessary travelling, which makes 
heavy demands on the endurance of men of even that 
whipcord type. 

South African cricket is of more recent growth, and 
in some measure, at the moment, it would seem to have 
soared over-ambitiously. This has been due to the fact 
that the batting has never been of a class equal to the 
best standards prevalent in either England or Australia. 
South African cricket has been more directly fostered 
from England, several of the leading players having been 
at English universities and associated with county cricket. 
The spirit in which the game is played is thoroughly 
sporting; and the South Africans have won hosts of 
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friends in this country, while they take defeat in the best 
fashion. Over here their elevens are heavily handicapped 
by the fact that at home they are accustomed to playing 
only on matting wickets. Two great wicket-keepers, 
Halliwell and Sherwell, a very big hitter in Sinclair, one 
terrifically fast bowler in Kotze, and three dangerous 
batsmen, Faulkner, White and Nourse, have all made 
their mark. But the real South African influence on 
the game has been in the development of the un- 
euphemistically termed ‘ googlie’ bowling. 

The perfection of this is to break both ways, and 
specially to bowl an off-break with a leg-break action, 
whilst some rely on an obvious off-break and others on 
the leg-break. The present writer first saw this swerve 
development initiated in 1886 by the Australian G. E. 
Palmer, whose arm ‘went’ in a single season from the 
muscular exertion; but whether he derived his method 
from some variation on the delivery of W. H. Cooper is 
now unknown. It was next introduced by the Middlesex 
amateur B. J. T. Bosanquet, who evolved it from persistent 
practice with a lawn-tennis ball and achieved considerable, 
if intermittent, because uncertain, success. He taught 
his friend R. O. Schwarz, who popularised the ‘ googlie’ 
almost unduly in South Africa, where its variations seem 
to be practised to the exclusion of every other type of 
attack. Not since the days when Spofforth and Boyle 
astonished England by their improvements on the old 
methods of bowling was such a revelation offered to our 
cricketers as the wonderful googlies of Schwarz and 
Vogler in the season of 1907. Until the present summer 
Schwarz had the finest bowling average of the twentieth 
century, and probably he reduced more accomplished 
batsmen to temporary helplessness than did anyone else. 

Yet the effect of this type of bowling on cricket has 
been the reverse of good. Its tendency is to baffle and 
deceive the batsmen, but the outcome too often is that 
the ball has been played with the legs instead of with 
the bat. Moreover, uncertainty in connexion with the 
flight cramps the batsman, who contents himself with 
small strokes instead of facing the ball with that easy 
confidence which is essential to attractive run-getting. 
That this type of bowling has yet reached its zenith is 
highly improbable, because, so far, we have not seen a 
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bowler who can approach even the quick-medium in 
pace; Emery, the Australian, is the least slow up to the 
present. But, though as yet undiscovered, it is rational 
to anticipate a swerve bowler of the pace of Hitch ; and 
then down will fall wickets until his method is mastered. 
While cutting is a comparatively lost art, since no 
Englishman younger than Spooner appears to display 
the stroke with any approach to frequency, and as the 
new bowling keeps the batsman hesitating which way or 
how much the ball is going to break, fine driving, such as 
Hayward’s, might also become obsolete if this method be 
brought to complete perfection. In stultifying contem- 
porary batting, by baulking the run-getter into pottering 
methods, the leg-break bowling has much to do with 
the evident contemporary impatience with first-class 
cricket. To fresh types of attack new methods of batting 
are sure to be opposed ; but the danger is that these may 
be less attractive and less aggressive than is compatible 
with the true spirit of batting. It is too often forgotten 
that the object of an innings is to make runs, not to 
occupy the wicket passively for an unconscionable 
number of hours. No one who appreciates the science 
of the game would desire an epidemic of the flashing, 
punishing recklessness intentionally adopted by Hobbs 
in July, innings of a breathless pyrotechnic character, 
dazzling to witness, but foredoomed to brevity. Between 
this protest against over-caution and the stagnant evil 
thus stigmatised, there isa golden mean which represents 
the high standard of first-rate batting, a standard which 
made cricket what it is,and must be preserved to future 
generations, if the game is to hold its place. 

It was a fine conception on the part of Sir Abe Bailey 
that the long series of encounters between England, 
Australia and South Africa should attain a climax in a 
triangular tournament. When realised, this evoked com- 
parative apathy, because dissensions in Australia con- 
tributed towards the unrepresentative character of the 
side sent over to the mother-country, and because the 
South African team seemed largely lacking in test-match 
temperament. As a matter of fact, cricket has just 
suffered from so severe an attack of ‘testitis’ as to 
render it highly improbable that any revival of the 
tournament will soon be attempted. Unique therefore 
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was the impressive fact of Australia and South Africa 
meeting at the headquarters of cricket, thousands of 
miles from their respective native grounds; and this 
received recognition by the King visiting Lords on the 
occasion, for the first time since his accession ; but the 
game itself was as disappointing as the remainder of the 
series. To conclude with four test matches in consecutive 
weeks was to convert what should be the highest 
development of the game into stereotyped encounters, 
wearisome to all concerned. Surely there will never be 
a parallel to the cases of F. R. Foster, Hobbs, Rhodes, 
Barnes and Woolley, who have played in eleven test 
matches in nine months. Too much has been heard of 
those mythical ‘ashes,’ which have been discussed ever 
since the symbol was first evoked by a sporting news- 
paper thirty years ago; and by general consent they 
may be put upon the shelf for a while, lest they should 
crumble into dust of oblivion through over-much exposure 
to public notice. In all 129 matches have been played. 
Of these England has participated in 118, winning 55 and 
losing 42. Australia has engaged in 105, winning 43 and 


losing 41. South Africa has played 35, winning 8 and 
losing 23. England has defeated Australia on 40 
occasions and succumbed on 35, of which 27 have been 
in Australia. 


The county championship was originally the invention 
of the Press ; and it has been the means of fostering the 
public interest in first-class cricket almost to the exclusion 
of other matches, so that the chief engagements of 
M.C.C. and the one-time popular North v. South have 
fallen into comparative disregard. There was a divine 
simplicity about the notion of subtracting losses from 
wins and ignoring drawn games which, in all its illogic- 
ality, was exactly what the public wanted. The various 
methods that have been tried as to the assignment of 
points have been pious efforts to redress the admitted 
injustice of the original simple method. Apart from 
complicating the issue for the mere man in the 
street, none can be really satisfactory until all the 
sixteen first-class counties meet one another in out-and- 
home engagements. As this was absolutely impracticable, 
some three or four years ago I brought forward a 
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proposal, advocated by Lord Hawke and others, to 
divide the counties into two divisions, A and B, composed 
of the first eight and the second eight, all the matches 
ranking equally as first-class. All the counties of each 
division should meet one another twice to decide the 
championship of the division. Further, at the end of 
the season, the champion of B should play out and home 
engagements with the county at the bottom of A to 
decide which should rank in the A division in the 
following season. This was not adopted because it was 
thought that the public in the counties in the B division 
would not find their matches sufficiently attractive. 
This objection is probably invalid, because, as has 
frequently been pointed out, every match would then 
be of importance, whereas more than one-half of the 
matches at present played in the county championship 
can have no possible effect in deciding which county 
will head the list. There would be no reason why the 
B counties should not play extraneous matches, also 
ranking as first-class, with counties in the A division. 
This scheme merits renewed attention because it is going 
to be formally proposed by several counties for adoption 
in the future. At present what is known as the Somerset- 
shire system is in vogue, and gives general dissatisfaction. 
By it five points are allowed for a win, while in drawn 
games three points are given to the side leading on the 
first innings and one point to the side behind. The result 
of this has too often been that a side gaining its three 
points has been content therewith and made no effort to 
do more than tamely play out time. The introduction 
of the system of ‘declaration’ was a valuable effort to 
obviate unfinished matches, but in the hands of a 
pusillanimous captain this has been misused to create 
insufferable and useless tedium. 

It may be pointed out that since 1878 until last 
summer, when Warwickshire unexpectedly headed the 
tables, Notts, Lancashire, Yorkshire and Surrey divided 
the premier honours between them, except that in 1906 
and 1909 Kent won first position, and in 1908 Middlesex. 
Considering that sixteen first-class counties are now 
engaged in the competition, and that there have been 
fifteen for many years past, this limited number of 
winners is curious. Yet itis not nearly so remarkable as 
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the fact that only sixteen counties in England should 
have first-class elevens, for the gap—except in the case, 
perhaps, of Staffordshire—between these and the twenty- 
three participating in the minor counties competition is 
very wide. How is it that splendid cricketers keep 
filling the ranks in the more prominent counties, whilst 
Berkshire, Lincolnshire and Dorsetshire have practicaliy 
none? Kent and Sussex have no advantages geographi- 
cally over Hertfordshire, nor Notts over Cambridgeshire. 
Somersetshire is the westernmost county to achieve 
importance in cricket. Oxfordshire, Norfolk, Suffolk 
and Bucks are theoretically as likely to produce good 
cricket teams as those that do. Still, the fact is undeni- 
able that county cricket is confined to a few shires, 
though the interest in the game is widespread. Neither 
in Scotland nor in Ireland or Wales has cricket taken 
root, albeit the first two have sent eminent players to 
Oxford and Cambridge, some rendering yeoman service 
by residential qualification to first-class counties. 


A survey of first-class cricket for the last thirty-four 


years suggests that the standard of excellence is now 
higher than ever. It is true there is to-day no W. G. 
Grace, no A. G. Steel, no Lockwood before the public; 
but, on the other hand, the general level of the play of a 
county eleven is now far higher, right through the sixteen 
first-class counties, than was the case below the first five 
in the eighties and the first eight in the nineties. What 
has occurred is a falling off in second-class cricket. The 
standard of the leading clubs is nothing like what it was 
in the eighties, when fewer county matches were played 
and there was nothing approaching the breadth of the 
gap between first-class and other cricket to-day. More 
games are played, but there is increasing difficulty in 
getting up sides and there are far fewer instances of 
men widely noticed as being ‘good enough to play for 
the county.’ It is not necessary to consider here whether 
the system of ‘declaration,’ by giving the later batsmen 
less chance of an innings, has affected this, or whether it 
is due to the rival attractions of golf. What is here 
dealt with is first-class cricket; and the point suggested 
is that, apart from boys fresh from school and young 
professional colts, there is less mature talent in reserve 
Vol, 217.—No. 433, 2M 
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to-day to be drawn upon for good cricket than was the 
case thirty years ago 

Moreover, with the increasing stress of life, forcing 
practically all young men to earn their living, it becomes 
more and more difficult to obtain that combination of 
amateur and professional which makes a really desirable 
county side. Notts and Yorkshire generally play an 
amateur captain with ten professionals; and this is often 
the case with Surrey, whilst others are little better off. 
Admirable as is the present standard of professionalism 
in cricket—and in nothing else has the advance been so 
marked—it is obvious that, in the nature of things, the 
paid division cannot habitually display that finest sport- 
ing spirit of taking risks in a game, because to do so is 
incompatible with the honourable business of earning a 
livelihood from its pursuit. That the obtaining of a 
sufficiency of amateurs able and willing to participate 
regularly in first-class cricket will prove an increasingly 
difficult task, must be admitted; and, however good it is 
that healthy English gentlemen should be doing some- 
thing more profitable than devoting the summer to a 
game, the fact remains that a change is taking place 
which furnishes one of the most serious problems to be 
faced by future cricket. 

Another and an even more momentous problem is 
the financial aspect of first-class cricket, which inevitably 
corresponds with its popularity. The creation of expen- 
sive organisations in connexion with county cricket has 
tended to make this dependent on the gate-money—that 
is, on public support; and, because the latter is waning, 
the position of first-class cricket is becoming precarious. 
The problem of bringing people back to the land is not 
more difficult than that of attracting spectators to pass 
through the turnstiles. At present it looks as though 
the public preferred reading about several matches 
played simultaneously, to travelling a few miles in 
order to watch one. This suggests the question whether 
cricket is really adapted to be watched by countless 
thousands. The niceties and science of the game, the 
splendid tussle between batsman and bowler, are too 
subtle to be appreciated by the many. As for the pre- 
valent complaint about slow cricket, it is a fact that the 
first-class game is to-day more rapid than it used to be, 
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though this is partially concealed by the abolition of 
trial balls and the allotting of six balls instead of four 
to the over. Stolid defensive ‘stonewalling’ batsmen 
have always been prevalent in cricket. Is it not recorded 
that Tom Walker, one of the heroes of Hambledon, 
once received 170 balls from David Harris without 
making a run? Those of us who were bored to death by 
Kellaway’s lethargic century in the test match between 
Australia and South Africa at Lords may be reminded 
that in 1775 Aylward took two days to score 167 
for Hambledon against All England. To recall the 
passive resisters of the past is to pronounce to-day’s 
cricketers on the whole more energetic. Memory reverts 
to Hall, Scotton and Barlow; then Dench, H. B. Daft, 
Chatterton, Storer, Davidson ; William Gunn and Arthur 
Shrewsbury in their later development; C. W. Rock, 
E. Crawley, Alec Bannermann, as well as Dr Macdonald 
and the portentous Dr J. E. Barrett. Compared with 
these, Douglas, Vine, Kinneir, Quaife and Kellaway are 
comparatively punishing. 

The real fact, however, is that other things beside an 
apparently increasing percentage of passive resistance 
have mitigated the popularity of first-class cricket. 
The refusal to play in light which their predecessors 
would never have shirked, the odious innovation of the 
tea interval, the drawing of stumps at half-past six 
instead of seven, the general reluctance to pronounce 
wickets fit for play after rain, the slackness too often 
noticeable in the wearied deportment of some noted 
cricketers, are all unpleasant features arising from the 
business of cricket being overdone. Almost the last 
words written by the late Mr Andrew Lang were written 
on this subject, in his contribution to ‘Imperial Cricket’ ; 
and they are worth quoting and endorsing. 


‘Let us’ (he observes) ‘remember that cricket, though incom- 
parably the best of games, is no more than a game when all 
is said... The stress of competition tends to reduce cricket 
from the level of a game to that of a dull and worthless 
science, the science of saving a match by prolonging it into a 
draw. Things are not so bad as in the days of the off theory, 
when batsmen would stand and leave alone balls which they 
ought to have cut or driven. Men should play for play’s 
sake, not for the sake of avoiding defeat by efflux of time. 
2M 2 
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This may be carried to such a pitch that mankind will shun 
the gate within which only dullness reigns; and then what 
will become of the gate-money ?’ 

Let us all, players and spectators, use our best endeavours, 
however small our sphere of influence, to keep cricket a 
game. 

Incomparably the brightest aspect of cricket this 
summer has been shown by the youth of England. 
There may have been University matches in the past 
that have reached a higher standard, so far as indivi- 
duals are concerned; but none have been more keenly 
contested than the latest, and never was fielding better, 
whilst some of the admittedly exceptional attractiveness 
of the game came from the bowling being superior to the 
batting. Nothing could have been more sporting than 
the spirit shown in the Eton and Harrow match, while the 
subsequent school matches at Lords in no way fell below 
a standard far more exhilarating and keen than is too 
often shown by their elders in county cricket. Were all 
cricket to be played after the fashion of these games, 
it is safe to assert that the grounds would not hold 
the crowds that would gather. But when—to quote 
one glaring case—Essex made no effort to go for runs; 
when a match is allowed to dribble out against the clock ; 
when batsmen of fame are jeered at by the crowd for not 
taking the trouble to stop balls, then we understand why 
the popularity of cricket is erroneously supposed to be on 
the wane. The fine finish between Yorkshire and Hamp- 
shire and the sportsmanlike running across the ground 
by Warwickshire at Lords to enable Middlesex to defeat 
them, show that the old spirit still exists. 

Cricket, as at present practised, shows but slight 
defects; and apart from such trifling improvements as 
covering the whole pitch in case of rain, providing score- 
boards like those used in Australia, indulging in less ease 
in the pavilion but showing more energy in the field—which 
will come when matches are fewer in number but all of 
importance—the game needs no tinkering. We want no 
fourth stump, no shaven bat, no heightened wicket. All 
we need is that cricketers shall play the game for all they 
are worth, instead of patronising it as though conferring 
a favour on the spectators by playing it in public; and 
this, as was said above, the youth of England has been 
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doing. The success of our last team in Australia was due 
to the fact that it was a young side; and the substitution 
of a couple of powerful young cricketers for the veterans 
enrolled in our English teams this summer might have 
brought more of these games to a conclusion in spite of 
adverse weather. Cricket in its first-class aspect mast 
ever be a case of the old order changing. Youth is 
triumphant at rowing and football. Middle-age, which 
can cleave to golf, is too often reluctant to resign cricket. 
But time rights everything ; and time will show that the 
youth of to-day can play cricket as well as the veterans 
of yesterday. New men will soon bring back at least a 
goodly number of spectators. Yet modern conditions 
will necessitate briskness and keenness of demeanour in 
the field and entire absence of pottering. No one ever 
hears that Kent lacks local support; and the policy of the 
Kent eleven is to play with zest. When the spectators 
are accused of being impatient with moderate cricket, 
it must be remembered that the Press have taught them 
to understand the game theoretically and to discern when 
lukewarmness in practice is contrary to its true spirit. A 
new ‘Ranji,’ a fresh fast bowler of the highest class, particu- 
larly that marvel we have not yet seen—the quick leg- 
break bowler—will effect a popular revulsion. It has 
been pointed out by Lord Hawke that the question of 
the popularity of cricket, as shown by the turnstiles, is 
largely one of weather. What is more significant is that 
the contemporary discussion of the subject is sure to 
furnish the small remedies required. So much would not 
be heard were not the game dear to uncounted millions 
all over the Empire; and a game so beloved must be 
above temporary mischances and have a future yet more 


glorious than its past. 
HoME GORDON. 
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I PROPOSE in this article to say something about a man 
who, for the better part of a quarter of a century, was 
one of the most important figures in French political 
life—the most important, I think, after Napoleon. Joseph 
Fouché’s name is doubtless pretty well known among us; 
but probably very few know much about his astonishing 
career. It is a career which throws a flood of light upon 
the times, and is therefore worth studying, whatever 
estimate we may form of the man. Certain it is that 
most of his contemporaries held him in great disesteem. 
Liar, cheat, assassin, traitor, nay, fanfaron de trahisons, 
were epithets which they freely applied to him. Napoleon, 
summoning up, at St Helena, remembrance of things past, 
called him ce coquin, and expressed poignant regret at 
not having hanged him. On the other hand, the Duke of 
Wellington does not seem to have thought him more 
unprincipled than most politicians, and had a kindly 
feeling for him. That was the case, too, with Metternich ; 
and Fouché was also on terms of intimate friendship— 
purely platonic, be it noted—with Madame de Custine, 
with Madame de Rémusat, with Madame Récamier, and 
with many other charming and accomplished women. 
The literature about him is enormous; but happily it has 
been thoroughly investigated—I may say winnowed—by 
M. Louis Madelin, whose two ample volumes supply a 
long-felt want in French literature. This monumental 
work is the first attempt to present a complete life of 
Fouché. Its author gives us to understand that he was 
engaged upon it for six years. They must have been six 
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years of unremitting toil, which the result thoroughly 
justifies. M. Madelin has used his abundant materials 
with discrimination and impartiality. Moreover, his book 
is not merely a biography. It may truly be described as 
being also an essay in psychology, unpretentious, indeed, 
but not, on that account, of the less value. In what I am 
about to write I shall freely use it. 

Joseph Fouché was born in 1759 at Pellerin, five 
leagues from Nantes. He came of a good middle-class 
family belonging to the French mercantile marine—a 
more adventurous calling then than now, for, owing to 
the constant hostilities with the English, there was in it 
an element of war. At nine he was sent to the College 
of the Oratorians at Nantes to learn ‘grammar and the 
humanities’; but arithmetic, physics, the exact sciences, 
had a greater attraction for him. It was soon decided 
that he was unfit for a seafaring career on account of his 
delicate health; and he continued his studies with the 
Oratorians, who, since the expulsion of the Jesuits, had 
had the higher education of France in their hands. In 
1781, having received the tonsure,* he removed to their 
Seminary in Paris, where, among other students, who 
were to be damned to everlasting flame for participation 
in the worst atrocities of the French Revolution, were 
Joseph Lebon, Ysabeau, and Billaud-Varennes. He him- 
self came much under the influence of a pious priest, Pere 
Merault of Bisy, of whose ‘angelic soul’ he wrote forty 
years afterwards, declaring that it had penetrated his own. 
Clearly the effect of the alleged penetration was not 
lasting ; but there can be no doubt that down to the year 
1792 he was a devout Oratorian. He took his colour, 
then as always, from his surroundings. After teaching in 
various Oratorian institutions, he was sent in 1788 to the 
college at Arras, as professor of physics. Here he came 
under the influence of the new ideas which found 
expression in the French Revolution; and here he made 
the acquaintance of Robespierre, then an advocate, with 
little business, to whom he lent money, and to whose 
sister Charlotte he paid much attention, without how- 





* That is to say, he was admitted to minor orders; he never went 
further in the ecclesiastical career. M. Wallon, therefore, is in error—an 
error shared by many other writers—when he speaks of him as ‘prétre 
défroqué, moine apostat.’ He was neither a priest nor a monk, 
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ever, becoming actually affianced to her. In 1790 he was 
transferred to the Oratorian college at Nantes. There the 
Revolutionary doctrines were fermenting in the heads of 
many students, the consequence being an epidemic of 
anarchy. Fouché shortly became principal or prefect of 
the college, and laboured successfully to introduce order 
and discipline. 

The old institutions of the country—the French 
Oratory* among them—were now crumbling away, 
sapped by the Revolutionary tide; and Fouché, always 
‘aman of circumstances, as his biographer calls him— 
‘opportunist’ does not seem a precise equivalent—watched 
keenly the signs of the times. He became a member of 
the Club of ‘Friends of the Constitution,’ a liberal 
royalist, society, if I may so speak, and in a few months 
he was elected its president. In 1792 the Oratory came 
to an end, and with it Fouché’s community life of celibacy. 
On September 17, 1792, he married Mlle Coignard, 
daughter of the president of the administration of Nantes, 
a lady endowed with many excellent virtues, but of 
singularly unprepossessing appearance.t Barras, a good 
judge, speaks of her ‘horrible ugliness’; and Vicenzo 
Monti applies to her the adjective ‘ brutta.’ Fouché him- 
self was, to say the least, as ill-favoured as his spouse— 
Michelet attributes to him ‘une figure atroce —a fact 
which, later on, Robespierre, oddly enough, urged against 
him in the course of a general indictment. But he and 
his wife appear to have been indifferent to external parts 
and graces, and were unquestionably a devoted couple. 
Moreover, he always retained the simple and frugal 
habits, the gravity and austerity, which had marked his 
career as an Oratorian. M. Madelin, in an interesting 
page, traces the influence, visible throughout his career, 
of heredity and early education. The descendant of a 
family of sailors, the qualities of energy, self-confidence, 
and coolness, so necessary to seafaring men, and treasured 





* A different institution from the Oratory of St Philip Neri, though 
derived from it. 

t Baron Despatys describes her as ‘une femme maigre, rousse, aux 
pomettes osseuses, une vraie laideron’ (p. 11); he speaks of ‘son caractére 
difficile, son humeur acariatre’ (p. 250), and refers passim to her vulgarity 
and avarice. But to these defects and blemishes Fouché seems to have 
been blind, His marital fidelity was matter of wonder in those days, 
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up through long generations of them, were ever displayed 
by him. He knew too, instinctively, that it is of no use ¥ 
to sail against the wind; that in order to arrive, one 
must tack and sail with it. Again, though he was never 
ordained priest, his ecclesiastical training had imparted to 
him something sacerdotal. Even in his later years his 
correspondence teems with biblical phrases. One of his 
most striking characteristics was an absence of rancour ; 
the readiness with which he pardoned—or perhaps I 
should say ignored—injuries, even grave ones, was 
remarkable; and this he himself ascribes, in one of his 
letters, ‘au souvenir de la morale Oratorienne, qui était 
celle de l’Evangile.’ To which may be added, that he 
possessed quite a clerical gift ‘4 frequenter, 4 ménager et 
a diriger la femme ’—a gift of which he made full proof 
with women of very different types and positions. For 
Charlotte Robespierre, for Joséphine Beauharnais, for 
Elise Bonaparte, for Madame de Custine, he is ‘ le grand 
ami, the companion, the guide and the familiar friend. 
Moreover, as professor, he had acquired the art of 
managing men; he had ‘le sens gouvernemental.’ One 
more debt he owed to his studious youth. Mathema- 
tician, physicist, chemist, he had learnt to state problems 
accurately ; and this is the first step towards their solution. 
Fouché’s political life began in 1792 with his election 
to the National Convention as a deputy from Nantes, in 
the character of a Moderate, or, we may say, a Con- 
servative. In the Convention he took his seat on the 
Right, to the displeasure of Robespierre, his old friend of 
Arras, and was numbered among the Girondins. He 
was appointed to several Committees and took an active 
part in their labours. But all the time he was slowly 
gravitating towards the Left. When the question of the 
King’s execution came up, he inclined at first against 
that crime; but, perceiving that the majority was of the 
contrary opinion, he made no difficulty about following 
the multitude to do evil, and voted that the monarch be 
put to death, defending his vote by a violent pamphlet. 
This was the occasion of his leaving the Girondist party, 
and becoming the associate of Hébert and Chaumette. 
‘Esprit résolu et énergique,’ says M. Madelin (i, 57), ‘il en- 
tendait aller jusqu’au bout de l’aventure. La parole était 
aux violents: il les dépassa tous, au moins en paroles.’ 
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It was on March 13, 1793, that Fouché was sent ‘en 
mission’ to the west of France; and there he made full 
proof of his readiness to carry out a policy of ‘ thorough,’ 
which he himself seems gradually to have excogitated— 
the complete programme of what he called ‘an integral 
revolution.” We should do him an injustice if we 
supposed that he himself had any personal predilection 
for this integral revolution. But his aim was to be—or 
to seem to be—in the advanced guard of the extreme 
party, his adhesion to which had been cemented by the 
blood of the King. Hébert and Marat were at the height 
of their authority when he left Paris; and it was his cue 
to show himself as good a Revolutionist as they. This 
was undoubtedly the secret of what M. Madelin calls ‘ the 
policy of demagogic exaltation’ which he displayed at 
Nantes, and which won him honour from the terrorists 
of Paris. The programme of ‘the integral revolution’ 
was a monstrous amalgam of Jacobinism, Atheism and 
Communism. He was ever, let us remember, ‘a man of 
circumstances’ ; and, at the moment, the faction of Hébert, 
Chaumette, Collot and Billaud was dressed in a little 
brief authority, which lasted until Robespierre’s axe cut 
them off. So Fouché was, for the nonce, of their 
persuasion; he was indeed the most daring theorist of 
their party, giving lessons of Jacobinism to Hébert, of 
Atheism to Chaumette, of Communism to the Commune 
of Paris. On June 27, 1793, he caused himself to be 
designated Commissary of the Convention in the West 
and Centre; and, after having installed the Revolutionary 
tribunal at Nantes, he left that city, amidst the maledic- 
tions of its inhabitants, soon to be succeeded there by his 
friend the murderous Carrier. At Nevers, the next 
scene of his activity, he had the assistance of another 
friend, Chaumette, the apostle of official Atheism, whom 
he enthusiastically assisted, making churches the scene 
of horrible profanations, while over the gates of the 
cemeteries he caused the inscription to be put, ‘ Death 
is an eternal sleep.’ One of his achievements was the 
establishment of a ‘ philanthropic Committee,’ authorised 
by him to levy on the rich a tax proportioned to the 
number of the indigent. He also issued a proclamation 
abolishing mendicity and affirming that everyone has a 
right to be comfortable, and ought to be made so at the 
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expense of the State. He assumed, as pro-consul, the 
power of marrying and unmarrying people, and con- 
stituted himself a court of appeal in criminal cases. He 
invited the public authorities to substitute for the God 
of the priests the God of the sansculottes, without, how- 
ever, affording any information concerning that Deity. 
Not only did he claim the privilege of arbitrary taxation ; 
he also plundered the churches and chateaux of all the 
gold and silver which he could find, sending it to the 
Convention. Sacks of chalices, monstrances, coronets, 
dishes, forks and spoons, were poured out before the 
assembled legislators, to the satisfaction of some, to the 
disgust of others, among whom, to his credit, Robespierre 
must be reckoned. ‘Fouché,’ said his admiring colleague 
Chaumette, ‘has wrought miracles.’ 

The Convention showed their appreciation of these 
performances by decreeing on October 30, 1793, that 
Fouché and Collot d’Herbois should be sent to Lyons. 
That unhappy city had revolted against the rule of the 
Jacobin canaille who in the name of liberty had established 
the most grinding tyranny, in the name of philanthropy 
had shed torrents of blood, in the name of justice had 
violated man’s most elementary rights. It had been 
besieged and captured by the Revolutionary troops, and 
now was awaiting its doom from the ‘patriots. That 
doom was conveyed in a decree from the Convention 
couched in these terms : 


‘The city of Lyons shall be destroyed. The portion of it 
inhabited by the rich shall be demolished. The name of 
Lyons shall be effaced from the map of the cities of the 
Republic. The houses which are left shall bear the designa- 
tion of Ville Affranchie. On the ruins of Lyons shall be 
erected a column bearing the inscription, “ Lyons made war 
on Liberty: Lyons is no more.”’ 


Such was the decree which Collot d’Herbois and Fouche 
went to carry out. Collot, a drunken debauchee, was a 
monster of cruelty; his feet were swift to shed blood; 
and Lyons became a human slaughter-house. It was this 
cabotin who played the principal part in the atrocities 
endured by that miserable city. Fouché seems to have 
been chiefly his accomplice in the acts of ‘cannibalism ’— 
that was the expression subsequently used in the Conven- 
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tion—committed in 1793 and 1794. Not, indeed, that 
Fouché can in the least escape responsibility for them. 
His signature is appended to the most sanguinary edicts. 
He, too, it was who organised the processions which 
profaned the churches, broke down religious emblems, 
burnt crucifixes and the Gospels, and originated the cult 
of the infamous Chalier, a Jacobin most righteously 
executed during the revolt of Lyons, a worthy martyr of 
the new irreligion. ‘Chalier, Chalier!’ he is reported to 
have said in a solemn discourse, ‘we swear by thy sacred 
image to avenge thy punishment; the blood of the 
aristocrats shall serve in the place of incense.’ The oath 
was more faithfully kept than most of Fouché’s. The 
guillotine being insufficient for the work of massacre, 
the victims were arranged in batches before trenches 
which were to serve as their graves, and were shot down 
into them. At the same time people were plundered 
even of their garments, ‘the rich egoist’ being bidden to 
tremble, as he may well have done. 

Fouché designed to crown his work by introducing 
the religion of Reason invented by Chaumette; and the 
cathedral of Lyons was arranged for the installation of a 
goddess. But news came from Paris that Chaumette, 
with his new cult, was rapidly falling into discredit ; that 
Danton had denounced his tomfooleries; that Hébert 
had repudiated his pontificate; and that he was suspect 
to Robespierre. Fouché possessed in ample measure this 
valuable gift de flairer le vent. He abandoned the religion 
of Reason and devoted his energies to the propagation of 
Communism and the work of murder. What was called 
‘la terreur active’ was organised at Lyons. The crowded 
prisons had to be purged (nettoyés). The mitraille was 
called to the aid of the too slow guillotine ; and in three 
or four weeks more than two thousand inhabitants were 
massacred. Fouché and Collot wrote to the Convention, 
‘ La terreur, la salutaire terreur est ici a l’ordre du jour.’ 
But a great cry went up from the terrorised city—a city 
everywhere saturated with blood, enveloped by an 
atmosphere of putrefaction and death. A deputation 
presented itself before the Convention. Collot d’Herbois 
was summoned to Paris to justify himself and his 
colleague. He appeared, terrified the cowardly Assembly, 
and won from it a vote of confidence. But Fouché was 
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fully sensitive to the signs of the times. In December 
1793, Robespierre’s determination to put down the 
Hébertist faction was clearly manifested; and before 
the year 1794 was far advanced, the heads of Danton, 
Desmoulins, Momoro, Clootz and Hébert himself had 
fallen. Others of the Revolutionary leaders soon shared 
their fate. From one point of view this year 1794 is the 
brightest of that miserable. Revolutionary decade. It is 
some satisfaction to see the vile canaille which devastated 
France engaged in murdering one another. It gives us a 
glimpse, at all events, of that Eternal Justice ruling the 
world, without belief in which life would not be worth 
living. ‘ Nec est lex justior ulla, Quam necis artifices arte 
perire sua,’ 

On the 17th of Germinal, Year 1 (April 4, 1794), 
Fouché left Lyons, recalled by the Convention to give 
the necessary information regarding the affairs of that 
city. He departed with an unquiet mind, but full of 
resolution and courage. At Paris his performances had 
been persistently discussed. He returned thither not as 
an obscure or ordinary commissary, but as one of the 
prominent chiefs of the Revolution, whose heavy hand 
had been laid upon one-fourth of the territory of France. 
He was commonly spoken of as ‘le fameux Fouché de 
Nantes,’ and was extolled by many as a pure democrat, 
which suggests an enquiry as to what manner of man an 
impure democrat may be. But the Convention, as 
M. Madelin remarks, must have been a terrible and 
threatening spectacle for him. A hundred empty places 
testified to Robespierre’s ‘stern surgery, to borrow a 
phrase from Carlyle. Chaumette was to be included in 
the next batch of victims. Tallien, Barras, Cambon, 
Carnot, Billaud- Varennes, Collot d’Herbois, were expecting 
their turn. Men’s hearts were failing them for fear. 
And Fouché had as grave reason for apprehension as 
anyone. Personal enmity and political conflict, old 
antipathies and recent grievances, an absolute opposition 
of temperament, of principles, of politics—all divided the 
Incorruptible from his quondam friend, the ex-professor 
of Arras. He was utterly out of sympathy with the 
Communistic views professed and applied by Fouché, whose 
sacrilegious performances and adhesion to Chaumette’s 
-atheistic worship of Reason filled him with disgust. 
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M. Madelin observes, justly, that, little as the fact is 
recognised, the 9th of Thermidor was the consequence of 
a religious strife, of the conflict of two sects: the cult 
initiated in the person of Madame Momoro and the cult 
of the‘ Etre Supréme.’ One great quality, which assuredly 
cannot be denied to Fouché, is courage. The ill reception 
accorded to him when he called on Robespierre, on his 
return to Paris, sufficiently indicated the Incorruptible’s 
hostility. Fouché felt that his head was in jeopardy; 
but he was not dismayed, even for a moment. He 
possessed a supreme genius for intrigue, as his whole 
career clearly manifests. 

To follow here, in detail, the incidents of the game he 
played at this period would take too long. They will be 
found in the copious pages of M. Madelin. At one 
moment we see him President of the Jacobin Club; then 
he is formally expelled from it. That was for him the 
signal to redouble his activity. He joined himself to 
Tallien and Billaud, and with them put about, to the 
consternation of his fellow legislators, lists of the next 
victims said to be designated by Robespierre for the 
scaffold. His sang-froid was extreme, and so was his 
confidence. Of course, he was always talking of his 
probity, his integrity, and the like. ‘Yet a few days,’ he 
writes to his sister, ‘and Truth and Justice will have a 
striking triumph.’ Truth and Justice! At all events, 
Fouché had a striking triumph on the 9th of Thermidor, 
when Robespierre fell. He was proud of it. A year after- 
wards he wrote to the Convention: ‘When Robespierre 
lorded it over you as master, when you bent your heads 
like slaves before the success of his crimes, when you 
rendered the most degrading homage to his ferocious 
and murderous tyranny, I it was who, almost alone, 
combated him.’ And so, many years later, he observed, 
‘Robespierre had declared that my head or his must fall 
on the scaffold. His it was that fell.’ It must be con- 
fessed that the skill, energy and coolness with which 
Fouché conducted his patient, slow and secret operations 
merited this triumph. And yet one cannot survey the 
events of the 9th of Thermidor without reflecting how 
large a part what we call ‘accident’ plays in history. It 
seems not too much to say that, if Robespierre had not 
been physically and mentally exhausted on that memor- 
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able day, if Henriot* had not been drunk, if the gendarme 
Méda had been less bold, it would not have been the head 
of Maximilien that would have fallen, no, but the heads 
of Tallien, Collot, Billaud, Barras, and of the ‘génie 
ténébreux, profond, extraordinaire ’—as Balzac well calls 
him—Fouché, who counselled, united and guided them. 
The overthrow of Robespierre was Fouché’s first ~ 

master-stroke in the Revolutionary history. He might 
have expected that it would place him in a position 
of security and influence. One immediate result of it 
was, indeed, to restore him to the Jacobin Club, where 
he was received with acclamation as a victim of the 
perfidious machinations of the dead tyrant. But he was 
soon alienated from his late anti-Robespierrian colleagues, 
Tallien, Barras and the rest, who now trod in the way of 
reaction. It can hardly have been, as M. Madelin 
observes, his ‘fragile convictions, his accommodating 
principles, his cold character, that withheld him from 
following them. No; doubtless, it was rather because he 
thought that way led to the counter-revolution and 
the restoration of Louis xvIII; a consummation which, 
as a regicide, he could not view with equanimity, though 
—such is the irony of fate—he was destined, in the long 
run, to bring it about. But he was quite right in 
regarding his vote for the murder of the King as the 
great political mistake of his life. It ever hung over his 
impious neck, like the sword of Damocles, and at last— 
as we shall see later—it fell, cutting off, not indeed his 
head, but his career. Fouché, however, was to pass sd 
through many evolutions before that consummation. 
At the moment of which we are speaking he remained a 
terrorist. He was still associated with the extreme 





* Fouché writes in his ‘Mémoires’ (i, 25), ‘Ce fut Henriot qui com- 
promit, le 9 thermidor (27 Juillet), la cause de Robespierre, dont il eut 
un moment le triomphe dans sa main. Qu’attendre aussi d'un ancien 
laquais ivre et stupide?’ As regards these two volumes of ‘Mémoires,’ I 
cannot agree with the Baron Despatys (‘Un Ami de Fouché,’ p. 42) that 
‘they present nothing of great interest.’ It seems to me that they are full 
of matter in the highest degree both interesting and important. Nor can I 
doubt their virtual authenticity. It was called in question, indeed, in an 
action brought by Fouché’s heirs in 1824; and a French Court decided 
against it. Nevertheless, I venture to think that the internal evidence 
warrants us in regarding them as, at all events, substantially Fouché’s ; 
‘aut Fouché aut diabolus.’ And I am glad to see that M. Madelin 
(Preface, xxviii) is of the same opinion, 
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Mountain, and declared in the Convention that ‘every 
thought of indulgence is a contra-revolutionary thought.’ 
He succeeded, however, in avoiding the fate which over- 
took the majority of his Jacobin associates. Within a 
year, most of them had been guillotined or were rotting 
in Guiana. He escaped their doom, but only—if I may 
so speak—by the skin of his teeth. The odium of his 
atrocities at Nantes he managed to transfer to Carrier, 
his successor there. Lebon was similarly his scapegoat 
for his deeds of blood at Arras. The denunciations of 
Tallien, now become a man of clemency and good 
principles, he met with a haughty defiance. He managed 
even to throw off responsibility for the savageries at 
Lyons, casting it upon Collot d’Herbois, who was con- 
demned to Cayenne. To the accusations against him 
which came from Nevers, from Moulins, from Clamecy, he 
replied with his usual self-laudation, declaring that his 
soul was pure, nay, more, holy and glorious; that there 
was not an act of his, during his missions, which was not 
marked by the good faith of an unstained conscience, 
altogether occupied with social perfection and happiness ; 
and that, if he had committed any error, it was due to 
the fatality of circumstances. Such turgid rhetoric was 
in vogue at the time; and doubtless this bombast pleased 
the ears of some of the Revolutionary legislators.* But 
Fouché, as is evident from his private letters, was well 
aware of the jeopardy in which he stood. The upshot 
was that by a large majority of the Convention his arrest 
was decreed. And that meant the Conciergerie, as a 
stepping-stone to the scaffold. 

All might now have seemed hopelessly lost; but 
M. Madelin well observes that nothing was hopelessly 
lost where Fouché was concerned. By the influence of 
Barras or Tallien or of some other friend, he escaped 


y arrest. He proceeded to address to the Convention a 


letter in which he assumed the tone rather of an accuser 
than of an accused; and in a subsequent epistle he 
declared that the judgment of posterity upon him would 
be ‘he was a good son, a good friend, a good husband, a 
good father and a good citizen.’ This is not precisely the 





* M. Madelin truly remarks, ‘ Dans les assemblées les faits pésent peu 
et beaucoup, au contraire, les phrases retentissantes’ (i, 199). 
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judgment of posterity. What that judgment is we will 
consider later. But Fouché’s letters had the effect which 
he desired—he remained at liberty. He proceeded to 
demand leave of absence for a few weeks, which was 
accorded to him. Those weeks he spent in plotting with 
Barras the coup d'état which came off on the 13th of 
Vendémiaire, when Napoleon’s ‘ whiff of grapeshot’ was 
so effectively employed. This we may regard as Fouché’s 
second master-stroke in the Revolutionary history. It 
was he, chiefly, who had planned it. It was he who wrote 
the document in which Barras defended it. 

This whiff of grapeshot marks the end of the Con- 
vention’s career, and, we may say, the beginning of 
Bonaparte’s. Fouché avers in his ‘ Mémoires’ that ‘it 
restored to him liberty and honour.’ We may perhaps 
demur to the word ‘honour,’ but it certainly delivered 
him from the peril in which he stood. He did not, how- 
ever, derive from it, immediately, any other benefit. On 
the morrow of Vendémiaire he was literally buried in 
oblivion; all that remained to him was one valuable 
friendship—that of Barras. Through Barras’ influence 
he received some trifling employment which just sufficed 
to keep him alive. It is not too much to say that he 
really subsisted on the alms of Barras, for whom he 
appears to have acted as a sort of secret police agent. In 
1797 this potent protector procured for him a contract in 
connexion with ‘the army of England’; and here was 
the beginning of the immense fortune which he subse- 
quently amassed. An era of speculation had set in; and 
the great bankers, Ouvrard and Hainguerlot, were the 
financial kings of the day. Fouché consorted with them, 
and continued, for the rest of his life, these useful 
relations. But he ever kept his eye on politics. The 
royalists had had a great success in the elections of May 
1797. The Assembly of Five Hundred were mostly 
reactionaries; and Barthélemy had become one of the 
Directorate. There is ground for believing that Fouché 
again offered himself to the royalists, and that they 
rejected his advances with disdain. He then planned and 
induced Barras to carry out the coup d'état of Fructidor, 
which crushed the royalist party and delivered him from 

y~obscurity. This was his third master-stroke in the history 
Vol. 217.—No, 433. 2N 
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of the Revolution, and was more profitable to him than 
the preceding two had been. 

On the 14th of Vendémiaire he was appointed ienilinn 
sador to the Cisalpine Republic, established three months 
before. After a short and tumultuous time there, he was 
superseded and recalled by the Directory. But, as he 
tells us with much satisfaction in his Memoirs, instead 
of standing on the defensive he assumed the haughty 
tone of injured innocence which he knew so well how to 
employ on occasion, and demanded, not only an explana- 
tion of their savage proceedings in respect of him, but a 
pecuniary indemnity for a money loss which he had 
thereby sustained. The indemnity was accorded, but he 
was begged to keep the matter quiet (‘de ne point faire 
desclandre’). This sufficiently indicated to what degree 
the authority of the Directory was discredited. He then 
applied himself, with his accustomed skill, to the intrigues 
resulting in the coup d@état of Prairial, year vI (June 18, 
1799), which issued in the expulsion of the three Directors 
who were hostile to him, and gave his protectors, Barras 
and Sieyés, the mastery. He claims in his Memoirs, no 
doubt justly, that he, more than anyone else, brought 
this about. It was his fourth master-stroke. The imme- 
diate result, so far as he was concerned, was that he was 
sent as ambassador to Holland. His mission there was 
quickly and skilfully fulfilled, and he soon had his reward. 
On the 2nd of Thermidor he was named by the Directory 
Minister of the General Police of the Republic. 

And now we have Fouché as an arrivé. There can be 
little doubt that again he was quite ready to go over to 
the royalist party if they would have had him. But they 
would not. M. Madelin well observes that he was a 
revolutionist by accident. His sympathies were with law 
and order, with a strong and settled Government.., Solid 
principles he had none; a primordial interest supplied 
their place, and this bound him tothe Revolution. Jacobin- 
ism, however, was played out; so he ceased to be a 
Jacobin. He applied himself, in fact, to repress royalism 
on the one hand, the ultra-revolutionists on the other. 
In a day or two he astonished the Directory—and France 
generally—by issuing a proclamation in which he 
announced his intention to re-establish interior tranquil- 
lity. This was succeeded by a report to the Directory on 
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Popular Societies which he desired to dissolve. The most 
active and powerful of them was the terrible club of the 
Rue du Bac. For twelve months it’ had made the 
Directors shake in their shoes. It had highly-placed 
protectors, among them Bernadotte, then Minister of 
War, to whose inquiries as to his intentions Fouché 
replied : ‘To-morrow I will deal with your club, and if 
I find you at its head, your head shall fall from your 
shoulders.’ Bernadotte profited by the warning. Fouché 
did not find him at the club when he went there alone on 
the morrow, and authoritatively dissolved the assembly, 
turning out the members and putting in his pocket the 
keys of the building, which he calmly delivered at the 
bureau of the Directory. 

And now began a series of intrigues of which Fouché 
gives us in his Memoirs a full and, on the whole, a candid* 
account—intrigues leading up to the coup détat of 
Brumaire. The Government was discredited; the Direct- 
ors were divided ; and the popular mind was agitated by 
a vague anticipation of coming change—‘ quelque chose 
de factice, une impulsion occulte,’ Fouché calls it. 


‘The course of human events’ (he truly observes) ‘is doubt- 
less subject to an impulse derived from certain causes of 
_ which the effects are inevitable. Unperceived by the mass of 
\ men, these causes strike, more or less, the mind of the states- 
man; he discovers them, it may be in certain tokens (indices), 
it may be in casual incidents, whence come inspirations which 
enlighten and guide him.’ f 


Fouché unquestionably, at this period, displayed genius of 
v a high order in reading the signs of the times. It was 
reported to him, he tells us, that two of the clerks of his 
office, in discussing public affairs, anticipated the speedy 
return of Bonaparte from Egypt.t He set himself to 
ascertain their reasons for this belief, and found that it 
had no other basis than what he calls ‘a flash of 
involuntary prevision. But this prevision possessed 
him also, and he set himself to follow it up. He put 
himself into communication with Bonaparte’s brothers, 





* Of course, his aim is apologetic, and some of his statements must be 
discounted, as, for example, his allegation (i, 96) that his management of 
Barras was inspired ‘bien moins pour me maintenir que par amour pour 
mon pays.’ 

t ‘Memoirs,’ i, 103, t Ib. p. 104, 

2N 2 
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who also entertained it, though the difficulty of communi- 
cating with Egypt, on account of the English cruisers, 
was a serious obstacle to the reception of authentic news. 
He addressed himself to Joséphine, whom he found easily 
accessible. She was, as usual, in pecuniary straits, the 
income of 40,000 francs allowed her by her husband being 
altogether insufficient for her profuse expenditure. A 
present of a thousand louis was gratefully accepted; 
and similar subsidies were renewed from time to time. 
‘Through her I got much information,’ Fouché writes. 
What he learnt from all quarters induced the belief that 
Bonaparte would, so to speak, ‘ fall from the clouds.’ 
That is what Bonaparte did, arriving in France, shortly 
after the news of his victory at Aboukir, amid a torrent 
of popular enthusiasm, which much impressed and by no 
means pleased the Directory. Fouché soon called upon 
him. He was then conferring with Réal, one of his most 
trusted and active agents; and Fouché, of whom Bona- 
parte knew very little, was kept waiting for an hour in 
the ante-chamber. Réal, well aware of the political 
importance of the Minister of Police, was astonished by 
this treatment of him, and made representations which 
led Napoleon to order his speedy introduction. It was the 
first interview between the two men, and they soon came 
to an understanding. The future Emperor discerned the 
value of his new auxiliary, who at once began to exercise 
over him that curious influence which endured till 1815. 
Fouché, as the Director Gohier said, ‘ became one of the 
conspiracy ’ issuing in the coup d’état of Brumaire, which 
was to oust Gohier and his colleagues from the seat of 
power, and to introduce the Consulate. But in all 
the intrigues which took place at this time, Fouché 
was on his guard. He was personally most anxious to 
secure the success of the coup d'état, his fifth master- 
stroke ; but he was quite ready to exercise his authority 
yas Minister of Police against the Bonapartists in case of 
their failure, and laid his plans accordingly. In later 
years the Emperor used jokingly to remind him of this 
without a trace of rancour. In spite of Bonaparte’s 
hesitation at the last moment * the coup d'état succeeded. 





* M. Madelin remarks, ‘Tous les apprentis dictateurs en notre siécle 
ont eu de ces faiblesses de la derniére minute; heureux ceux qu’une main 
secourable est venue rejeter dans l’illégalité’ (i, 268), 
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The Directory succumbed; and Fouché, in one of the 
declamatory proclamations which he knew well how to 
compose, may be said to have made the funeral oration 
of the Republic. In another, issued soon afterwards, he 
announced to the people of France the new Constitution, 
declaring, in words to which subsequent events lent bitter 
irony, ‘that it should be welcomed with transports by 
everyone who carries in his heart the love of liberty and 
the desire of peace.’ 

It is impossible to follow here, in detail, Fouché’s 
tortuous career during the Consulate and Empire. His 
relations with Napoleon were very extraordinary and 
are very illuminating. For nearly sixteen years* they 
were closely united; and it is not too much to say that 
the ex-Oratorian was the greatest statesman who 
served the Emperor—the only statesman, Napoleon is 
reported to have declared, forgetful of, or undervaluing 
Talleyrand. Fouché, on the other hand, though well 
aware of Napoleon’s consummate greatness as a general, 
had a very low opinion of his political powers, and 
deemed him entirely wanting in statecraft. Certain it is 

~+~that the Emperor prospered when he followed Fouché’s 
counsels. He disregarded them in the matter of the 
Spanish War, of the Austrian marriage, and of the 
Russian campaign, with the results which all the world 
knows. The two men’s characters were very dissimilar, 
though they had in common a total absence of moral 
scruples, a profound contempt for parliamentary govern- 
ment, and a deep hatred of the newspaper press. Napo- 
leon was well aware that Fouché was entirely wanting 
in loyalty, and sought to attach him by favours, creating 
him Duke of Otranto and making him considerable gifts 
of money. Moreover, he relied on his complicity in the 
murder of the King as an insurmountable obstacle to his 
being welcomed by the Bourbons. The event showed 
that this calculation was erroneous, and that Napoleon 
judged the Bourbons too highly. It was not only Fouché’s 
broad intelligence, keen perceptions and indefatigable 
activity which won for him the Emperor's admiration. 





* On September 3, 1802, Napoleon suppressed the Ministry of Police, 
and Fouché went out of office. On July 10, 1804, he re-established it and 
recalled Fouché, whom he dismissed on June 3, 1810, for secret intrigues 
with the British Government. 
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It was also that he was the only man that had the courage, 
as the phrase is, to stand up to his Imperial master. 
Napoleon, who, perhaps, was less of a gentleman * than 
any man that has ever achieved greatness, took pleasure 
in brutally reminding him of his vote for the murder of 
Louis xvi. ‘Yes, Sire,’ Fouché imperturbably replied, 
‘that was the first service which I had the happiness of 
rendering to your Majesty.’ On another occasion, ‘ Duke 
of Otranto,’ the Sovereign said, ‘I ought to have you 
beheaded.’ ‘Sire, that is not my opinion, was the Minister’s 
calm answer. At St Helena the fallen Emperor expressed 
the opinion that if he had caused Fouché and Talleyrand 
to be hanged he would still be on the throne. It would 
have been more correct to say that he would have been 
still on the throne if he had followed the counsels of 
those statesmen. 

The end which Fouché had foreseen came. The 
Russian campaign broke Napoleon. All Europe |arose 
against him. He was, in fact, played out. Of this Fouché 
was well aware. Dismissed in 1810 from his post of 
Police Minister—it was his second disgrace—he had been 
subsequently employed by the Emperor in Italy, and had 
been nominated Governor-General of the Illyrian 
Provinces, in which capacity he had made his mark 
during the short time that he held the office. But the 
Austrians soon occupied the Illyrian Provinces, where- 
upon his Sovereign nominated him Imperial Commissary- 
General in Italy. The appointment did not realise 
Napoleon’s expectations. Fouché, of whose intrigues at 
this time M. Madelin gives us a full and vivid picture, 
became—to use his biographer’s picturesque expression— 
‘the liquidator of the Napoleonic bankruptcy’ in that 
country. The issue of his policy was the deliverance, in 
1814, of all Italy to Murat, who, after much vacillation, 
had decided to join the coalition against the Emperor. 
Fouché now hastened to Paris in order, if I may so speak, 
to be in at the death. But he was too late. He arrived 
there on April 8; on March 31 the city had capitulated. 
On April 1 the Senate, under the influence of Talleyrand, 
had appointed a provisional Government, with that 





* I have in my mind a dictum of Cardinal Newman’s: ‘It is almost a 
definition of a gentleman to say he is one who never inflicts pain.’ (‘Idea 
of a University,’ p. 208.) 
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statesman at its head; and in it no place had been found 
for Fouché. Nor, in spite of all his incessant intrigues, 
did he succeed in finding one. He retired to his chateau 
of Ferriéres, devoting himself to his affairs and to the 
care of his children, now motherless, for the Duchess of 
Otranto had died in 1812. He consoled himself for his 
ill-success with the Bourbons by the prediction that the 
Restoration would not last six months. 

When Napoleon returned from Elba on March 1, 1815, 
Fouché saw his opportunity to regain office and power. 
The Bourbons, now fully perceiving his importance, 
sought to secure him by offering him a place among the 
King’s Ministers. But it was too late. He turned a deaf 
ear to them. He was not the man to associate himself 
with a falling cause. Then they endeavoured to arrest 
‘him, but he managed to escape by jumping out of a 
window and ‘climbing over a wall, with an agility 
surprising in a man of his age. Napoleon returned to 
the Tuileries, and, with many misgivings, made Fouché 
again Minister of Police—it was the fourth time he was 
appointed to that office. He held it during the Hundred 
Days. The Emperor utterly distrusted him, and with 
reason ; and his distrust found vent, from time to time, 
in bitter invectives. ‘Duke of Otranio,’ he is reported 
to have said, ‘you are betraying me. I have proof of it. 
I ought to have you shot; and everyone would applaud 
such an‘ act of justice. You will ask, perhaps, why I do 
not. It is because I despise you too much.’ He ought 
have said, ‘because I have too great need of you.’ 

Then came Waterloo. And now Fouché, by an utterly 
unscrupulous exercise of his supreme gift of intrigue, 
made himself master of the situation in Paris. It was 
to him that the fallen Emperor entrusted the Act of 
Abdication, which he, more than anyone else, had 
contributed to bring about. It was he who presented 
the Act to the Chamber, and caused the nomination 
of a’ Commission of Five. It was he who, by adroit 
manceuvring, procured his own election as President of 
the Commission. It was he who, magnifying the office 
which he had thus obtained, appeared as Chief of the 
State, deciding all grave questions by his sole authority. 
It was he who, although his four colleagues detested the 
Bourbons, negotiated the Capitulation—in the Chamber 
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he called it a Convention—which effected their restoration. 
He managed to convince the Duke of Wellington that 
it was only under his protection that Louis xvii could 
peacefully enter Paris. His own reward was his nomina- 
tion as Secretary of State and Minister-General of Police 
to the Most Christian King. Beugnot tells us that 
Louis xvi, when signing the ordinance which made 
the appointment, wiped away a tear, murmuring, 
‘Unhappy brother, if you see me, you have pardoned 
me ’—a statement which, as M. Madelin justly remarks, 
no one could gainsay. Fouché now took the oath of 
fidelity to the new régime—it was the eighth of the 
kind by which he had bound himself ; and Chateaubriand, 
in stinging phrase, describes how, with Talleyrand leaning 
on his arm, he passed into the King’s cabinet—‘ vice 
supported by crime ’—and depicts the trusty regicide, on 
his knees, putting the hands which had contributed to 
the decapitation of Louis xvi, between the hands of the 
brother of the royal martyr, the apostate Bishop going 
bail for the oath. To many of the men of the Revolution 
the inclusion of Fouché in the Ministry must have been 
grateful and comforting, as a pledge of their own security. 
If this old Conventional, this deeply-pledged regicide, 
this assassin of ten thousand royalists, was admitted to 
the royal favour, who need despair? Certainly not. 
Talleyrand, who, by the side of Fouché, felt himself a 
saint. For the rest, it must be added that all his plans 
and combinations regarding the second Restoration 
succeeded. Louis xvii re-entered Paris on July 8, 1815, 
and took possession of the Tuileries. A crowd of notables 
assembled there to pay their respects to the Sovereign. 
Among them was Fouché—perhaps, notwithstanding his 
sang-froid, a little ill at ease. The door of the King’s 
cabinet opened ; the Count d’Artois approached him, and 
taking his hand cordially pressed it with exuberant 
thanks, saying, ‘l’entrée du roi a été admirable; et nous 
vous en avons toute l’obligation.’ Then, the rest of the 
assembly having been dismissed, the King expressed a 
desire to see the Duke of Otranto privately, and had a 
long conversation with him. 

Fouché, naturally enough, left the Tuileries entirely 
satisfied with himself and with his sixth political master- 
stroke. But the work before him as Minister of the 
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Most Christian King was extremely difficult. He assured 
his old associates that he had accepted the portfolio only 
out of devotion to the interests of the Revolution, which 
doubtless was true, in a sense; for with those interests 
his own were bound up. He desired to pursue a policy 
of moderation; to adopt, in Burke’s phrase, ‘healing 
measures. Unquestionably that would have been the 
wisest course both for the country and for the Bourbons ; 
but with such a policy, with such measures, the triumphant 
loyalists had no sympathy. The tide of reaction was 
flowing strongly ; and Fouché, with all his ability, could + 
not dictate to it ‘ Thus far shalt thou go, and no further.’ 
The regicide, the Conventional, the ex-Jacobin, the 
Minister of Napoleon, was obliged to proscribe, almost 
at hazard, no small number of his former colleagues, 
revolutionary and Bonapartist ; the Royal Ordinance by 
which this was effected bears his counter-signature. It 
is true that he did his best to enable some of them to 
escape ; but his pity, if pity it can be called, was largely 
flavoured withcontempt. ‘Ou veux-tu que j’aille, traitre ?’ 
Carnot is said to have asked him, the reply being, ‘Ou tu 
voudras, imbécile.’ For the rest, it cannot be denied that 
Fouché, in his circulars to the prefects and in other 
official documents, spoke the language of an enlightened 
statesman as to the policy required by France. 

This policy had, for a time, the support of the King. 
M. Madelin says, ‘ Fouché’s firmness without violence, his 
sang-froid, the governmental tact which never left him, 
his perfect knowledge of public affairs, of the men about 
him, of the French character, astonished and reassured 
the revenants from Coblenz and Hartwell, ignorant of 
the things of their epoch and of their country, of the new 
institutions, of the new traditions’ (ii, 464). It is certain 
that, in the months of July and August 1815, both 
Louis xv11 and the Comte d’Artois had confidence in 
him. It is certain that he had full confidence in himself. 
He despised ‘the ultra-loyalists "—this was the name he 
invented for them—as utterly destitute of political sense, 
as having learnt nothing and forgotten nothing; and he 
was right. He was wrong in underestimating them, for 
they represented, stupidly enough, moral forces; the 
might of such forces, indeed, he did not understand. But 
just at this period his mind was occupied with his second 
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marriage. He was now fifty-six,and appears for the first 
time in his life to have experienced the tender passion,* 
for his laideron of a first wife, whatever her merits, can 
hardly have inspired it. The second Duchess of Otranto 
was Mile Gabrielle de Castellane, a daughter of one of 
the most ancient and honourable houses of Provence. 
She was young—twenty-six—beautiful and charmingly 
clever; and she fell under the spell which Fouché, not- 
withstanding his unprepossessing exterior, unquestionably 
exercised over women.f She was for the rest of his life 
his faithful and devoted companion. The wedding was 
celebrated with much pomp, the King himself—it was 
held a great honour—signing the marriage contract. 
This took place on August 1. Ten days afterwards 
Fouché was elected to the new Chamber for three con- 
stituencies. He was now at the apogee of his career. 
And what a career, if we look back on it! A devout 
Oratorian, a violent apostle of Atheism, a bitter persecutor 
of those whose faith he had professed and shared, a 
profaner of churches, and steeped in all kinds of sacrilege, 
a missionary of Communism, a murderer not only of his 
Sovereign but of thousands of guiltless people, a multi- 
millionaire by means of secret speculations and scarcely 
avowable profits, the creature of Barras and Sieyés, one 
of whom he betrayed on the eve and the other on the 
morrow of Brumaire, a Napoleonic Minister and Duke 
and a traitor to the Emperor; and now Secretary of 
State to the Most Christian King, the hope, the great 
resource of capitalists, the friend of dignified ecclesiastics, 
the favoured guest at aristocratic houses, and the 
husband of a lady of great personal charms belonging 
to one of the noblest of them. Apostate, regicide, 
homicide, traitor, he might well have questioned the exist- 
ence of justice in the world’s affairs; he might well have 
regarded himself as an exception to the rule that retribu- 





* ‘Mile de Castellane’ (writes the Baron Despatys), ‘l’avait séduit. par 
sa grace, son charme et sa distinction ; elle était pauvre mais jolie, remplie 
d’esprit, d’une grande vertu, estimée et adulée de tous ceux qui l’approch- 
aient’ (“Un Ami de Fouché,’ p. 426). And he observes, quite justly, re- 
garding some malicious reports spread concerning her in 1818 (as to which 
see Madelin, ii, 519), ‘ce ne furent 14 que des bruits sans fondement’ 
(ib. p. 12). 

+ M. Bardoux remarks (‘Madame de Custine,’ p, 255), ‘Il était fort 
épris de sa beauté, et elle fort éprise de son esprit.’ 
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tion, however halting her foot, does overtake crime. 
But at last the sword suspended for so long over his 
impious neck, and ever dreaded by him, was about to fall. 
The elections of August 1815, which had returned him for 
three constituencies, had returned also a vast majority of 
ultra-loyalists who were bent upon his overthrow.* The 
Chamber was too violent in its hatred and its fanaticism 
to tolerate a regicide Minister; and two of Fouché’s 
colleagues, Talleyrand and Pasquier, who, though not 
regicides, were regarded by the ultras as little less 
abominable, were only too glad to make him a scapegoat. 
He defended himself with his accustomed energy 
and astuteness, but without success. The Duke of 
Wellington f interposed in vain on his behalf with 
Louis xvii. The most influential members of the 
Chamber protested against the presence on the ministerial 
bench of ‘ this wretch loaded with crime and shame. A 
more powerful adversary still was Louis xvi's daughter, 
the Duchess of Angouléme-—‘ the only man of her family,’ 
Napoleon called her—who emphatically declared that she 
would not receive this murderer of her father, notwith- 


standing that he was a Minister of the King. Louis xvi, 
in spite of vast obligations to Fouché, bowed before the 
storm. Talleyrand, the President of the Council, resolved 
on sacrificing him ; and the rest of the Ministry cheerfully 
consented. On September 15, a Royal Ordinance was 
published appointing him ambassador at Dresden. It 





* Curiously enough, this result was due to a want of prevision curious 
in so cautious a man. French elections were largely determined then, as 
they are now, by the wire-pulling of the party in power. It is not open to 
doubt that Fouché, if he had used the means at his command ‘ pour faire 
la Chambre,’ as the phrase is, might have secured the return of a very 
different assembly. But he did not use them. Why? ‘Cherchez-moi la 
femme.’ He was enamoured of a singularly attractive young lady and was 
occupied with the arrangements for his approaching marriage with her. 
But Talleyrand, the head of the Ministry? He also left the elections un- 
controlled, and for a similar reason. So Fouché transfers the blame to 
‘Yincurie nonchalante du président du conseil, qui se bercait d’illusions 
sensuelles’ (‘ Mémoires,’ ii, 383), the object of these amorous imaginings 
being his niece by marriage, the Duchesse de Dino, whose ‘relations with 
him,’ to use a French phrase, date from that time. 

+ ‘Fouché tells us in his ‘Memoirs’ that the origin of the Duke’s interest 
in him was ‘dans l’empressement que je mis, lors de mon second ministére, 
& faire cesser la captivité d’un membre de cette famille honorable détenu 
en France par suite des mesures rigoureuses qu’avait ordonnées Napoléon’ 
(*‘ Memoirs,’ ii, 324). But there can be no doubt that the Duke, apart from 
this, entertained the highest estimate of Fouché’s political sagacity. 

x 
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was an expatriation. The law of amnesty (oddly so 
called), passed shortly afterwards, changed it into exile. 
Fouché ceased to be ambassador. He was civilly dead. 
The catastrophe was as sudden as it was complete. One 
thinks of the words of the Psalmist: ‘I myself also have 
seen the ungodly in great power and flourishing like a 
green bay-tree: I went by, and lo, he was gone: I sought 
him, but his place could nowhere be found.’ 

No: his place could nowhere be found. For the 
remaining five years of his life, Fouché was a wanderer 
in the Austrian Empire, occupied in futile schemes for 
returning to France and to public life there. The 
devotion of his young and charming wife, his daily 
intercourse with his children, whom he tenderly loved 
—he was ever a man of strong family affections—the 
various resources which his immense fortune placed at 
his command, were unable adequately to console him. 
He was tormented by what M. Madelin calls ‘le prurit 
de pouvoir.’ In 1820 he died at Trieste, where for some 
time he had resided, having received, it is said, the last 
sacraments of the Catholic Church. 

And now, what is the key to his career? I think we 
may find it in Pope’s doctrine of the Ruling Passion. 
Fouché's Ruling Passion unquestionably was the lust of 
power. It was a passion which completely dominated 
him, altogether atrophying his moral sense. Not 
naturally cruel, this passion renders him quite callous 
to all considerations of humanity; men are ‘impotent 
pieces in the game he plays.’ Not naturally avaricious, 
he heaps up riches by questionable means; for he well 
knows that they are a mighty engine to serve this passion. 
In comparison with it, truth, honour, loyalty are to him 
as the small dust of the balance. ‘ Unfettered by the sense 
of crime, to whom a conscience never wakes,’ we must 
say of this greatest Statesman of the Revolutionary epoch. 
And, it may be added, we must say the same of Napoleon, 


its greatest General. 
W. S. Litty. 
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Art. 12—THE POLITICAL SITUATION IN THE UNITED 
STATES, 


On November 5 the United States will see the end of one 
of the most remarkable political campaigns in its history. 
As the voters cast their ballots, they will decide a contest 
sensational in its incidents and its defiance of tradition, 
and spectacular in the personality and tactics of one of its 
central figures. But they will also pass judgment on far 
greater issues than the rivalry of parties or the aims of 
private ambition ; they will determine questions that go 
to the very heart of the commonwealth and affect the 
future of democracy itself. For a new force has arisen 
in American public life, and a new determination to 
secure for the people at large the benefits promised to 
their forefathers as they went to that new land, which in 
some way or other have been slipping from their grasp ; 
and the feeling is widespread that the government which 
should protect the ordinary citizen is used against him, 
and that his lot is becoming harder day by day. A new 
party has, consequently, appeared, which in desperation 
has trampled down the ‘old political divisions, cast aside 
the corrupt party machinery and advocated the most 
radical remedies. It may not succeed, it is true; it may, 
indeed, as many judicious observers believe, be running 
after strange gods ; but what it is doing now will leave 
an indelible mark on American history, and may, for 
good or evil, influence the course of popular government 
throughout the world. 

The deep-seated sense of grievance has called into 
activity a class of men and~women who for years have 
taken no prominent part in politics; and the zeal that 
is in these reformers may save the movement in the end, 
in spite of a multitude of errors. Even their choice of a 
leader may not altogether ruin their prospects, though 
many who have admired him in the past cannot reconcile 
his record or his temperament with the part he has now 
elected to play. Theodore Roosevelt, twice President of 
the United States, has availed himself of the feeling of 
unrest to run again for office, and has not hesitated to 
hold up to scorn his friend and successor, and every one 
of his old colleagues who has not been able to follow him. 
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He has seized upon the Progressive movement as giving 
wings to his ambition, and has used his marvellous popu- 
larity and great political astuteness to further its aims ; 
yet his sincerity is not above suspicion, and his identifica- 
tion with Progressive ideals is not complete. For the 
moment, however, he has added greatly to the prospects 
of the new party. Had he been seeking re-election as an 
ordinary Republican, he would have encountered the 
crushing defeat always heretofore awaiting an aspirant 
for a third term at the White House; had the Progressive 
movement nominated a ticket under Senator La Follette 
or any other leader, it would have been as negligible a 
factor as any of the former third parties. It is the union 
of Mr Roosevelt’s personality with the widespread feeling 
of discontent that has given the new venture its great 
significance. From this has resulted the unprecedented 
uprising that first showed its character at the National 
Convention of the Progressive party at Chicago, and that 
to-day makes political experts, though they cannot be- 
lieve that the ex-President will attain his hopes, watch 
the progress of his campaign with the closest interest. 
The Chicago gathering was a most remarkable one, 
Hardened political journalists, who came to scoff, re- 
mained to praise. They began by ridiculing the women 
and the ex-officials who formed so large a proportion of 
the delegates ; but, as they followed their proceedings and 
watched their demeanour, as they heard them join in the 
Battle Hymn of the Republic;and saw them parade to 
‘Onward, Christian Soldiers,’ they recognised that a new 
force had manifested itself in political life, with which 
the old leaders would have to reckon. They doubted if 
Mr Roosevelt himself understood it or realised the 
crusading fervour he had aroused, but they felt that the 
delegates had accepted their leader’s phrase in its full 
meaning and really believed they were marshalled at the 
battle of Armageddon and were fighting for the Lord. 
With his knack of creating a happy phrase, Mr Roosevelt 
has summed up the issue that produced this burst of 
enthusiasm in the question, ‘Shall the people rule?’ To 
expand this phrase—Shall the average man regain such a 
control of the government that corrupt business men 
allied with corrupt bosses will no longer manipulate the 
legislation and the administration of the country, and 
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handicap all others in their fight for a reasonable living ; 
shall the power of money be curbed by the power. of 
humanity, so that every man may enjoy a fair and 
equal opportunity to earn his living? The remedies pro- 
posed by the Progressives may be desperate; they would 
cause the largest republic in the world to revert to the 
town-meeting type of constitution, and would force its 
enormous and complicated industrial and commercial life 
back under an almost medieval system of regulation; but 
the reality of the issue raised is attested by the action of 
the two old political parties themselves. 

At Baltimore Mr Bryan forced the Democratic National 
Convention, sorely against the wishes of its leaders, to 
adopt a resolution denouncing by name J. Pierpont 
Morgan, Thomas F.. Ryan and August Belmont, as well:as 
‘any other member of the privilege-hunting and favour- 
seeking class’; and in the very opening of his campaign, 
Governor Woodrow Wilson had the courage and _ the 
wisdom to attack publicly the local New Jersey bosses, who 
were planning to perpetuate their hold on their districts 
under cover of his popularity. On the other hand, Presi- 
dent Taft has shown his appreciation of the question by 
frankly taking the other side. Progressive as he has 
often called himself, and Progressive as many of his acts 
have been, it has seemed to him that his safest course 
would be to identify himself with the established institu- 
tions and customs of the country and to endeavour to 
rally to his support all the conservative elements. Unable 
to outbid in Progressivism such an extremist as Mr 
Roosevelt, and gaining nothing by trying to cope with the 
advanced views of Governor Wilson, he is, hoping to 
secure re-election by the division of the supporters of 
advanced thought ; and it would surprise no one who has 
any experience in American politics, if the results next 
month showed that in some States or cities the Demo- 
cratic bosses, foreseeing nothing but ruin in the victory 
of Governor Wilson or Mr Roosevelt, have secretly been 
lending their support to the Republican ticket. 

The gist of the complaint which the Progressive and 
Democratic leaders are bringing against the present 
American system of government was expressed by ex- 
Senator Beveridge at the Chicago Convention of. the 
third party by his declaration that ‘the people’s govern- 
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ment has been usurped by the invisible government’; 
and his phrase was adopted in the party platform in the 
assertion that ‘To destroy the invisible government, to 
dissolve the unholy alliance between corrupt business 
and corrupt politics, is the first task of the statesmanship 
of to-day.’ 

It is perhaps difficult for an inhabitant of a long- 
established country to grasp how intimately business in 
the United States is associated with politics. Nearly the 
entire time of Congress is concerned with such financial 
questions as the tariff and the regulation of trusts and 
other great corporations. Foreign affairs provide little 
distraction from these matters; the army and navy are 
treated in a curiously amateurish fashion; and appro- 
priations for local improvements are generally considered 
from the strictly party point of view. Consequently it is 
of the utmost importance to the great business interests 
of the United States to hold the legislators in check ; and 
the machinery that has been created to manage the 
numerous and cumbrous elections has afforded them the 
opportunity to acquire such power as to inspire Mr 
Beveridge’s phrase, ‘ the invisible government.’ 

In England this influence, would be exercised by the 
active participation of the leading men of affairs in the 
government; but in America it is almost inconceivable 
that great financiers or captains of industry, such as 
J. Pierpont Morgan, John D. Rockefeller or James J. 
Hill, should be elected either to office or toCongress. The 
connexion with the Roosevelt movement of George W. 
Perkins, the former partner of the Morgan house, has 
caused many sneers and some suspicion; and, useful as 
it has been for President Taft to have a millionaire 
brother, it has been a detriment to him from the 
political point of view. Even to take money from a 
corporation for campaign purposes has become an 
offence in the eyes of the people; and an unedifying 
contest of veracity occurred at the end of August between 
Mr Roosevelt, on the one hand, and John D. Archbold 
of the Standard Oil Company and Senator Penrose of 
Pennsylvania, on the other, concerning a certain $125,000 
subscription made to the Republican National Committee 
by the great oil concern so long ago as 1904. It wasthen 
neither illegal—as it is now—nor unusual to accept such 
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contributions ; but Mr Roosevelt knew that it wouvd be 
bad politics at the present juncture to bring the matter 
up, and has strenuously denied that he knew anything 
of the gift at the time it was made. To follow the 
ramifications of the controversy would be unprofitable, 
but it is worth noting as showing the popular attitude 
toward the trusts and their political influence. 

The result of this feeling has been that ‘ big business,’ 
Wall Street, ‘the interests’—by whichever name the 
money power is called—has been compelled to work in 
secret, and to seek either to control the actual legislators 
or the bosses who have the power to select them. This 
has been rendered easy by the emptiness of the accepted 
political divisions. It is years since anyone could give 
a rational explanation of the difference between the 
Republican and Democratic parties. The former, it is 
true, has ever stood for a high tariff, and the latter for a 
low one; but what the Democrats will actually do if they 
ever achieve control of the Federal Government is likely 
to be determined far more by political expediency than 
by principle. The electorate, as it has become better 
educated, has become more and more sceptical as to 
the honesty of party professions, and perceives with a 
profound sense of chagrin that it matters little what 
promises are made; after elections the money power, 
the ‘invisible party,’ will be found in the ascendant. 

The very forms observed at the polls and in the 
nomination of candidates and the selection of party 
programmes has made this easier; and ‘big business’ 
has had a great advantage in the enormous size of the 
country over which a republican government has to be 
carried on. So it follows that the technical reforms in 
the election machinery, proposed by the Progressives in 
their entirety and supported by the other two parties in 
varying degrees of sincerity, have an importance much 
greater than might at first sight appear. They are 
founded on the belief that, whereas it is a comparatively 
simple thing for the money power to buy over or 
influence the officials and legislators elected under the 
old system, it cannot possibly corrupt the entire 
electorate; and that, if the people themselves select the 
party candidates, the ‘interests’ and the ‘bosses’ alike 
will find their power broken. Consequently, the demand 
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has arisen for as direct a participation of the individual 
electors in the selection of the nominees of the parties as 
in their actual election. The elaborate party-nominating 
system of conventions would then be superseded by the 
‘direct primary,’ a sort of preliminary election, in which 
only the enrolled voters of each regular party would 
participate ; and even the provision in the United States 
constitution for the choice of Senators by the State 
legislatures would be amended so as to permit the people 
themselves to vote for them. To make the popular voice 
still more effective, it is proposed to reduce the number 
of elective offices, so as to reach the ‘short ballot,’ and 
thus call upon citizens to show their preference at the 
polls for only such candidates as they would really be 
likely to know something about. 

The weak point in all these plans for the further 
democratisation of the party machinery lies in the 
tremendous expense of carrying on elections, especially 
the choice of a President. To send Mr Roosevelt back to 
the White House in 1904 a fund of $1,900,000 was raised ; 
to make Mr Taft his successor in 1908 cost $1,650,000 ; 
Alton B. Parker went down to defeat in 1904 after 
spending $1,000,000; and Governor Wilson has been 
seeking to raise twice that sum for the expenses of the 
present campaign. Practically all these great sums have 
been subscribed by a few rich men; and men do not 
write cheques with five or six figures every four years 
from purely patriotic motives. Since ‘big business’ has 
always paid the piper, it has naturally expected to call 
the tune; and with direct presidential primaries, necessi- 
tating such enormously expensive pre-convention cam- 
paigns as were carried on last spring by President Taft 
and Mr Roosevelt, its leaders are likely to find their 
claims for consideration from the successful candidates 
still further strengthened. 


The other Progressive measures that tend towards 
a further democratisation of the Constitution are the 
Initiative, the Referendum and the Recall. The two 
former are familiar to all students of political science, but 
the last has received an extension at the hands of Mr 
Roosevelt which has made it of unusual interest and 
importance, He would put it in the power of the 
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electorate not only to expel from office by a plebiscite 
unfaithful officials, including judges in certain extreme 
cases, but also to modify judgments delivered from the 
bench. He broached this startling idea two years ago 
in his speech at Columbus (Ohio), and subsequently de- 
veloped it in his Carnegie Hall and Chicago addresses, 
till now he would subject to popular review not only the 
decisions of the State Courts, but (according to one inter- 
pretation of his ambiguous deliverance at the Convention 
of the Progressive party) those of the justly venerated 
Supreme Court of the United States as well. 

This proposal has already been the subject of con- 
troversy across the Atlantic, notably in the correspondence 
carried on last March in the ‘Times’ between ‘An 
American Exile’ and Captain Arthur Lee, M.P. It 
involves considerations entirely alien to the British 
Constitution, as it is based on the legal limitation of 
legislative powers. No Act that oversteps the authority of 
a State Legislature or of Congress itself has any validity ; 
and to the Courts has been entrusted the responsibility 
of deciding what statutes are ultra vires. Of late years 
there has been a growing disposition on the part of 
judges to entertain objections on the ground of unconsti- 
tutionality, with the result that many useful statutes 
have been declared null and void. For example, Congress 
has found itself denied the right to impose an income tax 
on account of the terms of the Federal Constitution; and 
New York State has seen such an apparently common- 
place matter as the regulation of the hours of labour in 
a bakery ruled out of court on similar grounds. 

Mr Roosevelt, in proposing that some method be 
adopted for the avoidance of such judicial decisions, 
has not gone on the theory that they are absolutely 
wrong. With few exceptions they are deductions from 
principles laid down in the Federal Constitution, such as 
the declaration that no man can be deprived of his 
property without ‘due process of law, which the courts 
have seen fit, at times by a bare majority of judges, to 
apply to the cases at bar. Such applications are often a 
matter of opinion and not of law; and if the judges had 
been somewhat more inclined to side with the rights of 
the individual than with those of property, say the 
Progressives, they might have decided differently. As it 

2.0 2 
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is, the will of the people expressed by the Legislature 
has been neutralised, and important social reforms have 
been delayed. It is to meet this abuse that Mr Roosevelt 
proposes the adoption of some device by which the action 
of the Courts may be subjected to popular review. Neither 
ordinary suits between individuals nor verdicts given in 
any particular litigation brought into controversy would 
be affected; but the electorate might be asked to con- 
sider whether the Courts were entitled to lay down in 
their decisions general principles overriding, on purely 
constitutional grounds, the popular will as expressed by 
the Legislature. It would be asked by some orderly 
method—it should be noted that Mr Roosevelt has laid 
stress on the word ‘ orderly ’—and after due deliberation, 
to declare that a statute must stand, however strenuously 
legalists may object. Such a review of judicial decisions, 
and such a rehabilitation of a law attacked on juristic 
grounds alone, would result at times in a change in the 
constitution of a State; but it must be remembered that 
an American has no great reverence for those strange 
conglomerations of statutes which have been codified 
as the fundamental laws of the States. They are 
continually being amended; and changes in them can 
generally be effected in four or five years. Consequently 
what Mr Roosevelt now suggests would be merely a 
hastening of a practice already well established. But, if 
he really presses his proposal with regard to the Federal 
Constitution, he is sure to meet with far greater difficulties, 
for to the American citizen that Constitution is still a 
very sacred thing. 

As a matter of fact, nearly all Mr Roosevelt hopes to 
accomplish by this judicial recall might be accomplished 
equally well by the recognition on the part of the judges 
that precedents may be fallacious under new conditions, 
and that the interpretation of the Constitution in the 
light of eighteenth century philosophy cannot meet the 
needs of the twentieth. An intellectual rather than a 
legal malady is involved; and to cure it the ex-President 
is willing to cripple the machinery which it has taken 
centuries to evolve. The judicial recall would weaken the 
Bench, as the Initiative and Referendum would paralyse 
the Legislature ; and togethér they would be subversive 
of all representative government. On the individual 
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citizens would be thrown the responsibility of taking a 
personal part in the government of their country; and 
Mr Roosevelt is asking a republic of nearly 100,000,000, 
spread over half a continent, to revert to a direct system 
which proved unworkable in the petty city-states of 
Greece and Italy. Such a policy is open to criticism from 
many points of view; and one of the most telling attacks 
upon it was made by President Taft in his speech accepting 
the regular Republican nomination. 


‘These gentlemen’ (he said) ‘propose to reform the Govern- 
ment, whose present defects, if any, are due to the failure of 
people to devote such time as is necessary to their political 
duties, by requiring a political activity three times as great 
as that which thus far the people have been ready to assume; 
and thus they propose remedies which, instead of exciting the 
people to further interest and activity in the Government, 
will tire them into such an indifference as still further to 
remand control of public affairs to a minority. 

‘But after we have changed all the governmental machinery, 
so as to permit instantaneous expression of the people in con- 
stitutional amendments, in statutes and in the recall of public 
agents, what then? Votes are not bread; constitutional 
amendments are not work; referendums do not pay rent or 
furnish houses ; recalls do not furnish clothing; initiatives do 
not supply employment or relieve the inequalities of condition 
or of opportunity. We still ought to have set before us the 
definite plans to bring on complete equality of opportunity 
and to abolish hardship and evil for humanity. We listen for 
them in vain.’ 


President Taft thus touched on one of the chief 
characteristics of the Progressive programme—its indefi- 
niteness as to the details of the reforms it advocates. 
He alluded to ‘the fog of misrepresentation and 
demagogery, with which Mr Roosevelt had surrounded 
himself; and he might have used still stronger terms if 
he had then had before him the social programme which 
the Progressive Convention adopted at Chicago. This 
programme contains a number of items against which 
can be brought no more serious charge than that they go 
along way toward State Socialism ; but, taken in the bulk, 
through the impossibility of carrying them out without 
a long course of preparation and the most radical changes 
in the economic structure of society, they amount to a 
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dishonest appeal to the more emotional section of the 
electorate. Though the American Constitution leaves to 
the State governments the management of their internal 
affairs, the Progressives in their Federal platform call for 
legislation to prevent industrial disease and accidents, to 
prohibit child-labour and to fix minimum-wage standards 
for women. They demand a guarantee of one day’s rest 
in seven to all workers, and full publicity concerning 
wages, hours and conditions of labour. In his speech 
before the Convention Mr Roosevelt went even further 
than the platform. He expressed the hope of ultimately 
using the Government to aid ‘ the industrial tool-users to 
become in part tool-owners,’ and declared that minimum 
wage commissions should be established by both the 
Federal and the State authorities, with instructions to 
deal with the standardisation of women’s wages, as an 
instalment of what may be accomplished in the future. 

The appeal of such a programme as this to the social 
reformers who figure so largely in American life, but till 
now have kept aloof from politics, is evident, but not 
more so than the danger to the general order, when it is 
remembered that Syndicalism has in the last twelve 
months been rampant in the country, and that the In- 
dustrial Workers of the World have engineered several 
disastrous strikes. If the sincerity of Mr Roosevelt were 
undoubted, the risk would be less; but he has taken up 
too many issues in the last few months to permit his 
sudden zeal for industrial regeneration to be unchallenged. 
He has espoused with the energy of a convert Woman’s 
Suffrage, since he could no longer dodge the issue; he 
has risked the negro vote in the North to placate the 
white Southern Democrats by excluding from the 
Chicago convention coloured Southern delegates ; and he 
has denounced Canadian reciprocity to make himself solid 
with the farmer vote, though the correspondence Mr Taft 
so foolishly quoted shows he once favoured it. In all 
these matters Mr Roosevelt may, of course, be sincere, but 
men cannot help remembering that before all he is a very 
skilful politician. 


Face to face with such an opponent and such a pro- 
gramme, it is not wonderful that Mr Taft should have 
determined that his best chance from the political point 
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of view was to come out as a Conservative. He cannot 
hope to outbid Mr Roosevelt, but he can rally to his flag 
the very powerful support of the ‘ interests’ and all they 
control, and can count on many independents, to whom 
reverence for the Constitution is as the breath of life. 
Moreover, his cast of mind and the entire influence of his 
career incline him toward the established order of things. 
So he has denounced the ‘injurious nostrums’ of his old 
friend, and declared that ‘the great majority of the voters 
will be able to distinguish between the substance of 
performance and the fustian of promise.’ Taking his 
stand on the record of his Administration, he said: 


‘In so far as the propaganda for the satisfaction of unrest 
involves the promise of a millennium, a condition in which 
the rich are to be made reasonably poor and the poor reason- 
ably rich by law, we are chasing a phantom; we are holding 
out to those, whose unrest we fear, a prospect and a dream, a 
vision of the impossible.’ 


This is the utterance of a Moderate ; and President Taft 
is essentially moderate in his temperament. Educated as 
a lawyer and long enough on the Federal Bench of Ohio 
to establish a reputation as a jurist, he entered the 
administrative part of public life as Governor-General of 
the Philippines. There his work was that of a pacificator ; 
and his success in that rdle made him the member of the 
Roosevelt Cabinet to be sent on other delicate missions in 
which tact, as well as firmness, was required. As Secretary 
of War he was in charge of the organisation of the forces 
for the construction of the Panama Canal; and it speaks 
volumes for his ability that not one hint of graft has been 
mentioned in connexion with that vast work. When he 
was elected President, it was known that he entered the 
White House with a training such as hardly one of his 
predecessors had enjoyed; and, as the first-lieutenant 
of President Roosevelt, it was believed that he would 
continue the administration in the same progressive 
spirit as that doughty politician. Yet to-day even his best 
friends confess him a political failure, even while they 
protest that he has been treated unfairly. 

Mr Taft is, in fact, better fitted to be the head of a 
Government department in such a position as that of a 
Permanent Under-Secretary than the practical Prime 
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Minister and leader of a great party. He is too fast-rooted 
in his views, in spite of his famous smile ; he is too firmly 
wedded to scientific methods which can yield no immediate 
results for the political platform ; above all, he appears 
to be a very poor judge of men, and has selected unwise 
advisers. His apologists can plead the difficulty of 
succeeding such a personage as Mr Roosevelt, whose 
strenuosity makes his most ardent supporters seem luke- 
warm in comparison; but they cannot deny that the 
suspicion of Mr Taft’s real devotion to Progressive 
principles is widespread, and it is to that rather than to 
any specific acts that his present plight must be ascribed. 

The first breath of this doubt was aroused by the 
dispute between Mr Taft’s Secretary of the Interior and 
Mr Roosevelt's Chief Forester. It occurred when the 
ex-President had barely sailed upon his hunting trip to 
East Africa, and arose over a question of policy in the 
administration of the public lands of the United States. 
Mr Gifford Pinchot accused Secretary Ballinger of being 
subservient to the ‘interests’; and the Secretary retorted 
with charges of insubordination. As to the merits of the 
dispute many opinions may be held, but it is chiefly 
important here in that it not only shook the confidence 
of the Progressives in Mr Taft’s administration at its 
very outset, but inspired that trip of Mr Pinchot to meet 
Mr Roosevelt on his return to civilisation, and that inter- 
view amid the groves of Italy, which is said to have 
decided the ex-President to oppose his old friend. 

Then came the revision of the tariff; and this was 
another blow to the President’s prestige. The Republican 
National Convention of 1908 had declared for the 
immediate summoning of Congress in extra session for 
the revision of the tariff; and it was universally assumed 
that this meant a reduction of duties—an opinion which 
Mr Taft's own speeches did much to inspire. But 
Congress had not been long at work before it was 
perceived that the ‘Old Guard’ of the Republicans had 
not the smallest intention of taking an important step 
toward Free Trade, and it was complained that the new 
Payne-Aldrich Tariff would be even higher than the old 
Dingley duties. Men began to sigh for one hour of 
Roosevelt and the big stick ; and the inaction of Mr Taft 
called forth the most bitter criticisms. Asa matter of 
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fact, it is extremely doubtful whether Mr Taft could 
have induced Congress to act otherwise, or whether, if 
Mr Roosevelt had been still in office and had dared to 
tackle so thorny a subject as the tariff—which he has 
always avoided—even his forcible methods would have 
forced the ‘Old Guard’ to give way. Certainly Mr Taft 
was powerless in the circumstances. He had assumed 
the reins of government immediately after Congress 
had received such a scolding and cudgelling as had 
been the lot of no legislative assemblage since the days 
of Good Queen Bess ; and he found its leading members 
—men, after all, of standing and ability—in no mood to 
brook further interference with their constitutional 
authority. Mr Taft neither could nor would turn Mr 
Roosevelt's whips into scorpions, and so he was compelled 
to hold his hand, if he desired the enactment of any tariff 
legislation. He did, however, manage to get Congress, 
in return-for his inactivity, to grant him a small sum to 
set up a Tariff Board, which has since developed into 
the Tariff Commission, one of the institutions most 
debated during the present campaign. 

If it was President Taft’s quiescence during the tariff 
debates which aroused the anger and contempt of the 
Progressives, it was his action over the Railway Bill 
which still further inflamed them. The details of this 
measure are complicated ; and it will be sufficient to say 
that intense dissatisfaction was caused by the appearance 
in the Bill, as it was submitted to Congress as an 
administrative measure, of a number of clauses which 
seemed to have been drawn up deliberately to favour 
the railroad corporations. Indeed, it has been repeatedly 
asserted that the draft of the Bill was altered at confer- 
ences between the President and the railroad repre- 
sentatives to suit the views of the latter; and that, when 
it was presented to Congress, it was completely different 
in tone from the measure which had been discussed 
in the first place with Senator Cummins, one of the 
leading Progressives. It is to be noticed that this 
Railway Act established the Commerce Court, which has 
since aroused so much controversy ; and that a great deal 
of the criticism of the measure was due to the fear that 
this tribunal would hamper the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, an administrative body which has won the 
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confidence of the people by its firmness in dealing with 
the corporations under its jurisdiction. 

Such acts as these were sufficient to convince the 
ardent Progressives that Mr Taft was a renegade indeed ; 
and it does not appear that Mr Roosevelt, on his return 
from his foreign tour, took any steps to defend him or to 
recall him to the path from which it seemed that he was 
straying. Yet Mr Taft is by no means without excuse for 
many of the policies which have called down wrath on 
his head. He gave his consent to the Payne-Aldrich 
tariff, he has explained, because it supplied an annual 
deficit of $58,000,000; and he advocated the Commerce 
Court because it amounted to nothing more than the 
reorganisation of the existing judicial machinery, so as 
to ensure the more speedy determination of cases involv- 
ing certain commercial questions at the hands of judges 
experienced in that type of litigation. As for any 
further revision of the tariff, that, the President holds, 
must be conducted in a ‘careful and intelligent’ fashion ; 
and he maintains that he has provided the means for this 
in his Tariff Commission. 

It is in his handling of the tariff question, apart from 
the complications presented by the party issues that befog 
it in Congress, that Mr Taft is seen at his best. His 
position he defined in an interview published in ‘The 
Outlook,’ March 2, 1912, the weekly review of which 
Theodore Roosevelt is a contributing editor. He therein 
declared that the American people were as far from 
adopting absolute Free Trade as they were from building 
a Chinese Wall against all foreign imports; and that it 
was essential that some machinery should be devised for 
the systematic and scientific revision of the tariff. He 
has no patience with the back-door methods employed in 
drafting the Payne-Aldrich schedules ; and he summed up 
their effect by asserting that ‘a feeling has widely 
prevailed that the decision to make such increases and 
cuts would be reached, not by a calm consideration of the 
merits of each case, but by a log-rolling or back-scratching 
process. As a remedy for this state of affairs, Mr Taft 
proposed the adoption of a principle in accordance with 
which all duties should be determined, and the establish- 
ment of a permanent non-partisan Tariff Commission, 
the functions of which would be to gather information 
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and make recommendations to Congress as to the rates 
to be charged on each class of goods. 

The principle which Mr Taft proposed and the regular 
Republican party has since adopted is the imposition of 
such duties as will offset the difference in the cost of 
production of any article in the United States and abroad ; 
it being, of course, assumed that the cost will always be 
greater in America. The Commission he desired has 
already been developed out of the Tariff Board set up 
by the Payne-Aldrich Act. It has now been at work for 
three years, and, in spite of the ridicule and opposition it 
has had to face, it may establish itself in popular esteem ; 
but perhaps through the!very nature of things this has 
not yet come about, and its findings have been too com- 
plicated and its recommendations too far removed from 
the hard facts of a perverse world to make them of much 
value. In the first place, it has been discovered that it 
is much easier to instruct the investigators to determine 
the difference in cost of production than to carry out the 
task. Their reports on such schedules as they have 
examined have been more voluminous than definite and 
more technical than luminous, and have not given Con- 
gress the clear lead that the President expected. In 
the second place, even if they had been more explicit, 
Congress has not shown itself willing to wait for them. 

The House of Representatives is Democratic, and the 
Republican majority in the Senate is weak and divided ; 
so it has been good politics for the Democrats to enter on 
extensive revisions of the duties of which there has been 
most complaint, without heed to the advice of a Com- 
mission, however expert. It would be wearisome to 
follow in detail the tariff legislation of the last two 
sessions. It has resulted in nothing; but the Democrats 
have attained their real object by forcing Mr Taft to 
veto the Bills reducing the wool and steel - schedules, 
which are admitted to be indefensible. He did so mainly 
on the ground that they had been passed by Congress 
either before his Commission had reported or not in 
accordance with its recommendations; but from the 
political point of view it really makes no difference what 
his reasons were. For the sake of a little-understood 
principle the President has disapproved of a reduction in 
the wool duties twice and of those on steel once; and the 
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House majority has proved its own zeal for reform by 
passing both Bills a second time by a two-thirds majority 
over his veto—an unprecedented occurrence on a tariff 
question. 

The Senate refused to humiliate Mr Taft still further 
by supporting the action of the House; but, even without 
it, the Democratic leaders have managed to secure ad- 
mirable campaign material out of the position into which 
Mr Taft has been manceuvred. For their cue is to make 
the President seem an absolute reactionary ; Tariff Com- 
mission refinements are nothing to them ; and a discussion 
of the principle on which duties are to be assessed is vain 
talk in the light of the Baltimore platform, which 
declared that the ‘Federal Government under the Con- 
stitution has no right or power to impose or collect tariff 
duties, except for the purpose of revenue, and we demand 
that the collection of such taxes shall be limited to the 
necessities of government, honestly and economically 
administered.’ Governor Wilson, the Democratic candi- 
date, has adopted this policy without reservation; but 
he has afforded some comfort to those who prophesy 


that with Protection will end the prosperity of the United 
States, by laying stress on the necessity of proceeding 
with caution, ‘like men who know what they are about, 
and not like those in love with authority.’ 


Thus in tariff matters the issue between Republicans 
and Democrats is fairly joined, with President Taft in spite 
of his Tariff Commission a ‘ stand-patter’ and Governor 
Wilson a cautious free-trader. Mr Roosevelt, for his part, 
has assumed a position which may be described as that of 
the Republican party with Populistic improvements. He 
favours a Tariff Commission, though he explains with care 
that Mr Taft’s Board is very unsatisfactory, and advises 
revision, schedule by schedule—which is sound Republican 
doctrine ; but he suggests an entirely original principle 
as the criterion of what duties should be. He advocates 
such protection as ‘ will serve to keep up the wages and 
the standard of living of the wage-worker in that industry 
with full regard for the interest of the consumer.’ ‘No 
duty,’ he declared, ‘ should be permitted to stand as regards 
any industry, unless the workers receive their full share 
of the benefit of that duty.’ In other words, there is no 
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warrant for Protection, unless a legitimate share of the 
benefits gets into the pay envelope of the wage-worker. 

In fact, the ex-President, with all his knowledge of the 
rough-and-tumble work of practical politics, has adopted 
as the standard for tariff adjustment a principle which 
expert economists would hesitate to work out. He has 
suggested no machinery by which it should be applied, 
but is requiring harassed Congressmen to enquire not 
only how a duty would affect the manufacturers—a point 
on which they are sure to hear sufficiently contradictory 
evidence—but also how far these manufacturers have 
passed their advantages on to their employees. As an 
aid to practical legislation such a principle as Mr Roose- 
velt has proposed is useless, but it has had an excellent 
ring from the hustings. 

It has been a more difficult matter for the Progressives 
to find any adequate ground for a quarrel with Mr Taft 
on the trust question, for it cannot be denied that he has 
been following out Mr Roosevelt's own policy of prosecu- 
tion under the Sherman Anti-trust Act with even more 
vigour than its originator. In his seven and a half years 
of office Mr Roosevelt revived this moribund law, and 
with a vast flourish of trumpets set in motion thirty-seven 
‘trust-busting suits.’ President Taft, in the three and 
a half years during which he has controlled national 
policy, has, with the aid of Attorney-General Wickersham, 
started nearly fifty of these actions, and has inspired the 
‘interests’ with such wholesome fear of the statute that 
several large organisations, such as the National Packing 
Company, which was a combination of the large Chicago 
beef houses, and the International Harvester Company, 
with which George W. Perkins, Mr Roosevelt’s ardent 
supporter, is closely associated, have voluntarily gone into 
such liquidation as will be approved by the Courts. 

In addition to pressing these vigorous prosecutions, Mr 
Taft has attempted to curb some of the worst evils of the 
trusts by the imposition of a Corporation Tax. Finan- 
cially this has been very successful, for it produces a 
revenue of about $30,000,000 ; but its political is far more 
important than its fiscal result. It has brought the 
corporations into official relations with the Federal 
Government, and has assured a certain amount of publicity 
for their actions. Moreover, it is a step toward another 
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important item in Mr Taft's policy; it will make much 
easier the adoption of his proposal, put forward last 
December, to institute a Federal system of incorpora- 
tion, under which the great national industrial concerns 
will derive their charter from the National instead of from 
the State governments, and will be subject to Federal 
supervision in the issue of their securities. 

Mr Roosevelt and his followers cannot call this policy 
reactionary, and will not give Mr Taft credit for it; so 
they have fallen back on the familiar tactics of the 
demagogue. They have derided the action of their 
opponents and then proceeded to outbid them. The trust 
prosecutions they have declared futile, on account of the 
unexpected financial results of the dissolution, under 
judicial supervision, of the Standard Oil and the American 
‘Tobacco Companies; and in the matter of the Federal 
control of corporations they have gone far toward State 
Socialism. They have even advocated the establishment 
of a National Interstate Industrial Commission, which 
would exercise towards the complex commercial and 
industrial organisations of the country something of the 
same functions as the Interstate Commerce Commission 
now does toward the common carriers. The platform 
of the Progressive party explains this radical proposal 
thus : 

‘We do not fear commercial power, but we insist that it shall 
be exercised openly, under publicity, supervision and regula- 
tion of the most efficient sort, which will preserve its good, 
while eradicating its ill. To that end we urge the establish- 
ment of a strong Federal administrative commission of high 
standing, which shall maintain permanent active supervision 
over industrial corporations engaged in interstate commerce, 
or such of them as are of public importance, doing for them 
what the Government now does for the National Banks and 
what is done for the railroads by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Such a commission must enforce the complete 
publicity of those corporate transactions which are of public 
interest, must attack unfair competition, false capitalisation 
and special privilege, and by continuous trained watchfulness 
guard and keep open to all equally the highways of American 
commerce. Thus the business man will have certain informa- 
tion of the law, and will be able to conduct his business easily 
in conformity therewith ; the investor will find security for 
his capital; dividends will be rendered more certain, and the 
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savings of the people will be drawn naturally and safely 
into the channels of trade.’ 

While the Progressives and their prophet are thus 
showing an almost pathetic belief in the efficacy of regula- 
tion to control the trust evil, the Democrats have clung 
fast to individualism. If one consider their platform 
alone, one may well despair of the state of the Republic, 
for it advocates nothing but greater severity against the 
great commercial enterprises of the country and the im- 
prisonment of men who in many cases have committed 
no crime but the achievement of eminence in the business 
world; but the Democratic candidate, in his speech 
accepting the party nomination, shed a ray of light on the 
situation. He did not indeed abate one jot or tittle of his 
party’s denunciation of the trusts, and he was specific in 
his condemnation of those vast confederacies of capital 
and enterprise, the agreement between which has given 
rise to the term ‘ Money Trust.’ He admitted, indeed, their 
present legality, and expressed the belief that they had 
grown up without deliberation through the normal 
personal relationships of capitalists; but none the less, 
he held, must legislation be adopted to curb the growth of 
these subtle and evasive coalitions and to reproduce 
genuine competition between the corporations of the 
country. Yet, even as he expressed these opinions and 
came out unmistakably for such coercion of the trusts as 
may be necessary, Governor Wilson was able to say that 
there had been a change of heart in financial circles, which 
may greatly facilitate the evolution of a healthy state of 
affairs. Business men, he said, no longer look upon every 
proposal of reform as an attack on business; and it does 
not now seem, as once it did, that there could be no change 
without a clash of interests and almost a war of classes. 
Now not all men of affairs, he declared, but a sufficient 
number, understand that a change must come, and are 
willing to enter into council as to the method by which it 
may best be brought about. 


With the Democrats agreeing with the Taft policy 
toward the trusts and only wishing to strengthen it, and 
the Progressives, in their determination to depreciate it, 
forced into socialistic measures, it is hard to find justifica- 
tion for the amount of obloquy that has been hurled at 
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the President's head, or for the lack of support he has 
experienced at the hands of the Republicans in Congress. 
This must be ascribed to the bitterness of the attacks 
made on him by Mr Roosevelt; and the ex-President 
cannot escape the responsibility for the extraordinary 
situation prevailing at Washington during the last few 
weeks of thesession. He had done all he could to discredit 
his old friend and his administration, with the result that 
Congress got entirely out of hand. No one heeded a 
President whose own party seemed deserting him ; and 
attempts were made to coerce him into acquiescence in 
the reversal of his own policies by ‘tacking’ measures 
obnoxious to him to the Money Bills. The routine work 
of the Federal Government was put in jeopardy ; and Mr 
Taft was obliged to veto the appropriations for the army, 
the judiciary and Congress, and even for the payment of 
his own salary. 

Ultimately, of course, Congress gave way, and money 
was provided for the carrying on of the Government ; but 
even to acountry which pays little heed to the details of the 
political game at Washington, the irresponsibility of the 
Democratic majority was amazing. So, too, was the way 
in which that great enterprise of Mr Taft, the Canadian 
Reciprocity Act, was made the football of party necessity. 
In the Dominion that measure has been regarded as 
threatening the springs of national life; in the Union it 
has been considered as affecting the casting of a handful 
of votes. Though Mr Taft, with his peculiar indiscretion 
of speech, had betrayed all that Reciprocity meant to the 
United States, an individual Senator tried to secure its 
repeal to placate his farmer constituents. Even he did 
not bring in a measure specifically dealing with it, but 
induced the Senate to insert the provision withdrawing 
the offer to Canada in one of the abortive tariff measures 
of the last session. The clause, however, was unsatis- 
factory to the House, and so Mr Taft was saved the 
trouble of another veto. 

The attitude of Congress towards such an important 
question is characteristic of the parochial attitude still 
taken by the legislature of the United States in regard to 
international questions. It is unfortunate for Mr Taft; 
for, as a foreign minister, he has assuredly deserved well 
of the Republic. To say nothing of the oblivion to which 
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he has consigned the Japanese quarrel, in spite of the 
attempt to revive it over the question of Magdalena Bay 
and the acquisition of a Japanese naval base in Lower 
California in the guise of a fishing-station, he deserves 
the greatest credit for keeping the United States from 
intervention in Mexico and Cuba. In both cases there 
would have been plenty of excuse on account of the 
danger to American citizens and property; in both cases 
a long and difficult war would have ensued. But Mr 
Taft was proof against the temptation to win the spurious 
political popularity of a war-president; and it was not 
his fault that he, the head of a great state, was forced 
to send an important and delicate personal message to 
President Gomez of Cuba from a petty town in New 
Jersey, while he was being dragged all over the country 
and held up to public execration as a liar and a traitor 
to the public interests. It was his own old friend who 
thus characterised him, and at the same time exposed 
his country to the indignity of carrying on its diplomacy 
from the rear of an electioneering train. 

In these matters Mr Taft has shown firmness, modera- 
tion and insight; in the matter of the Panama Canal 
tolls, which arose unexpectedly at the close of the last 
session, he has evinced in the international field that 
excessive legalism of mind and that tendency to narrow- 
ness of view which have brought down on him the wrath 
of the Progressives in domestic affairs. The opinion has 
been expressed in England that the attitude of Congress 
and the President has been assumed with a keen eye to 
the coming elections; this does not seem to be correct, 
and the situation can be explained, though not excused, 
by much more permanent factors in American life. 

The question of the canal came up naturally through 
the necessity of providing for its administration now that 
its completion is in sight. Mr Taft openly recorded, 
months ago, his conviction that free passage to American 
vessels was within the treaty rights of America ; and his 
suggestion was taken up by the same men who have 
pressed in season and out of season for ship subsidies. 
Their action with regard to the canal tolls was simply a 
demand for such assistance in an indirect form; and, 
though approved by the Republican Senate, the Demo- 
cratic House would have none of it. It was urged that, 
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taken in connexion with the extension of the American 
registry to foreign-built ships owned by Americans, it 
would seriously deplete the canal revenues; and the 
Democrats, on the eve (as they hope) of coming into 
power, had no intention of saddling the general taxation 
of the country with the expenses of the great waterway. 

Though the provision of the Canal Bill, that ships be- 
longing to American railroad companies should not use 
the canal, deals a heavy blow at the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company with its important fleets, it was not 
inspired by hostility to that corporation. The clause 
was inserted in the Bill at the wish of those opponents 
of the railroads who had no wish to see frustrated their 
hopes of real competition between the canal and the 
transcontinental lines; and the fact that any Canadian 
road is subject to the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and so to the prohibition contained in the Bill, was over- 
looked as immaterial to the main issue. 

The suggestion of President Taft that permission be 
granted to any foreigner who feels himself aggrieved to 
appeal to an American domestic court, was treated by 
Congress with the contempt it deserved. It neither met 
the real issue nor satisfied foreign objectors. Ifthe Hay- 
Pauncefote Treaty authorises Congress to remit the tolls 
on American ships, aliens should have no right to appeal 
to a domestic court; if it does not, redress should be 
sought by foreign nations at The Hague. Yet President 
Taft, the man who a few months before had been trying 
to induce the Senate to accept a universal arbitration 
treaty with Great Britain, stultified himself by advocating 
an absurdly inadequate substitute for an appeal to an 
international tribunal. Congress declined to support 
Mr Taft; and his proposal was riddled with criticism by 
the responsible Press of the country. His policy was 
stamped as futile and illogical, and as another example 
of that tendency to avoid grappling with a serious 
problem, which had cost him the confidence of a large 
part of the Republican party. 

Yet, with all his deficiencies, Mr Taft would have been 
in a far stronger position to-day if he had not been 
exposed to the hostility of Mr Roosevelt. It is his mis- 
fortune more than his fault that his old familiar friend 
has been false to him, and has driven him into humiliating 
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controversies on subjects which the decencies of public 
life should have preserved as secrets. Fortunately, there 
is no need here to review the remarkable campaign of the 
ex-President, for party feeling is running so high that 
opinions are hopelessly divided on even such vital points 
as the validity of Mr Taft’s re-nomination and the supposed 
reluctance of Mr Roosevelt to come forward as a candi- 
date. A fewsalient facts, however, cannot be challenged. 
It is Mr Roosevelt who has first succeeded in compelling 
a President of the United States to desert the business of 
the nation and pursue him from State to State in order to 
reply to a torrent of invective. It is Mr Roosevelt who 
is seeking to break the convention against the granting 
to any man a third term in the White House, and is 
explaining away an absolutely definite pledge by an 
argument that would be laughable if it were not so 
pitiful. It is Mr Roosevelt who has appealed to forces 
that he may not be able to curb, and has raised questions 
affecting the fundamental institutions of the country 
which there is nothing in his record to show that he 
possesses sufficient economic knowledge to solve. 
Fortunately for the country, it is not with Mr Roose- 
velt but with Governor Wilson that its direction for the 
next four years is likely to lie. Written, as this article 
must be, two months before the election, there is time for 
much to happen to upset its forecast; but, if anything 
can be called certain in politics, it is the success of the 
Democratic candidate. Mr Taft, with the aid of the 
‘interests’ and the great strength of American party 
ties, may make a respectable showing, and Mr Roosevelt 
will by his wonderful popularity and exuberant vitality 
poll a goodly number of votes ; but the Progressive party 
is likely to draw far more heavily on the Republican than 
the Democratic ranks, and Mr Roosevelt will find it diffi- 
cult to convince a Democrat why in a Democratic year he 
should not vote with his party. The first contests have 
been on the whole favourable to the Democrats. The 
States of Vermont and Maine elected their Governors 
last month; and an analysis of their votes in the light of 
their political history has made it plain that the strength 
of the Progressive party is considerable, but that it is not 
likely in November to do more than capture a few offices 
and make the defeat of the regular Republicans more 
2pP2 
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certain and more bitter. Thus everything seems favour- 
able to Governor Wilson ; and his record proves that he 
will take advantage of every chance. Both as President 
of Princeton University and as Governor of New Jersey 
he has proved himself a fighting man; and to his recog- 
nised ability as a thinker and administrator he has lately 
added a facility not to be despised in an orator and a 
politician. 

Whatever may be the result when the polls are closed at 
five o’clock in the afternoon of November 5, the campaign 
now drawing to its end will leave indelible marks on the 
American people. Never before have the ‘bosses’ been 
made the target at a general election ; and never before 
has there been such a truly national effort to purify the 
political system. Never before, moreover, have the 
‘interests’ attracted so much attention in Congress and 
among politicians everywhere ; never has there been so 
direct an attack on those who wield the power of money 
without accepting its responsibility. Long ago it was 
recognised that one of the chief. services of Mr Roosevelt 
to the nation was his insistence on the Ten Command- 
ments and common honesty ; and, whatever may now be 
thought of his motives or his methods in the present 
contest, he has by his marvellous energy and picturesque 
personality once again set the people thinking. Even 
though Congress can do little to relieve the growing 
stringency of life in the United States, notice has been 
served on those who control the capital of the country 
that it would be well for them to do nothing to add still 
more to the wrath of the people. Semi-socialistic as are 
many of the aims of the Progressive party, they have 
raised issues that cannot be neglected permanently, and 
have shown above all that the voters will no longer sub- 
mit to the invisible domination of capital in political 
affairs. It will be well for the Republic if Governor 
Wilson’s observation proves correct, and if the financiers 
and manufacturers themselves realise that they cannot 
live to themselves alone, and that they can have no real 
prosperity if the community of which they are but a part 
is not prospering also. 
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Art. 13—THE ULSTER COVENANT. 


ULsTER Day has come and gone, and the Ulster Covenant 
has been signed by a very large number of men. If it is 
a number which falls short of some estimates made by 
journalists strangely ignorant of the number of persons 
in Ulster who could by any possibility have signed, it is 
at all events a sufficient body of support, especially when 
we have regard to its representative character and to 
the positions occupied and the means commanded by 
many of the signatories. Fifty thousand resolute men, 
backed by the resources of a great industrial community, 
and dwelling, not amidst a hostile population, but within 
a circumscribed area which they can control, are sufficient 
to defy any forces of coercion which are likely to be 
brought against them. ‘Resolute’ men, we have said— 
it all depends upon that; but there is no reason to doubt 
their resolution. Ulstermen have a great history behind 
them; the evidences of their courage and determination 
are written large in the annals of the past; and in the 
energy and prosperity of their chief city there is no sign 
of deterioration. It is mere affectation—a pretence to 
conceal disquiet—to assert, with the Nationalist and 
Radical papers, that the movement is mere ‘bluff,’ that 
its supporters will melt away when the crisis comes, and 
that, a year or two hence, Sir Edward Carson will be the 
most ridiculous figure within the four seas. The recent 
‘campaign’ was preceded, it is true, by some regrettable 
outbreaks of violence; while the campaign itself was not 
without some accompaniments—the military salutes, the 
wooden cannon, and so forth—which savoured of opera 
bouffe and detracted from the otherwise dignified char- 
acter of the proceedings. But such incidents will not 
weaken, in the mind of the unprejudiced observer, the 
conviction that the movement is a serious one, led and 
supported by determined men, and likely, so far as it is 
possible to judge, to be carried out to the bitter end. Let 
us place on record, at the outset, the documents which 
embody the spirit of the movement and define its objects. 
These are (1) the Resolution unanimously adopted, on 
September 23, by nearly five hundred members and dele- 
gates of the Ulster Unionist Council; and (2) the solemn 
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Covenant signed on September 28 and following days. 
The Resolution runs as follows: 


‘Inasmuch as we, the duly elected delegates and members of 
the Ulster Unionist Council, representing all parts of Ulster, 
are firmly persuaded that by no law can the right to govern 
those whom we represent be bartered away without their 
consent; that, although the present Government, the sources 
and generations of our race having been forgotten, may drive 
us forth from a Constitution which we have ever loyally 
upheld, they may not deliver us bound into the hands of our 
enemies; and that it is incompetent for any authority, party, 
or people to appoint as our rulers a Government dominated 
by men disloyal to the Empire and to whom our faith and 
traditions are hateful ; and inasmuch as we reverently believe 
that, as in times past it was given to our fathers to save 
themselves from a like calamity, so now it may be ordered 
that our deliverance shall be by our own hands; to which 
end it is needful that we be knit together as one man, each 
strengthening the other, and none holding back or counting 
the cost—therefore we, loyalists of Ulster, ratify and confirm 
the steps so far taken by the Special Commission this day 
submitted and explained to us, and we reappoint the Commis- 
sion to carry on its work on our behalf as in the past. 

‘We enter into the Solemn Covenant appended hereto, 
and, knowing the greatness of the issues depending on our 
faithfulness, we promise each to the others that, to the utter- 
most of the strength and means given us, and not regarding 
any selfish or private interest, our substance or our lives, we 
will make good the said Solemn Covenant; and we now bind 
ourselves in the steadfast determination that, whatever may 
befall, no such domination shall be thrust upon us, and in the 
hope that, by the blessing of God, our union with Great 
Britain, upon which are fixed our affections and trust, may 
yet be maintained, and that for ourselves and for our children, 
for this Province and for the whole of Ireland, peace, pros- 
perity, and civil and religious liberty may be secured under 
the Parliament of the United Kingdom and of the King whose 
faithful subjects we are, and will continue all our days.’ 


The Covenant itself is worded thus: 


‘Being convinced in our consciences that Home Rule would 
be disastrous to the material well-being of Ulster as well as 
of the whole of Ireland, subversive of our civil and religious 
freedom, destructive of our citizenship, and perilous to the 
unity of the Empire, we, whose names are underwritten, men 
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of Ulster, loyal subjects of his Gracious Majesty King George V, 
humbly relying on the God Whom our fathers in days of 
stress and trial confidently trusted, hereby pledge ourselves 
in Solemn Covenant throughout this our time of threatened 
calamity to stand by one another in defending, for ourselves 
and our children, our cherished position of equal citizenship 
in the United Kingdom, and in using all means which may be 
found necessary to defeat the present conspiracy to set up a 
Home Rule Parliament in Ireland; and, in the event of such 
a Parliament being forced upon us, we further solemnly and 
mutually pledge ourselves to refuse to recognize its authority. 
In sure confidence that God will defend the right, we hereto 
subscribe our names.’ 


The Covenant recalls, not only in its name but also in 
its terms and spirit, those famous bonds which, in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, had so great an 
influence upon the course of Scottish history. The first 
of these, the Covenant of 1557, bound its signatories to 
defend the Protestant religion and its ministers and 
‘the whole Congregation of Christ and every member 
thereof.’ This bond was signed by a comparatively small 
number of leaders and men of substance, with John 
Knox at their head. But the result was nothing short 
of a revolution—the expulsion of the Regent and her 
French company, and the establishment of Protestantism, 
in the Presbyterian form, as the religion of the land. 
Revived in 1581, in the form of a Confession of Faith, 
with the addition of a declaration of loyalty to the King, 
the Covenant was signed by James VI, and confirmed 
the triumph of Presbytery at a moment of apparent 
reaction. When James VI of Scotland became James I 
of England, and still more when his son had assumed the 
double crown, this reaction became more violent; and 
the Covenant of 1638 was the result. In that document 
the signatories, among whom many living Ulstermen may 
find their ancestors, 


‘promise and swear by the great name of the Lord our God 
to continue in the profession and obedience of the said 
religion ; and that we shall defend the same... to the utmost 
of that power which God hath put in our hands, all the days 
of our life. ... We promise and swear that we shall to the 
utmost of our power, with our means and lives, stand to the 
defence of our dread sovereign the King’s Majesty, his person 
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and authority, in the defence and preservation of the foresaid 
true religion, liberties, and laws of the kingdom; as also to 
the mutual defence and assistance, every one of us of another, 
in the same cause of maintaining the true religion and His 
Majesty’s authority ... so that whatsoever shall be done to 
the least of us for that cause shall be taken as done to us all 
in general and to every one of us in particular.’ 


These admirable objects unfortunately proved incom- 
patible. Fidelity to religion could not be combined with 
fidelity to the King; and the outcome was the Scottish 
rebellion, with its consequences, or sequels—the Long 
Parliament, the Irish rebellion, and the Civil War. In 
the crisis of that struggle the principles of the Scottish 
bond were adopted by the English Parliament in the 
Solemn League and Covenant of 1643; and the assistance 
rendered by the Scots turned the scale against the King. 
It is an ominous story, this, of the bond which has given 
a precedent and a model for the Ulster League. 


The Ulster Covenant has already produced certain 
notable results. From the time when, nearly a genera- 
tion ago, the cause of Home Rule was taken up by one 
of the two great parties in the State, it has always been 
felt that the question of Ulster was one of the thorniest 
sections of a very thorny problem; but in the crises of 
1886 and 1893 it did not bulk so large as it does at pre- 
sent. Even a year ago, Nationalists in Ireland and 
Radicals in Great Britain pretended to regard Ulster as 
almost a negligible quantity—at all events as an element 
from which opposition might indeed be expected, but 
whose hostility might be pacified by sops and ‘ safeguards’ 
and practically ignored. The development of the move- 
ment has rudely shaken these vain imaginings. Already, 
in the debates on the first and still more in those on the 
second reading of the Bill, its effects may be clearly 
traced. Of all disputable points in the measure, there 
was none to which speakers more frequently recurred. 
Mr. Churchill, on April 30, regarding the whole question 
with his ‘modern eye,’ treated the opposition of Ulster 
as a serious obstacle, but asked whether citizens, while 
evidently having a right to resist oppression, have a 
right, in the absence of oppression, to resist an Act of 
Parliament which they dislike. Mr Long warned the 
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Government that the Opposition would support Ulster 
in its resistance. Mr Austen Chamberlain confirmed this 
declaration. On May 9, Mr Birrell, in his customary 
vein, attempted to make light of the movement, opining 
that it would fade away as did the resistance to the 
disestablishment of the Irish Church—as if the two crises 
had any real resemblance! Next day, Mr T. W. Russell 
recognised that the attitude of Ulster was the dominant 
fact of the situation, but ridiculed the threats of 
revolt as mere ‘midsummer madness. Mr Bonar Law 
said that to force the loyalists of Ulster into a new con- 
stitution would be ‘an act of tyranny as cruel as had 
ever been perpetrated,’ and asked whether there must 
be bloodshed before the Government recognised the 
determination of Ulster. Mr Asquith, concluding the 
debate, declared that the Government would not be 
deterred from doing what they believed to be just by 
the language of intimidation. 

In the committee stage, the most important debate 
was that on Mr Agar-Robartes’ amendment, to exclude 
the four counties of Antrim, Armagh, Down and London- 
derry from the operation of the Bill. If, argued Mr 
Balfour, Ministers held that Parliament could not 
legislate for Ireland, with what consistency could Home 
Rulers claim to legislate for Ulster? Every argument 
that could be brought forward in favour of Home Rule 
for Ireland could be urged with double force in favour 
of the exemption of Ulster from the rule of an Irish 
Parliament. The amendment was of course defeated, 
but the Government majority fell to69. Since the second 
reading debate, and still more since the passing of Clause 
1, much has happened in Ulster; and the impression 
produced can hardly fail to have its effect on future 
parliamentary discussion. 

During the recess, Mr Churchill vainly strove to dam 
the rising tide in his letter to Sir George Ritchie (‘ Times,’ 
August 12)—an effusion in favour of the maintenance of 
law and order, which contained, it must be allowed, a 
great deal of sound political philosophy, but which came 
oddly from a leading member of a Government which 
legalised disorder in the Trade Disputes Act, and from a 
Minister who, as Home Secretary, cut at the very founda- 
tions of law by casting aspersions upon the judges. 
The correspondence which ensued was interesting, but 
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a more striking symptom of the effect which the 
agitation has produced upon the mind of at least one 
Minister may be found in the speech delivered by Mr 
Churchill at Dundee on September 12. It would not 
be in place here to discuss at length the fanciful scheme 
of federation which Mr Churchill, we will not say advo- 
cated, but at least adumbrated, in this address. A reform 
of the present system of local government by a grouping 
of the County Councils is, perhaps, 2 proposal which 
deserves consideration, as likely to lend greater dignity 
and attractiveness to those bodies and to promote improve- 
ment in the harmonious handling of common questions ; 
but it is absurd to call such glorified County Councils by 
the name of Parliaments, or to bring forward sucha scheme 
as a means of relieving the congestion at Westminster. 
We need only observe that, if Mr Churchill attached any 
serious meaning to his suggestion of such a form of 
‘Home Rule all round’ he should not support a scheme for 
Ireland which could not conceivably be made to tally with 
his idea of local ‘parliaments’ in England. ‘Home Rule 
all round’ must mean similar rights for all local bodies 
on a similar footing; and the outside that could be con- 
ceded to Ireland in such circumstances would be a modest 
scheme of delegation or ‘devolution, which Mr Churchill 
knows the Irish would not accept. Further, if it is right 
that Yorkshire and Lancashire should have separate 
‘parliaments, because, forsooth, their interests differ so 
widely, then, a fortiori, Ulster should have a government 
separate from the rest of Ireland. But the fact is that 
the Midlothian election had just preceded Mr Churchill’s 
visit to his constituents, and that he has had a personal 
experience of the temper of Ulster, at close quarters, 
which the rest of his colleagues have not enjoyed. He 
would hardly have thrown out, in so apparently casual 
a way, these curious suggestions, had he not begun to 
have an inkling that, after all, it might be safer to leave 
Ulster out of his Bill. 

Evidently, then, the Ulster Covenant has already 
produced a serious impression in many minds and on 
some responsible persons.* That is doubtless something 





* Sir Rufus Isaacs, speaking at Edinburgh on Oct. 5, since this article 
was in type, said that ‘the solution they [the Government] sought was an 
Ulster convinced and not an Ulster coerced.’ That is not exactly the 
temper in which the discussion was begun, 
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gained; it has, however, one disadvantage in that it 
tends to distract public attention from the rest of the 
Bill, to cast into the shade the many other objections 
to it, and almost to create the impression that, if only 
the Ulster difficulty could be eliminated, the rest of the 
Bill might be accepted. It would be very unfortunate 
were this to be the case. Moreover, by concentrating 
their forces on the defence of Ulster, the Unionists at 
least make it possible for their opponents to say—and it 
is the sort of argument that ‘goes down’ on party plat- 
forms—that they are using Ulster as a sort of cat’s-paw 
to wreck a Bill against which they can produce little or 
no other serious argument. The absolute contrary is, of 
course, the truth; but unfortunately the present pro- 
minence of the Ulster question has, to some extent, had 
that effect. Now the purpose of the following remarks 
is not to discuss the Bill as a whole; that has sufficiently 
been done. We intend, in spite of these possible objec- 
tions, to confine ourselves to the matter of Ulster, not 
because it is the only thing to discuss, or even, perhaps, 
the most important from the point of view of Great 
Britain, but because it is just now the most prominent, 
and because it can be considered alone. 


With this ominous and louring fact, then, of a coven- 
anted Ulster staring them in the face, the Government 
are to carry out their self-imposed task of forcing the 
Home Rule Bill through the House of Commons, and 
ultimately—-whatever the House of Lords may do—of 
passing it into law. Are they likely to succeed? Will 
they stake their existence on succeeding? Of all trades, 
that of political vaticination is perhaps the most unprofit- 
able ; of all prophets, your political prophet is most liable 
to error. And yet some attempt to forecast the future 
is necessary if we are to form a judgment on the Ulster 
movement ; for it is with the primary object of preventing 
the passage of the Bill that the movement has been 
undertaken. Were its passage certain, the rebellion 
which, according to the Covenanters, that event will 
entail would bear a very different aspect from that which 
it now bears, as only the uncertain outcome of a struggle 
which, it is doubtless sincerely hoped, may not lead toa 
rebellion at all, What, then, is the position of things, 
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and what conclusions as to the prospects of the Bill may 
we venture to form ? 

To begin with, the Government is pledged to carry 
through the Bill. The Parliament Act was passed and 
the ancient constitution overthrown with this as a 
primary object; and Ministers hold power solely on 
condition of doing their best to achieve success. A 
breach of the pledge given to the Nationalists would 
at once deal an irreparable blow to their reputation 
and prestige, and shatter the very foundation of their 
power. But Home Rule does not stand alone; there 
are other items in the Radical programme—the reform 
of the House of Lords, a Radical reform of the franchise, 
Welsh Disestablishment, further attacks upon the owners 
of land, and heaven knows what besides. To these 
measures it was pretty certain the House of Lords would 
offer stout opposition; and for their sake also the veto 
of the Upper House was destroyed. But to carry out 
such a programme requires the extension of the life of 
the present Parliament to its utmost limits; an earlier 
dissolution—if by any means it can be avoided—is 
unthinkable, for, even under the Parliament Act, a 
premature close would mean the abandonment of at 
least a large part of the programme. Nor can it be 
maintained that the Government would gain anything 
by appealing to the country on a formulated programme 
rather than on one accomplished. A bird in the hand 
is worth two in the bush. Why, when they have the 
power to carry out their plans and to complete the 
revolution which they have begun, with the instrument 
they now have in hand, should they put everything to 
the hazard of a general election? And, in such a trial, 
where would the advantage lie—with a Ministry which 
had actually enfranchised some millions of new electors 
and abolished the plural voter, or with a Ministry which 
could only promise to do these things ? 

It appears to be believed by many optimistic Con- 
servatives, it is loudly proclaimed by some, that Ministers 
are losing their hold upon the country, that the Coalition 
is breaking up, that the rank and file of the party are 
becoming mutinous or indifferent—in short, that, from 
one cause or another or from all together, the Ministry 
is doomed, and will be forced to resign or dissolve before 
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its term is out. We confess we fail to see sufficient 
ground for these hopes and prognostications. Let us 
briefly examine these supposed cracks in the Radical 
armour, these pitfalls and stumbling-blocks that portend 
disaster. What causes are likely to upset the present 
Government within the next two years? 

The bye-elections have undoubtedly shown some 
change of feeling in the electorate; but nothing is 
more deceptive than bye-elections. The state of mind 
in which voters go to the polls on such occasions is very 
different from that in which they face the grand inquest 
of a general election; and it is by no means clear that 
the Government has suffered more loss in recent contests 
than generally falls to the lot of a party in power. 
Manchester was, no doubt, a serious blow; but not much 
comfort can be drawn from Midlothian, where, but for 
the split vote, the Radical candidate would probably have 
won by a large, if reduced, majority. It is not im- 
probable that, as Mr Churchill said at Lochee, Midlothian 
will ‘come home again’ at a general election—nay, it 
is pretty certain, if Liberals can come to terms with 
Labour; and the same may be said of other constitu- 
encies. Even at the worst, it takes a great many 
bye-elections to pull down a normal majority of 100 
so far as sensibly to weaken a party in power; and 
nothing but a revulsion of feeling far greater than any 
that has hitherto manifested itself will suffice to force 
Ministers to dissolve before their time. There is no 
change in public opinion, so far, comparable to that 
which was apparent before the election of 1906; and, 
in spite of that change, the Unionist Government held 
on almost to the utmost limit, and that too with no such 
inducements to the retention of office as must influence 
the present Ministry. The hopes, then, that are built 
upon the results of bye-elections, so far as results as yet 
have gone, are likely, we fear, to prove vain. 

The weakest point of the Coalition appears to be the 
Labour party. From the point of view of Labour, there 
are no doubt not a few grounds for dissatisfaction. The 
promise that appeared in such a measure as the Trade 
Disputes Act has, at least to some extent, failed; payment 
of members is not regarded as by any means a substitute 
for the total reversal of the Osborne judgment; the 
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employment of the military in the railway and coal- 
strikes, carefully restricted as it was, has been the theme 
of violent protests ; the Minimum Wage Act has turned 
out, for many colliers, a gross deception; even in the 
dock-strike the conduct of the Government appeared, 
at least to Mr Tillett and his unfortunate followers, 
unsympathetic if not actively hostile. The fruits of 
this dissatisfaction have shown themselves in the recent 
determination of the Labour party to put pressure on 
the Government by setting up their own candidates in 
various constituencies where they had little or no chance 
of success ; and this policy is likely to be continued until 
Ministers give way and carry out the behests of the 
Labour party. Some elections have thus been lost; it 
is probable that others will follow suit ; but how much 
does this really mean? Many signs appear to show that 
the parliamentary representatives of Labour have lost, 
rather than gained, influence during the last two or 
three years. The failure of the general strike and the 
disappointing results of more partial efforts may have 
tended to produce some return to a belief in parlia- 
mentary methods, the weakening of which was shown 
in the strikes themselves; but the rift between the men 
and their officials is still wide, the struggle between old 
and new leaders, old and new aims and methods, is still 
acute, and there is a general lack of cohesion which 
tends to weaken the party and lessen tke chance of its 
speedily acquiring a position of self-efficiency and inde- 
pendence. In these conditions, how can the Labour 
party in the House of Commons—for that is the point— 
desert the Liberal Government? Labour leaders may 
not like their allies, but between them and the Opposi- 
tion they can hardly hesitate. They have nothing to 
gain by overthrowing the present Ministry; and on 
critical occasions they will continue to vote Radical, 
because they must. 

As to the rank and file of the party, there have no 
doubt been symptoms of a difficulty in keeping them up 
to the mark. The Government majority has on several 
occasions sunk to an abnormally low figure, but there 
has been nothing which could be called a ‘near shave,’ 
and in all the really important divisions, except that 
referred to above (p. 563), it has been well maintained 
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Such difficulty as the Whips have had to meet does not 
appear greater than what has always to be met towards 
the end of a long and trying session; and, though there 
have been one or two manifestations of independence or 
even desertions—such as that of Mr Martin in the com- 
mittee stage, the amendment moved by Mr Agar-Robartes, 
and a letter recently published from ‘ C. R.’—such isolated 
cases, even if more of them occur, can make little differ- 
ence. There is, in short, no sign of anything like wide- 
spread dissatisfaction, still less of anything like a ‘cave.’ 
No doubt, if indifference or dislike or the fear of ultimate 
consequences spreads widely in the party, there may 
come a day when the Government will find itself in a 
minority ; but it would be an absurd stretch of optimism 
to look forward confidently to such an event. 

Lastly, there are the Irish Nationalists. They hold 
the key of the situation; and it is a strange and deplor- 
able outcome of our parliamentary institutions that 
places the government of Great Britain, in a sense, 
in the hands of Mr Redmond. The Ministry holds 
office by his permission; at any moment he could over- 
throw it; and there can be no doubt that he would 
do so at once if there were any sign of its yielding on 
the question of Home Rule. But it must not be for- 
gotten that, if Ministers are, to use a homely phrase, ‘in 
a cleft stick, the Nationalists are in a not much more 
comfortable position. If the Government is dependent 
on them, they are equally dependent on the Government. 
They have a better chance now of attaining their supreme 
object than they ever had before, and they are not likely 
to throw it away. For this reason they voted, though 
with much reluctance, for the Budget of 1909, and have 
accepted, with disciplined unanimity, a Home Rule Bill, 
many provisions of which, such as those touching the 
Constabulary and the Customs, must have been pro- 
foundly distasteful to them. So long as Ministers keep 
the Home Rule flag flying, it is not from the Nationalists 
that they have any defection to fear. 


The upshot of these considerations is that the Govern- 
ment will, so far as can now be foreseen, retain office for 
at least two years more, and will carry the Home Rule 
Bill some time in the year 1914. This at least seems 
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probable; no one can deny that it is possible; and the 
bare possibility is a matter of the gravest concern. If 
so deplorable an event takes place, what is to happen 
next? What form is it likely that resistance to Home 
Rule will take? It has been declared in Ulster that the 
supporters of the Covenant will take no part in any 
election to a parliament in Dublin. That indeed might 
have been assumed; it is the least the Covenanters can 
do. Will they go further and endeavour to prevent any 
elections taking place in the districts under their control ? 
They may do so; and, if they make the attempt, violent 
collisions may well occur. But, in any case, neither the 
abstention of the Covenanters, nor even the successful 
obstruction of elections in the four counties, will prevent 
the Irish Parliament from meeting and proceeding with 
its work. The ordinary processes of law will have to be 
carried on in Belfast. Will the population of that city 
recognise judges holding their commissions under a Home 
Rule Lord Lieutenant, and receiving salaries from an 
Irish Exchequer? If not, will they appoint their own? 
and if so, will lawyers of reputation consent to serve? 
The peace of Ulster will require police. Presumably the 
local police will be under the control of whatever pro- 
visional government may be set up, and will do its 
bidding. At all events, judges and law-courts and police 
may be improvised, and contributions or taxes may be 
levied to defray the cost of these and other services. 
With local rates and taxes there need be no serious 
difficulty. But general taxation, taxation voted by an 
Irish parliament, will, we are assured, be resisted. Of 
course. To refuse the payment of taxes is the most 
primitive and obvious way of protesting against illegal 
authority. But what taxes? It will be somewhat diffi- 
cult to distinguish between Imperial and Irish taxes 
under the Bill; but apart from this, since the Imperial 
Government is to undertake the ‘collection’ of taxes (a 
‘reserved service, probably in view of this very emer- 
gency) for six years, a refusal of taxation may bring the 
provisional government of Ulster into direct and speedy 
collision with the executive in London. MrT. W. Russell, 
speaking on the second reading of the Bill (May 9), made 
little of the threat to refuse taxes, on the ground that 
73 per cent, of Ulster taxation is indirect. To enforce 
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a self-denying ordinance on Irishmen in regard to whisky 
and tobacco would no doubt be difficult; but, in the 
circumstances, the authorities might close the whisky- 
shops. They might go so far as to lay hands on the 
customs duties levied in the port of Belfast, though this 
would of course land them at once in a conflict with His 
Majesty's Government. Apart from indirect taxation, 
the income tax and other direct levies might be refused ; 
and the loss of even 27 per cent. of Ulster taxation would 
be likely to throw into utter confusion so delicately 
balanced a financial arrangement as that contemplated 
by the Bill. The Irish Government, mustering all its 
resources, will have no money to spare. 

Many, then, are the openings for violent collision, if 
once an Irish parliament is set up and Ulster remains 
firm; and such a collision is not likely to be long delayed. 
Even if the rest of Ireland could do without Ulster, the 
one really wealthy and prosperous community across the 
Channel—which, by the confession of the Nationalists 
themselves, it cannot—an Irish parliament which sub- 
mitted to such an amputation would be laughed to scorn, 
and would speedily lose control of its own supporters. 
Nor could a Liberal Government in London allowits own 
creation to be flouted and lamed with impunity. It may 
be argued that Ulster could be brought to heel by means 
of a general boycott. But is this likely? What little of 
the produce of Catholic Ireland is consumed in Ulster 
she could easily purchase elsewhere; on the other hand, 
Catholic Ireland buys but a very small proportion of 
what is produced in Ulster. Considering the variety and 
character of her activities and the range of her trade, 
considering also how many sympathisers she would find 
in this country, an effective boycott of Ulster is out of 
the question. Reprisals on Unionists and Protestants in 
other parts of Ireland would only embitter the resist- 
ance of Ulster, establish the ground of her apprehensions, 
and alienate sympathy in this country. 

There would, then, be no means of coercing Ulster, if 
a vigorous and united resistance were offered, save force. 
This would naturally be applied, in the first instance, by 
the Irish Constabulary. But this splendid body of men, 
to almost all intents and purposes a disciplined army, 
consists largely of Ulstermen and Protestants, or both. 
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It is doubtful if the Constabulary could be relied on for 
such a purpose; it is certain that it would enter on the 
service without any of the requisite zeal. Behind the 
Constabulary would be the army; but to the army 
the same doubts apply. We can hardly suppose that 
any English Government would venture to employ the 
forces of the Crown in coercing loyalists in Ulster. 
Mr Bonar Law has said that any Ministry adopting 
such a measure would be lynched. This is a picturesque 
expression; but it would certainly be impeached; and 
no Government, whatever its recklessness or obstinacy, 
could withstand the horror and indignation that would 
be aroused. 

We are therefore within sight of what is really rebel- 
lion. It is futile, or worse, to make a jest of Ulster’s 
preparations, and to sneer at the promises of armed 
assistance which have already been given, and would— 
if the worst came to the worst—be, at least to some 
extent, fulfilled. We can easily imagine that the gay 
courtiers at Whitehall made a jest of the Scottish 
Covenant in 1638, and scoffingly protested that its sup- 
porters would never dare to put it to the touch. We 
know how grievously they were undeceived. That Ulster- 
men are determined to go all lengths is clear, if words 
mean anything at all. ‘In no spirit of aggression,’ said 
Sir Edward Carson on Sept. 27, ‘in no spirit of ascendancy, 
we will follow out the Covenant to the very end, what- 
ever the consequences. . . . We will take no unnecessary 
steps, but we will shrink from no necessary steps.’ 

The movement has recently received the support of 
the ministers and congregations of the various Pro- 
testant churches in Ulster—the Presbyterian, the Metho- 
dist, the Episcopalian—acting in their corporate capacity, 
in full consciousness of what may lie ahead. What is 
more—and this is perhaps the gravest fact of all— 
the Covenant, with all that it implies, has now been 
publicly sanctioned by the leaders of the Unionist party, 
Mr Bonar Law, Mr Balfour, Mr Walter Long, Mr Austen 
Chamberlain, Lord Lansdowne, Lord Londonderry, Lord 
Curzon, Lord Selborne, Lord Balfour of Burleigh, Lord 
Hugh and Lord Robert Cecil, and others. The leader 
of the Opposition said, in his place in the House of 
Commons, ‘If the Government attempt under existing 
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conditions to drive the people of Ulster by force from 
the protection of the House of Commons and British 
law, I can imagine no means too strong for the people of 
Ulster to take to prevent it.’ And in his letter, published 
in the ‘Times,’ Sept. 28, he wrote: ‘I am in a position to 
assure the people of Ulster that in this struggle they do 
not stand alone, but can rely upon the support of the 
whole Unionist party.’ 


Rebellion, then, being in prospect, and rebellion backed 
ky what Mr Bonar Law accurately styles ‘the largest 
party in the House of Commons, let us examine the 
arguments by which the leaders seek to justify so serious 
astep. Some of these arguments we may find to be of little 
force except as catch-words or war-cries adapted to be 
dinned into the ears of excited men and to stir the 
passions of prejudiced audiences, while others will be 
difficult to meet in the light of cooler reason. 

In the first place it is said that the preliminaries of 
the Home Rule Bill and the methods by which its passage 
was rendered possible, more especially the steps by which 
the Parliament Act was passed, will deprive a Home Rule 
Act of any real or moral authority. Such an Act, argue 
many of its opponents, will have become law by the use 
of unscrupulous tactics, amounting to fraud and even 
treason, which deprive it of any real sanction and justify 
the best of citizens in refusing to obey it. Mr Bonar 
Law, in his reply to Mr Churchill’s letter to Sir George 
Ritchie (‘ Times,’ Aug. 13), wrote as follows: 


‘The Government, by a course of political trickery of which 
no member of ‘that Government in his private life could 
possibly have been guilty, have manceuvred themselves into a 
position in which they thought .. . that they could carry 
Home Rule, as part of the bargain by which they bought 
their Budget, not only without the consent, but, as they 
well know, against the will of the majority of the electors of 
the United Kingdom. They won the election by parading the 
preamble of the Parliament Bill, by pledging themselves to a 
reform of the Second Chamber. That pledge was, as the 
Prime Minister told us, “a debt of honour.” They have re- 
pudiated that debt. . . . At the election, also, as the result of 
which they claim the right to carry Home Rule, they carefully 
concealed from the electors that Home Rule was an issue ; and 
2Q2 
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all the leading members of the Government, including the 
Irish Secretary, omitted any reference to the subject in their 
election addresses. Can anyone pretend that this omission 
was accidental? Can anyone doubt that it [the warning] was 
omitted deliberately because they were afraid openly to avow 
their intentions? By means such as these the Government 
have established a dictatorship; but it is only a paper dic- 
tatorship, and it will fall to pieces when it is resisted.’ 


Lord Hugh Cecil, in his reply to Mr Churchill (‘ Times,’ 
August 19), after putting, with much force, what he calls 
‘the old case’ against Home Rule, continued : 


‘To this is now added the further consideration that Home 
Rule cannot have the moral authority of a true law. It will 
not be passed by King, Lords and Commons, but without the 
assent of the House of Lords. Neither will it have received 
the approval of the people; for, while men dispute whether 
the Government did or did not act fairly in the matter at the 
last election, no one can seriously maintain that the electors 
generally voted upon Home Rule or consciously approved it. 
Finally, Home Rule can come upon the Statute-book only in 
consequence of last August’s actof treason. Itis high treason 
to subvert the power of either House of Parliament by an 
unconstitutional abuse of the prerogative. The Parliament 
Act was therefore passed by treason; and Bills carried under 
its provisions must bear the same taint. They will not be 
true laws, but the mere decrees of a treasonable faction.’ 


Sir Edward Carson, speaking at Londonderry on 
September 22, said that: 


‘The Parliament Act was beginning to be found out. It was 
the greatest act of treason that had ever been recorded in 
history. It was not simply treason to the King, it was 
treason to the democracy over which the King ruled, for it 
had withdrawn from the democracy the questions which the 
democracy alone could decide.’ 


Lord Robert Cecil, in his letter approving the Covenant 
(‘ Times,’ September 27), says : 


‘The present Government are mere usurpers. They have im- 
posed themselves on the country by coercing the Crown, by 
destroying the House of Lords, by deluding the electorate. 
With powers obtained by such means they are now trying to 
subject one of the most loyal and most prosperous com- 
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munities in the Empire to the domination of those whose 
history has been a continuous record of incompetence and 
treason.’ 


Even Mr Balfour says (‘ Times,’ September 28): 


‘The present Government has not been squeamish. No con- 
stitutional principle, no parliamentary tradition, has been 
allowed for one instant to imperil the stability of that un- 
hallowed coalition on which their power depends.’ 


Compared with his cousins and Sir Edward Carson, 
Mr Balfour is, as usual, mild; but his reflections amount 
to much the same thing, except that he does not actually 
charge the Government with high treason. The history 
of the Parliament Act, so far as it is known outside the 
innermost circle, is fresh in our minds. What actually 
passed between the Crown and the Cabinet is not known ; 
it has been, and can only be, surmised. Does the evidence 
before us justify us in calling it treasonable ? ‘ Coercing 
the Crown’ is a vague if striking phrase; but what 
evidence is there of any ‘coercion’ beyond what was 
practised in 1832? We do not know what pledges were 
asked or given in the autumn of 1910, nor even if any 
were asked or given. All we know—if we may trust 
Lord Morley and others, whose veracity even Lord Hugh 
Cecil would hardly call in question—is that after the 
election of December 1910 the Government had an 
assurance that, if necessary, a number of peers would be 
created, sufficient to overbear the resistance of the Upper 
House; and in the face of this threat the Lords—and we 
have no doubt they were right—yielded, as they yielded 
in 1832. Had the assurance not been given, and had 
Ministers in consequence resigned, it is obvious that, 
with a Parliament constituted as is the present body, the 
King’s government could not have been carried on. 

Such powers as the Government received are a recog- 
nised part of the Constitution, used rarely, it is true, and 
to be used only in the greatest emergencies; but, if Mr 
Asquith and his colleagues were guilty of treason in 
1910-11, then Harley and Bolingbroke in 1713, or at least 
Lord Grey and his colleagues in 1832, were equally guilty 
of treason. Sir Edward Carson, in his rhetorical vein, 
charges the Government with treason, not only to the 
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Crown but to the democracy. Lord Hugh Cecil makes the 
same charges in similar words. This sort of thing may 
pass muster ona platform, but we are convinced that 
Sir Edward would not have argued thus in a court of 
law. No measure ever passed in this country was, in our 
opinion, more disastrous than the Parliament Act; but 
wherein lies the treason—trahison, betrayal—to the 
democracy? Whatever may be said of the Home Rule 
Bill in this respect—and we shall deal with that im- 
mediately—no one can say that the abolition of the 
veto of the House of Lords was not before the people in 
December 1910; and a Government pledged to introduce 
it was returned to power by a large majority—not indeed 
a majority of English electors, but a majority of the 
electors of Great Britain and Ireland; which is all that 
constitutionally counts. 

Where, then, is the treason to the democracy? It is 
a pity, to say the least of it, to throw out such charges 
if they cannot be supported. As for the accusations of 
unfairness, unscrupulousness and the like, this Govern- 
ment may be more unscrupulous, as it is certainly more 
reckless, than any that has preceded it; but such 
vilification is the common stock-in-trade of all parties out 
of place; and no party can claim, in all its actions, a 
monopoly of scruple. It is the fashion on all public 
platforms to hold up opponents to all manner of obloquy, 
and with the masses, with out-and-out partisans, it seems 
to pay; but it is a regrettable feature of democratic 
government and cannot appeal to thoughtful men. 
Political opinions will always differ; political and other 
interests will often clash; but we have no right, without 
absolute proof, to blacken the characters of political 
opponents. We may, as we do, think the continuance of 
the present Government disastrous to the State; we may 
hold the Home Rule Bill to be all that is bad; but we 
need not assume that its supporters are all rogues and 
villains, or refuse to recognise that they too may be 
actuated by honest moral convictions. 

Much, again, is made of the famous preamble to the 
Parliament Act, with its promise of a speedy reform 
of the House of Lords—‘It will brook no delay,’ were 
Mr Asquith’s words. Now it appears to be supposed that, 
if the composition of the Upper House were altered in 
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consonance with the views of the Government, its so-called 
right of veto would be restored. But is this clear? Is 
it even probable? The inference may find some founda- 
tion in phrases let fall during the discussion ; but no such 
promise was given. The Government are no doubt 
pledged to a reform of the House of Lords; and the 
pledge is, as Mr Bonar Law says, ‘unredeemed.’ But 
Ministers took care not to pledge themselves to carry out 
such a reform within any specified date ; and there is still 
time for them to redeem the pledge within the duration 
of the present Parliament. Why, in any case, should we 
be in a hurry to see the Government bring forward their 
scheme for a reform of the Upper House? Is it likely 
that it would be such a scheme as would satisfy the 
Conservative party? Far from it; it is only too likely 
to be some scheme which would produce the same result 
as the creation of five hundred peers, and secure them a 
permanent majority in the Second Chamber.* It is a 
mistake to press the Government on this score; and it 
is too early to charge them with dishonouring an in- 
definite pledge. The longer they defer its redemption, 
the better ; in the interval we shall at least have a House 
of Lords from which, even with no power but that.of delay, 
some protection, if but temporary, may be hoped. In 
any case, the failure to carry out the intention expressed 
in the preamble to the Parliament Act cannot be held to 
invalidate that Act itself, or to deprive of legal force 
any other Act passed under its provisions. There was 
nothing in the Act to say that, until the intention of the 
preamble was realised, the Act should not be valid. It 
is true that the statements of the Government were 
ambiguous; they may have been deceptive, and even— 
grant for the sake of argument—intended to be so. But 
we fought the Bill on its merits, or rather demerits, apart 
from the question of ulterior reform; and it would be 
absurd to say that any appreciable number of hesitating 
electors were induced to accept it by virtue of a preamble, 
the fulfilment of which would only heighten its disastrous 


effects. 
A third argument against the moral validity of a 





* Only too ample confirmation of this argument may be found in a 
speech delivered by Mr Asquith at Ladybank, on Oct. 5, since this article 
was in type (see ‘Times,’ Oct. 7). 
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Home Rule Act is based on the fact that Home Rule was 
not made an issue at the last general election. There is 
therefore, it is argued, no‘ mandate’ such as would justify 
the Government in passing their Bill into law without a 
fresh appeal to the nation. Now, that such an appeal is 
highly desirable, and that without it a Home Rule Act is 
not likely to stand for long, is certainly true; but to say 
that a different proceeding would be unconstitutional is 
going beyond the fact. The election address of Ministers, 
it is true, avoided any direct reference to Home Rule; 
and Mr Asquith made no announcement on the subject till 
half-way through the election, when the future result 
was fairly clear. It would be difficult to deny that the 
Government were guilty of sharp practice—or, shall we 
say, of an Ananias-like withholding of the truth ?—in this 
indefensible reserve. But, after all, what difference did 
it make? The Parliament Bill, on which, in the main, the 
election was fought, had the solution of the Irish question 
as its principal object. Everyone knew that, if Ministers 
returned to office, and passed—as they were bound to do— 
the Parliament Bill into law, the first use they would 
make of their new powers would be to pass a Home Rule 
Bill. Surely no warning was needed of their intention. 
The fact that the promise, given in 1906, not to introduce 
proposals for Home Rule, was omitted in 1910, was 
sufficient to indicate their programme. And, if a warning 
were needed, it was surely supplied by the speeches 
of Opposition candidates. The Liberal party, as a whole, 
has been pledged to Home Rule for a quarter of a 
century; most of its members, if not all, regard it as a 
panacea for the Irish malady; it must have been perfectly 
clear that a Liberal Government would attempt, as soon 
as possible, to solve the question in this way. That being 
so, it is impossible to believe that such silence as there 
was—and it was by no means complete—made any 
appreciable difference in the results of the election. 
Apart from this, the theory of a ‘mandate’ may very 
easily be pressed too far. A few years ago it had not been 
heard of. It would have been disdainfully rejected by 
Edmund Burke. Since the Septennial Act was passed, it 
has never till recently been maintained that it is incum- 
bent on a body of men soliciting office to declare their full 
programme before the voters go to the polls; and if, for 
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obvious reasons, they have generally done so, this has not 
been held to debar them from adding to the programme 
as occasion arose. The election of 1900 was fought almost 
solely with reference to the question of the Boer War. 
Had the theory been then regarded as binding, it would 
have been hard to defend the Education Act of 1904. 

Finally—while we are dealing with arguments of this 
kind—it is maintained that, be the history of the Bill and 
the methods by which it will be passed what they may, 
no great constitutional change like that proposed can be 
regarded as possessing real authority until it has been 
ratified by the people at large, either through a general 
election or in some other more direct way. But the 
necessity of submitting grave constitutional changes to 
the nation, by way of a'general election, after they are 
passed by Parliament, is not part of the Constitution ; 
it is not even in the theory or practice of the Constitu- 
tion. The Reform Acts of 1832, 1867 and 1884 were not 
so submitted to the people; nor was the Disestablishment 
of the Irish Church, nor the payment of members. The 
Referendum may be worthy of introduction; we believe 
that, under present conditions, it is; but the Referendum 
is, as yet, only a proposal. It would be well if our con- 
stitutional practice were otherwise; but we have to deal 
with facts as they are and political practice as it is in this 
country. Doubtless an Act of Parliament so submitted 
and sanctioned would acquire a degree of moral force 
very different from what this Act is likely to obtain; but 
so long as the theory of the Constitution and of repre- 
sentative government is what it is now held to be, such a 
proceeding cannot be declared necessary. We may blame 
the authors of the Bill for their reckless obstinacy ; we 
may foresee all sorts of dangers as likely to arise from 
it; we may even—and with fairness—charge them with 
cowardice or with a lack of confidence in the people 
whose representatives they profess to be; but we cannot 
charge them with illegal or even unconstitutional action 
in declining the ordeal. 

Weare, then, reluctantly driven to the conclusion that 
arguments of this kind admit of damaging replies, and, 
in our opinion, cannot be maintained. They are only, 
so to speak, outworks of the fortress, which in reality 
hamper its defence; and they should be abandoned. 
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Cumulatively, we allow, so far as these arguments are 
based on facts, they form a serious gravamen against the 
Government, and justify—apart from the contents of 
the measure—strenuous opposition to the Home Rule 
Bill; they would not, we submit, afford adequate 
justification for refusing obedience, should it become 
law. Moreover, they are arguments that apply, so far 
as they have weight, to the Bill as a whole, and to the 
Parliament Act as well; and, if they are held to justify 
the attitude of Ulster towards Home Rule, they must 
equally be held to justify armed resistance on the part 
of Unionists in general to the Parliament Act. We 
have not observed that anyone, so far, has pressed the 
conclusion to this length. 


But is no other justification for the Ulster Covenant 
to be found? Far from it. In the injuries which the 
Bill is likely to inflict on the kingdom at large, and, we 
believe, on Ireland in particular, Ulster will have to bear 
her share; but she is peculiarly affected by it. She has 
special grievances to urge, special reasons for resistance, 


and a special justification for the steps she is taking or is 
likely to take. In handling these we are on surer ground. 

In the first place, Ulster is justified in maintaining 
that a people cannot be rightly transferred from its 
chosen allegiance to another which it detests. The 
parallel case brought forward by Lord Hugh Cecil in his 
reply to Mr Churchill affords a true analogy. 


‘Suppose’ (he said) ‘it were proposed to take Venice and its 
province from Italy and hand it back to Austria. Would not 
the Venetians be right to resist ; would not the other Italians 
be right to help them? But the people of Belfast hate the 
government of the new nation that Home Rule is to create as 
much as the people of Venice hate the government of Austria. 
The Ulstermen are content with their present government 
and nationality ; why should they be driven out? ... If the 
United Kingdom is indeed to be cut into two nations, may 
they not choose to which they will belong? ... By the right 
that Venice clings to Italy, by the same right Belfast may 
cling to Britain ; and every lover of liberty must support her 
claim.’ 


Such a transference may take place, and often has 
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taken place, as the result of war; in this way Alsace and 
Lorraine were torn from France; but even in these 
circumstances the transfer did not, outside Germany, 
meet with widespread approval, though there was more 
to be said for it, on several counts, than there is to be 
said for-the transfer of Ulster. It has also sometimes 
taken place in peace. At the Congress of Vienna the 
Powers united Norway with Sweden, and Belgium with 
Holland; but neither of these transfers has stood the test 
of time. On the other hand, when Savoy and Nice were 
separated from Italy and ceded to France, the provinces 
were allowed to declare their preference by plebiscite ; 
and both voted by large majorities for the change. 
This was not the case when Poland was partitioned, and 
we need not indicate the results. Persia appears to be 
threatened with a somewhat similar partition; and we 
cannot but find some inconsistency in those Radical 
papers which protest so loudly against a policy which 
they attribute—probably with little reason—to Sir 
Edward Grey, while they as warmly advocate the same 
disregard of a people’s wishes much nearer home. Again, 
why did so many good Liberals vehemently protest 
against the Boer War, except on the ground that it was 
an attempt to change by force the independence of a 
little people into allegiance to the British Empire? It is 
hard to see the consistency of this plea with any defence 
for the coercion of Ulster. 

Again, on any theory of government save that of 
Divine Right, obedience to the State and its decrees is 
conditional on protection by the State. The recognition 
of a law-making authority is dependent on the main- 
tenance of law and, in a constitutional state, of liberty. 
If the State withdraws from its obligations or hands 
over an individual or a community to the tender mercies 
of another authority, then the individual or the com- 
munity has a right to withdraw from its obedience. By 
the Home Rule Bill the Parliament of Great Britain 
withdraws its protection, in any real sense, from loyalist 
Ulster; and Ulster is thus released from its obligation to 
obey the Parliament of Great Britain. The theory of the 
Social Contract may be historically unfounded; but it 
nevertheless correctly represents the basis of the relation 
between ruler and subject. The attitude of Ulster may 
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be defended, from this point of view, by an appeal to a 
natural sense of justice and established political theory. 

Further, if Ireland, as a whole, has a right to demand 
self-government, on the ground that she is distinct from 
England, inhabited by a people differing in race, religion 
and habits, with special interests not understood, or even 
liable to selfish neglect, on this side of the Channel, then, 
a fortiori, Ulster has a right to demand a government 
separate from that of the rest of Ireland. We are 
speaking here, of course, as elsewhere, not of the whole 
province of Ulster, but of that part which for the present 
engrosses the name—the four north-eastern counties 
where the Protestant religion prevails. This community 
differs from the rest of Ireland in race, religion, interests 
and habits ; it differs more from Kerry or Mayo than do 
any two English counties or any two groups of English 
counties from each other. Ireland is one in no true sense 
of the word, except geographically. She was one, perhaps, 
before the Danish and Norman conquests, or before the 
Scoto-English colonisation of Ulster ; she has never been 
so since thatevent. And the striking fact is that, whereas 
the Danish and Norman elements have melted into the 
mass of the Irish people, becoming, as the old phrase ran, 
‘ Hibernis ipsis Hiberniores,’ the Ulster immigrants have, 
in the main, continued to be a race and a community 
apart, resisting absorption, and strengthened in their 
isolation by fundamental differences and by the memories, 
bitter or triumphant, of the past. Whatever arguments, 
then, may be adduced for granting Home Rule to the 
Ireland that demands it, the same may be advanced with 
at least equal force against imposing Home Rule on the 
Ireland which does not, or for retaining the latter within 
the Union in which she desires to remain, and with 
which she is, in race, religion, interests and habits, 
intimately connected. 

The conditions and relations, then, being what they 
are, it would be the height of injustice to force this 
community under a parliament in which they would 
form a hopeless minority. The total number of members 
in the projected Irish House of Commons is 164; the 
representatives of the four counties, with all their wealth 
and teeming population, are to number 39—less than 
one-fourth of the whole. What chance is there, under 
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such conditions, for due regard being paid to their 
interests, their happiness, or even their safety? It may 
be replied that an Irish parliament will have its parties 
or factions ; and that a strong and united body of 39 men 
would, by astute disposition of its weight and favour, be 
able to enforce recognition and protect itself. Doubtless 
there will be factions in Dublin, and fierce ones; when 
were there not? But on occasions when the interests of 
Ulster clash with those of Celtic Ireland, the factions 
would—so far as history teaches—lay aside their rancour 
and unite against the common foe. In such cases what 
chance would Ulster have against a permanent and over- 
whelming majority of men, almost exclusively Roman 
Catholics, elected in a proportion of four to one (the 
county members number 128, the borough and university 
members 36) by peasants, and the rest by shopkeepers 
and workmen, but all equally under the thumb of 
terrorist organisations such as the Ancient Order of 
Hibernians, or of the priesthood ? 

But, we are told, there are ample safeguards for 
the minority. The so-called safeguards are mere waste 
paper. It is not probable that the Imperial Parliament 
will be able to keep its eyes fixed on the proceedings of 
its rival in Dublin, still less on the action of an Irish 
executive ; and, if it did, it could not really control them. 
It is easy enough for administration to evade or supple- 
ment the law, for a bureaucracy to outwit a legislature, 
even its own—we have seen some striking examples 
recently on this side the Channel. Neither the Imperial 
Parliament nor the British Ministry will have any effec- 
tive control over an Irish executive, which could always 
paralyse it by the threat of resignation—a step that 
would make the government of Ireland impossible. 
Not long ago, such a measure taken in little Natal 
reduced the Home Government to impotence; the 
mere threat in Ireland would suffice. The only‘available 
remedy would be to repeal the Home Rule Act; but a 
Liberal British Ministry would never take such a step, 
and even a Unionist Government would probably have 
to wink at a great deal before proceeding to such an 
extreme. As for the Irish ‘Senate,’ a pretty bulwark it 
would make against tyranny, nominated as its forty 
members are to be, after the original appointments, ‘on 
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the advice of the Executive Committee,’ that is, of Mr 
Redmond, or Mr Dillon, or Mr Devlin, or whoever may 
be at the head of the Irish Ministry. But we need not 
dwell on the ‘safeguards’ of imperial supremacy, or the 
bulwarks against the tyranny of an Irish majority; they 
have already been sufficiently riddled. Moreover, a com- 
pulsory union, under such conditions, would be not only 
a crime but a blunder. An Ulster coerced would be to 
the rest of Ireland what Poland is to Russia, only 
tenfold worse, because proportionately ten times as 
powerful. The result would inevitably be the bank- 
ruptecy and ruin of Home Rule. 

The temptations to abuse power, especially power 
recently acquired, are always great; in the case of an 
Irish executive, supported by an omnipotent majority, 
they would be well-nigh irresistible. It is true that the 
Irish Nationalists, as a body, are no fools; we have only 
too good evidence of their astuteness and ability. They 
would be well aware that there is a point where even 
Liberal principles and the Nonconformist conscience 
would, if fully informed, draw the line; but the induce- 
ments to go as near the line as possible, to satisfy the 
more voracious and clamorous among their followers— 
the ‘ physical force’ party on the one hand, the Roman 
Curia on the other—would be very strong. An Irish 
Ministry would not be likely to assail openly the religion 
of; Ulster, but it could apply a practical boycott, re- 
fusing to admit Protestants to places of honour and 
emolument under the Government; and strong pressure 
would be put upon it to do so. Irish Ministers are not 
likely to lay special taxes upon Ulster, or ruin its 
industry; they would not kill the goose that is to lay 
their golden eggs; but they can easily so arrange their 
taxation as to fall more heavily on Ulster than on other 
parts of Ireland. They can favour agriculture rather 
than manufacture; they can impose restrictions which 
would prejudice the trade of Ulster wherever it comes 
into competition, for instance, with that of Cork or 
Dublin. And they would feel a strong inclination to 
such measures, for what is wealthy Ulster to be there 
for, except to pay for impoverished Clare and Limerick ? 
Roads and light railways, docks and harbours, will have 
to be made, bogs drained, rivers canalised, trade and 
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manufacture fostered, education subsidised ; and where 
is the money to come from except from Ulster? The 
temptation to extract as much as possible from Ulster, 
and to let off the rest of Ireland as cheaply as may be, 
would probably be too much for Irish human nature. 
No wonder Ulster does not relish the prospect. 

Quite apart, then, from ancient sentiment, from 
ingrained racial hostility, from religious fanaticism, the 
apprehensions of Ulster as to the material and other 
results of Home Rule appear to be only too well grounded. 
We are constantly tuld that, once Home Rule is estab- 
lished, all that was mischievous, all that was rancorous, 
in Irish politics will disappear. Amity will take the 
place of hatred, persuasion of terror and violence, toler- 
ance of intolerance, open dealing of subterranean intrigue 
—in short, that the Golden Age will at once return. It 
is a beautiful dream, and the happy souls who believe in 
such forecasts are to be congratulated on their good- 
natured optimism. But where in history has a people 
been found to change its character in the twinkling of 
an eye under the magic wand of a new Constitution? 
Far be it from us to depreciate the Irish character, with 
its many noble and lovable elements; but it has its 
faults, and these faults are particularly likely to emerge 
under favourable political conditions. Ask any citizen 
of New York or Boston what he thinks of the Irish in 
the possession of municipal control. 

The faults we find in the Irish are, we are told, 
the inveterate result of centuries of English ‘ oppression.’ 
Granted, for the sake of argument; is it likely that the 
removal of that ‘ oppression’ will immediately wipe out the 
results of centuries? Greece regained its liberty eighty 
years ago; Greek politics have not yet become a shining 
example to other States. The people of Naples and Sicily 
have not yet unlearnt, to judge from common evidence, 
some habits unfavourable to political uprightness. Such 
characteristics, it may be maintained, are, indeed, as 
often the cause as the result of political dependence. In 
any case, what course Irish politics will take in future 
is a speculative matter of opinion; and Ulster is entitled 
to form its own. The case of South Africa is often 


quoied against those who take a gloomy view of the 
Irish future under Home Rule. There, we are triumph- 
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antly told, is a convincing proof of the benefits of self- 
government; there we find a union of hearts and 
brotherly love in the place of racial antagonism and 
war. Give self-government to Ireland; and Protestant 
and Catholic, Celt and Saxon, farmer and artisan, will 
fall into each other’s arms, and live happily ever after- 
wards. But the two cases are not parallel. <A great 
war, fought to a decisive result, preceded the union of 
South Africa; the two sides had learnt to respect each 
other. There is, among Europeans in South Africa, no 
serious difference of religion; there is approximate 
equality of population; both English and Dutch are 
political peoples, with a proved capacity for self-govern- 
ment and a natural love of law and order; and, above 
all, there was the native question—the great, if not imme- 
diate, danger of South Africa—to bring them together. 
Moreover, is not this chorus of self-congratulation over 
the success of the Liberal venture in South Africa a little 
premature? Racial antagonism is not dead; and the 
conduct of affairs in the Orange Free State, the one 
province where a Boer population strongly predominates, 
is calculated to arouse some qualms as to the future. In 
short, South Africa is not an example to which it is 
possible, without serious reservations, to appeal. Even 
there, in spite of the wonderful work of the Convention 
which preceded the Union, Natal had its fears; would 
the Liberal Government have compelled Natal to come 
in? The answer is hardly more doubtful in this case 
than it would be in that of West Australia, which, for 
quite different reasons, was almost as reluctant to join 
the Australian Commonwealth. 


Such, then, are some of the chief motives of Ulster’s 
resolve ; and it will be a very blind or prejudiced under- 
standing which refuses to acknowledge their reasonable- 
ness. Here Ulster has a good, an irrefutable case, founded 
on a basis far sounder than those objections which we 
first examined, and which—it is to be observed—have 
been raised, generally speaking, not by Ulster, but by 
English politicians, more infected by the spirit of party, 
more anxious to score a party point, more intent on a 
mere party victory, than those whose cause they espouse. 
What, on the other hand, are the arguments on which 
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the would-be coercers of Ulster rely? They fall into two 
categories, one of which may be called theoretical or 
sentimental, while the other is of a material or practical 
nature. First, we are told that Ireland is one, that 
Ireland cannot be divided, that Ulster is an essential part 
of Ireland, that the spirit and the principle of nationality, 
recognised (it is said) in the Home Rule Bill, will be 
outraged if Ulster is left out. So Mr Redmond and Mr 
William O’Brien, among others, argued in the debate 
last June. We have already dealt with this point, and 
need hardly recur to it, except to remark that the 
argument will not hold. We have many instances to 
the contrary. Great Britain, like Ireland, is an island, 
geographically one country; but for many centuries the 
Scottish and English nations dwelt apart, and when they 
combined they did so by a voluntary union. Holland and 
Belgium are geographically continuous, and not more 
dissimilar than Ulster and the rest of Ireland; so are 
Belgium and Northern France ; so are Southern Germany 
and Northern Switzerland; so are Servia and Bulgaria, 
Portugal and Spain ; but these countries are independent, 
and remain apart by the common consent of Europe. 
To compel Ulster to join the rest of Ireland on no better 
ground than this is an anachronism worthy of the 
diplomatists of the Congress of Vienna.* 

Secondly, there is the practical argument—a good one, 
no doubt, in its way. Itis simply that the new Ireland 
cannot do without Ulster. We are constantly told that, 
to adopt Victor Emmanuel’s words, Ireland ‘ fara da se’ 
—that she only wants to be let alone to shift for herself. 
But itis clear that she cannot shift for herself financially, 
except with the purse of Ulster to draw upon; and the 
finance of the Home Rule Bill is framed on this as- 





* Sir Rufus Isaacs is reported as having said the other day at Edinburgh 
(Oct. 5), that ‘the Government had always recognised that there was a 
serious difference of opinion between one portion of Ulster and the rest of 
Ireland ; but where you had four-fifths of the representatives of Ireland in 
favour of Home Rule, one-fifth had not the right to say they would veto 
their decision (loud cheers).’ Sir Rufus will, we hope, pardon us for saying 
that these remarks miss the point and confuse the issue. Ulster does not 
‘veto’ Home Rule for the rest of Ireland ; Ulstermen say, and go on saying, 
‘ We will not have Home Rule’—in other words, if you insist on having 
Home Rule, you must leave us out. There is a wide difference here, 
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sumption. This is acknowledged by candid Nationalists 
themselves. But is this unfortunate fact any justification 
for committing what is practically an act of legalised 
robbery? What would be thought of an authority 
which should endeavour to establish or restore an 
insolvent house of business by forcing a solvent house 
into partnership with it? If it is true that the resources 
of Ulster must go to replenish the coffers of an Irish 
Exchequer for which the resources of Leinster, Munster 
and Connaught do not, ex hypothesi, suffice, has not Ulster, 
in this fact alone, adequate reason for her reluctance? 
It is useless to gloss over this real, if not openly professed, 
reason for coercion by fallacious talk about unity of 
hearts, unity of country, nationality, and so forth. The 
bare truth, the one solid argument for coercion, is that 
Ireland without Ulster would be a bankrupt country 
from the start. 

What, then, is the conclusion, from the point of view 
of common honesty? Surely that, if English politicians 
insist on setting up a government in Dublin which can- 
not, without concerted and legalised spoliation, pay its 
way, they must do it, not by contributing the necessary 
supplement out of Ulster’s pocket, but out of their own. 
Let us at least be honest, if not chivalrous. England 
once paid thirty millions to emancipate the slaves. Are 
we, in these enlightened days, to enslave Ulster in order 
to save ourselves a smaller sum? We are to pay two 
millions a year to Ireland under the Bill; let us make 
it four, or six, or whatever sum is necessary, and leave 
Ulster out of account. We should be the poorer; we 
might feel pinched; but we should at least have a clear 
conscience. The only honourable alternative is that 
Celtic Ireland should renounce Home Rule for the present, 
and wait till such time as her rapidly increasing prosperity 
shall enable her to set up on her own account without 
defrauding her neighbours. To leave Ulster to be saigné 
au blanc, in order that we may be rid of a troublesome 
question, would be an act of meanness unparalleled in 
the history of this or any civilised nation. If the grant 
of Home Rule be an act of ‘tardy justice’ to Ireland, 
as its supporters are so fond of saying, let us not taint 
it with so gross an ‘injustice’ as the inclusion of Ulster 
against her will. 
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Everything, then, converges to show that Ulster is 
not to be blamed for her resolution to resist, and to carry 
her resistance to the utmost limits. And that resolution 
is, as we have shown above, only too likely to be put to 
the final test. Rebellion, especially in a highly-organised 
state, is a terrible thing; it is unnecessary to dwell upon 
its dangers and probable results. And yet our political 
prophets and advisers seem resolutely to shut their eyes 
to the prospect; the one camp because they insist on 
regarding the threat of rebellion as bluff, or as an 
attempt (as Mr Asquith said on May 10) at intimidation, 
which courageous men, acting from conscientious motives, 
are bound to ignore; the other camp because they hope, 
and perhaps expect, to nip Home Rule in the bud, and 
thus not to be driven to the last fatal step. We in these 
islands are not used to such a state of things; we have 
been free from civil war for two centuries and a half; 
we have had no rebellion in England since the reign of 
James II, none in Scotland since the ’45, none even in 
Ireland for upwards of a century. Our inveterate 
optimism leads us to think such a thing impossible; and 
yet it 7s possible, and even, as we think we have shown, 
only too probable. 

Nor is a rebellion in Ulster likely to stop there. 
England could not look on at civil war across the Irish 
Channel; if a Liberal Government were in power it could 
hardly avoid attempting to put down the rebels by force. 
In such a case it is probable that Ulster would receive 
considerable reinforcements from this side in arms, 
money, and even men. Such a conflict might very well 
spread, with incalculable consequences. At the best, if 
such a calamity occurred, England, the mother of parlia- 
ments, the nurse of political liberty, the home of political 
wisdom, would be disgraced for ever in the eyes of the 
world. At the worst, our calamity would be our enemies’ 
opportunity ; and we might very well find ourselves in- 
volved simultaneously in a war for our existence. We 
were saved in 1642 by the preoccupations of Europe; 
such immunity could not be counted on again; and we 
have enemies, who need not be named, who would find 
in such domestic turmoil an infinitely better chance than 
they had during the Boer War. 

These are groundless fears, unwarranted anticipations, 
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it may be said; but no one can deny that, in the present 
state of feeling and the present relations of parties— 
which are likely to grow worse rather than better in the 
next two years—the gloomy forecast may turn out to be 
true. The bare possibility is bad enough. To such a 
pass have the rivalry of party and the recklessness of 
politicians brought us. The blame for what may befall 
must rest upon the Government; their action will 
obviously be the primary and immediate cause ; for it is 
the Home Rule Bill, and nothing else, which has driven 
Ulster todesperation. They cannot shift the blame on the 
shoulders of others, those, namely, who have guided and 
supported the movement so far, with Sir Edward Carson 
at their head. No movement can be organised or carried 
on without leaders; but, unless the elements are there, 
the leaders labour in vain. A movement of this sort 
may be led and strengthened by organisation and by the 
clear formulation of its objects; it cannot be evoked 
from nothing ; it cannot be ‘ got up’ from outside. Had 
Ulster been excluded from the operation of the Bill, 
there would have been no movement—none at least of 
any importance—among Ulstermen, and comparatively 
little sympathy with them had they threatened to resist. 

But we cannot altogether exempt our own leaders 
from a share in bringing about the present impasse. 
Had they not permitted the Hotspurs of the party, three 
years ago, to lead the House of Lords straight into the 
pitfall which, as Mr Lloyd George has said, was spread 
before them, we should have been spared most of the 
present trouble. Had the Upper House not put itself 
into a false position by rejecting the Budget of 1909, we 
should have had no Parliament Act—there would have 
been no popular force to carry it through; and no 
Parliament Act, no Home Rule, at all events without 
a direct appeal to the nation. These, however, are 
bygones; the mischief is done; we made our bed, a 
very uneasy one, and we must lie on it. But? apart 
from this, it is at least open to discussion whether the 
leaders of the party have been well advised in giving 
the movement, with all it implies, their full support and 
sanction at this stage. We have seen the word treason 
lightly and, we believe, wrongly used of late ; but there 
is no doubt that to aid and abet rebellion zs treason, or 
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at least, in the old phrase, misprision of treason. It 
would certainly lay the actors open to impeachment in 
due form and on strictly legal grounds. 

A spirit of lawlessness has been growing of recent 
years; contempt for law, not only in the lower ranks 
of society, but even among educated persons who should 
know better, has increased. We recall the ‘passive 
resisters’ to rates raised under the Education Act; we 
have seen an attempt—apparently vain—to defeat the 
Insurance Act by similar means. Trade unions have 
been relieved from the just penalties of violence and 
dishonesty committed with their connivance or even 
under their direction. Within the trade unions them- 
selves there is anarchy; the men flout their own elected 
leaders, and break with impunity engagements entered 
into in their behalf. The liberty of labour is destroyed 
by intimidation; and scenes of terrorism have been 
witnessed in the streets of London which we had 
fancied were confined to Sicily or Connemara. Militant 
suffragists openly profess their contempt for law, and 
are supported by Members of Parliament; their acts of 
violence are applauded by a not inconsiderable section 
of society. ‘Hunger-strikes’ have been allowed to 
relieve prisoners from the just penalties of their acts, 
and have rendered the law powerless to punish even 
where it has condemned. Worst of all, because of their 
subtle and far-reaching consequences, are the doubts 
which leading members of the present Government have 
dared to throw on the administration of justice in the 
courts of law. 

We do not for a moment place the Ulster movement 
in the same category as the enormities to which we have 
referred, and which that movement resembles only in 
so far as it entails, or may entail, the refusal to obey 
an Act of Parliament. Its causes and objects are widely 
different ; it is undertaken by a generally orderly and 
industrious community ; its motives are religious and 
political; the evils which it fears are such as have 
justified many a rebellion in the past. Thus a rebellion 
in Ulster, should such a direful event take place, 
would bear a complexion very different from that of 
the sporadic outbreaks we have noticed; but, if such 
a tendency is widely apparent, it should make respon- 
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sible and influential men very cautious before they 
lend their countenance to a much more menacing 
and formidable movement. It occurs to the impartial 
observer to ask—and the question must be faced— 
whether the leaders of Conservative opinion, the heads 
of the party which claims, and rightly claims, to nourish 
a particular respect for law and order, a special regard 
for constitutional processes, should at this juncture have 
so fully identified themselves with a movement which 
contemplates, in certain circumstances, a violent breach 
of the public peace. Many no doubt will argue, with 
Lord Hugh Cecil, that, if the cause of Ulster is just, then 
all who love justice should support it, come what may. 
‘Fiat justitia, ruat celum’—or the British Empire. On 
the other hand, times and seasons are important; and the 
action of the Conservative leaders may seem to many at 
least somewhat rash and premature. It is one thing to 
abstain from disapproval, another thing to publish one’s 
approval to the world. It was no doubt important to 
obtain as many adhesions to the Covenant as possible, 
important for its organisers to know that they had 
support outside; but, if the movement had the force 
of Ulster public opinion behind it—as we do not doubt— 
was the tale of names appended to the Covenant likely to 
be much increased by the public approval of Mr Balfour 
and his friends on the eve of its signature ? 

It must be remembered that the movement has two 
distinct though connected objects, one nearer, the other 
more remote. The one is that of arousing and converting 
public opinion so as to prevent the passing of the Bill; 
the other is to organise the forces of resistance in Ulster 
so as to be able to resist successfully should the Bill 
pass. And upon this two questions naturally arise ; first, 
whether it would have been possible to attain the first 
object without announcing the second—whether any- 
thing short of a threat of rebellion would have sufficed 
to impress our somewhat stolid and unimaginative 
British public with the reality of Ulster’s fears and the 
gravity of the situation ; and, secondly, whether, if the 
Bill passed, it would have been possible to organise 
resistance subsequently with any chance of success. In 
answer to the first question, it may fairly be said that it 
takes a great deal to wake up the British public ; we can 
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all remember how confidently it was asserted in 1899 
that the Boers were only ‘bluffing’; and it is at least 
extremely doubtful whether anything short of what has 
happened would have roused the nation to a sense of the 
danger that is being incurred. That it is rousing them, 
has indeed already roused them, seems clear; there are 
signs, even in the Liberal press, that some hesitation is 
beginning to be felt, if not as to the justice, at least as to 
the expediency, of the course hitherto pursued. If the 
result is any form of compromise which will tranquillise 
Ulster, then the leaders of the movement may indeed be 
congratulated. But that such a compromise can be found 
—a compromise which not only Ulster but also Dublin 
will accept—is, from the considerations mentioned above, 
extremely doubtful. In regard to the second question, 
it is evident that the organisation of resistance is far 
easier before a Nationalist executive comes into office 
than it would be after that event. Indeed, with such a 
body in power, any effective organisation would be very 
difficult, if not impossible. It will therefore be conceded 
that, if rebellion was to be openly contemplated at all— 
and it seems probable that nothing else would have had 
a chance of attaining the first object in view—it was 
necessary to prepare for it now. 

If so, then it may be argued that the Conservative 
leaders were justified in publishing their adhesion with- 
out delay. But there is still another consideration, and 
to our mind an important one. Everyone, we presume, 
accepts the general proposition that, in certain circum- 
stances, rebellion is justified. Divergence begins when 
the circumstances are to be defined ; and among them not 
the least important is the question of time. Put the 
case that a parliament abdicates its functions and passes 
a law permitting the executive to levy taxes, at its 
discretion, when the legislature is not sitting. That would 
indeed be ‘treason’ to the democracy, in Sir Edward 
Carson’s sense of the word, and would justify the 
impeachment of the promoters of such an Act. But 
would it justify rebellion immediately on the passing of 
the Act? might it not be held that, in order to have a 
thoroughly good case, the recalcitrants should wait till the 
tax was actually levied? The opponents of such a law, 
when under discussion, might very well give fair warning 
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that, if a tax were levied under its provisions, they 
would resist it by any means in their power. But would 
they be justified, if the Jaw were passed, in taking up 
arms before any attempt was made to act upon it? 
This is a hypothetical case, but that of Ulster runs on 
closely parallel lines. She fears—and fears with good 
grounds—that, if the Home Rule Bill passes, certain 
evils will appear. But it is obvious that they will not 
follow as an absolute necessity ; the persecution dreaded 
is not inevitably entailed. Would it not be better to 
wait till it actually takes place? 

A brief glance at certain historical precedents may 
throw some light on this question. There have been 
many rebellions in the past, some successful, some un- 
successful. Rebellions are generally held to be justified 
by success, but many unsuccessful rebellions have had 
ample justification. We applaud the risings of Venice 
against Austria, and those in the Two Sicilies against the 
Bourbon tyrants, even though they failed. Our sym- 
pathies and our sense of justice go with the rebellions of 
Poland in 1831 and 1863. But it would probably be 
correct to assert, as a general historical proposition, that 
successful rebellions have, almost exclusively, been those 
in which actual tangible grievances of an intolerable 
nature have preceded an armed rising. The Scottish 
Covenanters in 1638 did not rebel against the promotion 
of Laud; they rebelled against his subsequent acts, 
against a deliberate attempt to alter their religion—and 
they succeeded. The resistance of Hampden, in 1637, was 
against a tax actually levied, not against the mere sus- 
pension of Parliament, which had gone on for eight 
years before he moved. The causes of the rebellion of 
1642 are too complicated to enter on here, but it is 
evident that it was due rather to the fears—the well- 
grounded fears, we may allow—of the Parliamentary 
leaders, than to actual wrongs. That rebellion succeeded, 
for a time; but at what a cost! And in the end, at the 
Restoration, nothing was gained save what had already 
been secured, so far as law could secure it, in 1641. 
Again, in 1688, the evils of tyranny were already flagrantly 
manifest when Whig and Tory combined against the 
Stewart monarchy. They did not rebel against the 
accession of James II—Monmouth did, and failed—they 
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rebelled against the acts of James as King. The American 
colonists in 1776 did not rebel against the appointment 
of Lord North, but against restrictions on their trade and 
inroads on what they conceived to be their inalienable 
rights of self-government, and against taxation without 
representation—and they, too, succeeded. The Southern 
States, on the contrary, did rebel on the election of 
Lincoln, without waiting for its results; and they 
lamentably failed. 

We are not concerned with the justice, or the injustice, 
of these or other rebellions; we are merely concerned to 
enforce, by such illustrations, the general truth of the 
contention advanced above. Now what is the application 
of this conclusion, if verifiable, to the particular question 
at issue? This, namely, tbat in the case of Ulster, a 
rebellion against the evils apprehended as likely to flow 
from Home Rule, when they appear, would have better 
hope of success than a rebellion against an Act of Parlia- 
ment which made them possible. After all, we cannot 
be certain that they would emerge. It is,as we have said, 
highly probable; it is not inevitable. The Nationalist 
leaders are not for the most part, we must repeat, fools 
or knaves; they can have no desire to alienate the 
sympathies of even their Liberal friends. New sentiments 
may be engendered; new wisdom may be developed ; 
new moral principles may prevail; there may yet be 
harmony in that fretful land. We have the gravest 
doubts; but we cannot besure. The Conservative leaders 
have assured the Ulstermen that they will have not only 
their personal support, but that of the Unionist party in 
their projected rebellion. We may be quite certain that, 
were the apprehended evils actually in evidence, they 
would receive support from a much wider field. Were a 
Dublin parliament to act as is feared, it would promptly 
seal its own death-warrant, and Home Rule—in the sense 
approved by Nationalists—would be extinguished for 
ever. If oppression actually occurred, both Liberals and 
Conservatives would come to the aid of the oppressed. 
Short of that, whatever Mr Bonar Law may say, we 
take leave to doubt it. 

We do not seek to minimise the importance of the 
feelings of Ulstermen against the mere transference of 
their allegiance ; those feelings are deep and real and 
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justifiable, and they have our full sympathy. But, after 
all, the real ground of resistance to a Home Rule Act, we 
must insist, is the fear of its hypothetical, if probable, 
consequences. Put the case of an Act setting up an Irish 
parliament in which Ulster has a clear majority. Would 
Ulster rebel against such a transfer of allegiance? We 
hardly think so. Well, then, it is rather the anticipated 
consequences of the Home Rule Bill, as framed, than the 
coming into force of such a Bill, that have raised all 
this pother. The mere passing of the Bill would be a 
grievance which we have no right to inflict, but it would 
not be a grievance comparable to the wrongs which 
may flow from it; would it then be a grievance, in itself, 
sufficient to justify rebellion? At any rate, while rebel- 
lion against oppression under the Act would stir public 
opinion to its depths, it is at least open to doubt whether 
rebellion against the Act will have the same result. 

Taking all these considerations into view, we cannot 
help doubting whether the Conservative leaders have not 
been somewhat rash in publishing their full adhesion to 
the movement at this stage. It is, no doubt, a very 
difficult question. They, for the most part, are tried and 
experienced politicians; they have acted, we may well 
believe, on full information and on the highest motives. 
Nevertheless, error is possible to the best and wisest of 
men; and we cannot help doubting whether, in this case, 
an error has not been committed. Their action amounts 
to the sanction of rebellion in a hypothetical case, a case 
only too likely to become actual. This is the most serious 
step which has been taken by the leaders of one of the 
great parties in the State since the day when those parties 
were formed. Have they and their followers fully 
grasped what it implies? Their action may so impress 
the nation as to enforce a compromise, or even to defeat 
the Bill outright; on the other hand, it may have a 
different result. 

We cannot honestly blame Ulster for what she has 
done; but public men, the accredited representatives 
and trustees of a great party, are in a different position. 
Their conduct is at least open to one serious tactical 
objection. Tactics are not everything in politics, though 
some people act as if they were; they have often been 
ranked too high; but political wisdom must at least 
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assign them some importance. These very leaders may, 
no long time hence, be called on to hold office, and to bear 
sway, among other things, over an Ireland disappointed 
of Home Rule. What will be the consequences in Ireland 
if Home Rule is uncompromisingly put aside? Have we 
not, in that case, another organised rebellion to fear, and 
that, not from one-fourth, but from three-fourths of the 
population? And with what arguments will the Conser- 
vative leaders, who have sanctioned the rebellion of 
Ulster, meet the rebellion of the rest of Ireland? We do 
not mean to imply that a rebellion of Ulster against 
Home Rule and a rebellion of Ireland against the Act of 
Union would be on all fours; nor need we here emphasise 
the differences. But, whatever defence may be made 
for the suppression of a rebellion in the second case, it 
will be hard to convince the man in the street that 
Ministers who engaged in such a task, after sanctioning 
rebellion in Ulster, were men of consistency and honour. 
In any case, we must venture to doubt whether, from 
this point of view—not to mention the more serious 
objections raised above—they were right in committing 
themselves, still more in committing their party. 
However, wise or not, the thing has been done; and 
armed rebellion against the authority of the Imperial 
Parliament is in plain prospect. It is a grievous and a 
hazardous situation. What, then, is the upshot of all 
this? We hope, on every ground, that the Home Rule Bill 
will be defeated ; but the defeat of the Bill will not settle 
the Irish question. Steady, continuous and benevolent 
government of Ireland for twenty years, according to the 
late Lord Salisbury’s recipe, would do much, no doubt, to 
attain that end; but what chance is there of twenty, or 
even ten years of such government? And even after it, 
would the Irish question be really settled ? Would the de- 
mand for self-government—in some respects a thoroughly 
intelligible, even admirable sentiment—be appeased? We 
do not think so. A compromise of some sort must eventu- 
ally be found. Surely such a problem is not insoluble 
by the combined wisdom of British legislators, or of the 
English-speaking race, which has solved more difficult 
problems in Australia, in South Africa, in Canada, in the 
United States, and has slowly built up in these islands a 
political system till lately the most just, the most firm, 
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and at the same time the most flexible and the most cap- 
able of continuous development, which the world has ever 
seen. If the country has found it insoluble so far, it is 
because the party system, carried to the lengths which it 
has now reached, has made the solution of such questions 
by common action, by common consent, in short by 
compromise, impossible. 

It is obvious that at least one form of compromise is 
open, on the most dangerous point of all, that of Ulster. 
The four counties, at least, should be omitted from the 
operation of the Bill; and the Imperial Exchequer should 
boldly and generously face the question of supplying the 
deficiency which such an omission would cause in the 
Irish Exchequer. That is the least that we can do; and 
we could not employ our enormous wealth better than in 
thus supplementing the needs of a poorer country. Mr 
Dillon and other fanatics might object ; but, if the British 
Parliament were united on the point, their objections, 
which would thenceforth have no material basis, might 
safely be ignored. If this suggestion turn out to be 
impracticable, some other solution must and doubtless 
can be discovered. Things cannot be allowed to go on as 
they are, or to grow worse. The present situation is the 
most difficult and dangerous in which the country has 
found itself for the last two hundred and fifty years. Is 
it too late to hope that, even now, these accursed party 
feuds may for a little space be laid aside, and that, by 
conference and common deliberation, some solution of 
the difficulty, some way of avoiding the impending danger, 
may be found ? 
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Treaty, 305— Hay-Bunau-Varilla 
Treaty, 306—attitude of Mr Taft 
to the Panama Canal Bill, 306, 
311—views on the exemption of 
American ships from tolls, 308- 
312—necessity for a toll, 312— 
estimated amount to be levied on 
foreign shipping, %«b.—conditions 
of British coasting-trade in South 
America, 314—result of the open- 
ing, 7.—competitive service of the 
Suez Canal, 315-317—the Tehuan- 
tepec Railway, 317—influence on 
Canadian railway transportation, 
318-320 —-on the trade of the 
North-West, 320—competition in 
Latin-American waters, 321—ac- 
tion of the German marine service, 
322. 

Parliament Act, character of the, 
573—failure to carry out the pre- 
amble, 577. 

Pauperism, report on, 50-52, 58. 

Pelham, H. F., ‘ Essays,’ 326, 343. 

Poinearé, H., ‘La Valeur de la 
Science,’ 358, 368. 

Poor-Law Commissioners report, ex- 
tract from, 50-52, 57. 

Presidential Election, The, 535. 
See United States. 


Bill, 
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Press, the, relations with the Stock 
Exchange, 104, 

Prices, The Rise in, and the 
Quantity Theory of Money, 482 
—difficulty of the equitable rela- 
tion of wages to prices, 483—rise 
in the rate of interest, ib.—causes 
of the fall in Consols, 484—general 
extension of securities, ~b.—the 
‘quantity theory’ of money, 485— 
number of qualifications, 486—an- 
nual production of gold, 1b.—the 
‘volume of trade’ or ‘ exchanges,’ 
487—rapidity of circulation, 488— 
transactions by credit, 489—works 
on, 490-492—proportion of cheques 
to gold, 493—foreign, internal and 
industrial drains, 494—interaction 
of international price-levels, 1b.— 
substitution of an artificial gold- 
exchange standard, 495—based on 
index-numbers, ib. — system in 
India, 496—proposed International 
Commission, 498. 

‘Public Health and Social Conditions,’ 
58. 


Puiler, Rev. F. W., his views on the 
Deceased Wife’s Sister’s Act, 194, 
200. 


R. 


Rathery, E. J. B., ‘Memoirs of the 
Marquis d’Argenson,’ 371. 

Reynolds, Stephen, ‘Joseph Conrad 
and Sea Fiction,’ 159. 

Richelieu, Duc de, in command of 
the forces at Boulogne, 374—his 
career, ib. See Jacobite. 

‘Ring and the Book,’ The Novel 
in the, 68—composition, 69—ac- 
count of the marriage and trial of 
Count Guido of Arezzo, 71-73—the 
fate of Pompilia, 72-77—method of 
expression, 77—element of action 
and picture, 783—influence of Italy, 
79-83—Caponsacchi’s relation with 
Pompilia, 84-87. 

Roman Canon Law in England, 
413—Mr Ogle’s book, ‘The Canon 


local customs, ib.—gradual growth 
of the Pope’s legislative power, 
422—views of Mr Ogle, 423-432— 
alterations in Dr Stubbs’s editions 
compared, 424-426 — suggestions 
for a second edition of Mr Ogle’s 
book, 433—growth of Church law 
in England, 434 — development 
after the Conquest, 435. 


Roman History since Mommsen, 


323—works on, 326 et seg.—ten- 
dency to reinterpretation, 327— 
examples of reinterpretation, 328- 
337—Hannibal, 328-330—Caesar’s 
campaigns in Gaul, 331-334—the 
reign of Augustus, 334-336 — 
Trajan’s column, 337-339—study 
of Samian ware, 340-343—of pot- 
sherds, 342—styles of dwelling- 
houses, 344. 


Roosevelt, T., candidate for the Pre- 


sidency, 535—his views on the 
Progressive movement, 536—pro- 
posed measures of reform, 540-544 
—on the revision of the tariff, 550 
—his bitter attacks on Mr Taft, 
554, 556. 


Russian Stage, The, 21—the plays 


of L. Andreyef, ib.—S. Yushkie- 
vitch, 22—Tolstoi, 283—O. Dymof, 
ib.—M. Gorky, 25-27, 28—A. 
Tchekhof, 27—G. Tchulkof, 29— 
V. Brusof, ib.—N. M. Minsky, 32 
—T. Sologub, 33-36—Balmont, 36 
—L. D. Zinovyeva-Annibal, 37, 39- 
41—Kuzmin, 37—A. Blok, 37-39. 


Ss. 


Sandwich, Edward Mountagu, First 


Earl of, his patriotism, 472—re- 
ligious and political views, ib.— 
career, 473—dexterous diplomacy 
and seamanship, ib.—advice to 
retain Tangier, 474—his part in 
the contest between England and 
the Dutch Republic, 475—appro- 
priation of prize money, 1b.—am- 
bassador te Madrid, 476—bis last 
engagement, 479—death, 480. 


Law in Medieval England,’ ib.— | Schuré, E., his poems ‘La Vie 
proclamation abolishing the power mystique,’ 406. 

of the Pope, 414—the work of the | Scotland, character of the Home Rule 
Ecclesiastical Courts, 7b. — pre- Bill, 294. 

amble of the Peter-pence Act, 415 | Sea Fiction and Joseph Conrad, 
—non-binding eharacter, 416—re- 159. See Conrad. 

port of the Ecclesiastical Courts | Seventeenth-Century Men of 
Commission, ib.—views of Dr Action, Two, 458—works on, 458- 
Stubbs and Prof. Maitland, 417, 460. See Ormonde and Sandwich. 
424—W. Lyndwood’s text-book of | Simpson, F. M., ‘ A History of Archi- 
medizval English Canon Law, tectural Development,’ 136. 
418-420 — distinction between a | Sologub, T., character of his plays, 
Decretal and a modern Statute, 34-36. 

421—recognition of the force of | Spinoza, Goethe, and the 
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Moderns, 390—his characteristics, 
ib. —views on religion, 391-393, 
399, 409-412—scheme of life, 392 
—preference for constitutional 
government, 394—worship of 
Nature, ib.—influence on Monism, 
395—his view of the universe, 396- 
400 — pantheism, 399—‘ Tractatus 
de intellectus emendatione,’ ib.— 
the ‘ethic,’ 400-402—views on 
government, 405—influence on 
philosophy, 406—inconsistencies of 
his teaching, 407—opposition to 
materialism, 408. 

Stock Exchange, The London, 88 
—constitution, ib.—mode of ob- 
taining membership, 89—cost, 90 
—jobbers and brokers, 91, 94— 
hours of business, 91—number of 
members and clerks, 92—reception 
of news, 93—the building, 95— 
history, 96—periods of excitement 
and speculation, 97-99 — railway 
and banking boom, 97—the Kaffir 
boom, ib.—rubber boom, 98—the 
use of technical terms, 99—mode 
of transacting business, 100-102— 
meaning of the word ‘contango,’ 
102—the terms ‘bear’ and ‘bull,’ 

* 103—relations with the Press, 104 
—various societies, 105—support of 
charities, 106—the nerve-centre of 
the world, ib.—character of the 
profession, 108. 

Stubbs, William, ‘Lectures on 
Mediszval History,’ 417, 420, 435— 
alterations in his editions com- 
pared, 424-426. 

Suez Canal, alterations and cost, 315 
—competitive service with the 
Panama Canal, ib. 


T. 


Taft, President, his attitude towards 
the Panama Canal Bill, 306— 
political views, 537, 545—on the 
indefiniteness of the Progressive 
programme, 543—his character as 
President, 545-555—on the revision 
of the tariff, 546-550—prosecutions 
against the trusts, 551—imposition 
of a corporation tax, ib.—his Reci- 
procity Act, 554—views on the 
Panama Canal tolls, 555—hostility 
of Mr Roosevelt, 556. 

Tehuantepec Railway, result of the 
opening, 317. 

Tchekhof, A., character of his plays, 


27. 
Tchulkof, G., ‘The Taigéa,’ 29. 
Theology, The Isolation of, 346— 


reaction from intellectualism, 347 | 
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—doctrine of ‘the double truth,’ 
348—belief of Lotze, 349—develop- 
ment of ‘ irrationalism,’ 350—basis 
for faith, 351, 367—summary criti- 
cisms of the positive contentions of 
‘irrationalism,’ 351-354—motive of 
fear, 354, 368—influence of physical 
science, 355—result of empirical in- 
vestigation, 357—relation to scien- 
tific principles, 357-361—scepticism 
of historians, 361, 368—theology 
derived from facts, 363—difference 
between the standpoints of history 
and science, 364—Hegel’s philo- 
sophy of religion, 365. 

Tolstoy, L., his play ‘The Living 
Corpse,’ 23, 28 note. 

Tredgold, A. F., ‘The Study of 
Eugenics,’ 43. 

Trémoille, Duc de La, ‘ Une famille 
royaliste irlandaise et frangaise,’ 
370. 

Tripolitan War from the Turkish 
Side, 249—works on, ib.—Turkish 
headquarters at Aziza, 250—the 
battle of Bir Tobras, 251—retreat 
of the Italians, +.—entrenchment 
at Ain Zara, 252—occupation of 
Girgaresh, 253—battle of Zanzur, 
254—bombardment of Zwara, 255 
—seizure of Bu Kamesh, ib.—Sidi 
Said, 256—position of the Italians, 
ib.—advantages of the Arabs, 257- 
260—sickness, 260—cost of the war, 
ib.—co-operation of the Senussi, 
261, 263—consequences of the 
Italian inaction, 262-264—of the 
seizure of Rhodes, 264. 

Tuckwell, Rev. W., ‘Pre-tractarian 
Oxford,’ 10 note. 


U. 


Ulster Covenant, The, 559—terms 
of the Resolution, ib.—the Cove- 
nant, 560-562—views of members 
of Parliament on the attitude of 
Ulster to the Home Rule Bill, 562- 
565—the Government pledged to 
carry through the Bill, 566—sup- 
posed signs of dissatisfaction, ib.— 
result of bye elections, 567—the 
Labour party, ib.—Irish National- 
ists, 569—result of passing the 
Home Rule Bill, 569-573—support 
of the movement, 572—arguments 
against the moral validity of a 
Home Rule Bill, 573-579—disad- 
vantages to Ulster, 580-586—mi- 
nority in Parliament, 582—so-called 
safeguards, 588—character of an 
Irish Ministry, 584—faults of the 
Irish the result of English ‘op- 
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pression,’ 585—arguments of the 
would-be coercers, 587—result of 
rebellion, 589, 59]—result of re- 
jecting the Budget of 1909, 590— 
spirit of lawlessness, 591—objects 
of the movement, 592—result of 
the adhesion of the Conservative 
leaders, 593, 596—successful and 
unsuccessful rebellions, 594—need 
for a compromise, 597, 

United States, causes of the Civil 
War, 210—negotiations with Co- 
lombia on the Panama route, 300 
—the Hay-Herran Treaty, ib. See 
Panama Canal. 

United States, The Political 
Situation in the, 535—views of 
Mr Roosevelt on the Progressive 
movement, 536—Chicago National 
Convention, ib.—policy of Mr Taft, 
537, 545—the power of the ‘in- 
visible government,’ 538—differ- 
ence between the Republican and 
Democratic parties, 539—proposed 
technical reforms in the election 
machinery, ib.—cost of elections, 
540—other Progressive measures, 
540-544—Mr Taft’s character as 
President, 545—his revision of the 
tariff, 546-550—the Railway Bill, 
547—proposed adoption of a non- 
partisan Tariff Commission, 548— 
Mr Roosevelt's views on tariff re- 
vision, 550—prosecutions of the 
trusts, 551—imposition of a Cor- 
poration Tax, ib.—proposed estab- 
lishment of a National Interstate 
Industrial Commission, 552 — 
Governor Wilson’s denunciations 
of the trusts, 553—treatment of 
the Reciprocity Act, 554—the 
Panama Canal tolls, 555—result of 
the election, 557. 


V. 


Vischer, H., ‘Across the Sahara: 
From Tripoli to Bornu,’ 249. 


END OF THE TWO HUNDRED 
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Ww. 


Ward, Mrs Humphry, The Ideas 
of, 1—character of her art, ib.— 
her women and men, 2—preface to 
‘David Grieve,’ ib.—sale of her 
works, 3—description of scenery, ib. 
—‘ Marcella,’ 4—distinguished per- 
sonages, ib.—views on Socialism, 
5-8—on the Liberal party, 8—on 
religion, 9—‘ Robert Elsmere,’ 11- 
13, 20—‘ Richard Meynell,’ 13, 19 
—‘Helbeck of Bannisdale,’ 15— 
‘ Eleanor,’ 16-18. 

Ward, Prof. J., ‘Naturalism and 
Agnosticism,’ 358, 364, 369. 

Ward, W. H., ‘The Architecture of 
the Renaissance in France,’ 137. 
Warre-Cornish, F., ‘The English 
Church in the Nineteenth Century,’ 

14 note. 

Waters, W. G., ‘French Renaissance 
Architecture,’ 136. 

Webb, S., ‘The Decline in the Birth 
Rate,’ 60. 

Weismann, A., ‘The Germ Plasm,’ 
54. 

Whetham, W. C. D. and C. D., on 
the decline in the birth-rate, 59. 
Withers, H., ‘Meaning of Money,’ 

490. 

Wren, Sir C., his visit to Paris, 157. 

Wright, W. and O., their experi- 
ments on wing-control for balance, 
227—linking the rudder-action to 
the wing-action, 235, 240—adop- 
tion of a vane, 245—use of a sub- 
sidiary plane, ib.—use of skids, 


‘ Y. 
Yushkievitch, S., his character as a 
dramatist, 22—‘ Dina Glank,’ 23. 
Z. 


Zinovyeva-Annibal, L. D., her plays 
‘Tuneful Ass,’ 37—‘ Rings,’ 37, 40 
—character of her works, 39-41— 
symbolism, 40. 
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Sixteen Facsimiles. Second Edition, thoroughly revised. Extra 
Crown 8vo. | 


The Second Epistle of the Apostle 
Paul to the Corinthians. Introduction, Text, 
English Translation and Notes. By Aan MeEnziks, | 
D.D., Professor of Divinity and Biblical Criticism, St. Mary’s College, | 
University of St. Andrews. S8vo. 6s. net. [ Ready. 


The Immanence of God in Rabbinical | 
Literature. By the Rev. J. Aprrson, M.A., D.Lit. S8vo. + 10s. net. | 
: [ Ready. | 





° . 
On the Consciousness of the Univer- 
sal and the Individual. A Contribution to the Phenome- | 
nology of the Thought Processes. Dissertation presented for the Deg: ce 
of Doctor of Science in the University of London. By Francis AVELING, 
Ph.D. (Louvain), D.D., Lecturer in Analytic Psychology at saaaiinners 
College, London. Crown 8vo. 


Troy: A Study in Homerie Geo-| 
graphy. Ey Watrer Lear, Litt.D. With Maps, Plans and I]lus- 
trations. 8vo. 12s. net. [ Ready. | 


The Verse of Greek Comedy. By Jouy 
Wituams Wuire, Doctor of Philosophy, Harvard, Honorary Doctor of | 
Letters, Cambridge. 8vo. 12s. net. [ Ready. 


Principles of Economies. By Dr. N. G. 
Pierson. Translated from the Dutch by A. A. Wotzel. Volume II. 8vo, | 
10s. net. [ Ready. 


Wealth and Welfare. By A.C. Picou, M.A., 


Professor of Political Economy, Cambridge, Author of ‘ Protective and 
Preferential Import Duties,” etc. 8vo. | 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., LONDON. 
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WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS 


AUTUMN PUBLICATIONS. 





THE IRISH REVOLUTION. By Micnaet J. F. McCarrny, Author 
of “ Priests and People in Ireland.” Vol. I.: THE MURDERING TIME, FROM 
THE LAND LEAGUE TO THE FIRST HOME RULE BILL. With numerous 
Portraits. 10s. 6d. net. 

The intrinsic quality of this book is that its author may be truly called a 
child of the Revolution he so graphically depicts. 

JEAN JACQUES ROUSSEAU. By Geruarp Gray, Professor of 
Literature in the University of Kristiania. Authorised Translation by 
MARCIA HARGIS JANSON. With Three Portraits. I2s. 6d. net. 

This volume has already attracted much attention on the Continent as a 
masterly study of Rousseau’s life and times, and the publishers believe that it is, 
in its present form, the most complete survey of the subject in English. 


SPORT IN FIVE CONTINENTS. By E. A. Leatuam. With 
Illustrations. I5s. net. 

There can be no doubt that by this book Mr. Leatham will take rank as one of 
our most intrepid and versatile sportsmen. He was never out to make records, 
but is a genuine naturalist as well as a sportsman,and his book is full of the 
fruits of trained observation. 
wien KINGS RODE TO DELHI. By Gasriccrez Festine, Author 

“From the Land of Princes,” “John Hockham Frere and his Friends,” 
eon the Distaff Side,” &c. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 

This work shows the charm and romance of Indian history ; it is as readable as 
a novel, and of an interest far exceeding that of most fiction. 

WILD SPORT AND SOME STORIES. By Gitrrip W. Harr.ey, 
Author of “Wild Sport with Gun, Rifle, and § salmon Rod.” With Ilustra- 
tions. Is. net. 

A charming medley of good things which will be not only welcome in the 
sportsman’s house, but will also be a consolation and delight to all who may not 
themselves be out with gun, rifle, or rod. 

THE SHIP OF THE LINE IN BATTLE. By Admiral Sir 
REGINALD N. CUSTANCE, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., C.V.0. With Diagrams. 

HISTORY OF BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY. By Arruur 
HASSALL, Student and Tutor at Christchurch, Oxford; Author of “The 
Making of the British Empire,” “The Expansion of Great Britain,” ec. 
10s. 6d. net. 

“A Politician or Imperialist could not have a better guide or text-book.” —Ports- 
mouth Times. 

“A book of remarkable scope and compression.” —Obser'ver. 

A HISTORY OF EUROPEAN THOUGHT IN THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. By JOHN THEODORE MERZ, Ph.D., D.C.L., LL.D. 
Vol. III. I5s. net. 





6s. NOVELS. 


“The name of BLACKWOOD on a novel is a guarantee of good literature.” 
—Saturday Review. 


HOCKEN AND HUNKEN: a Tale of Troy. By “Q” (Sir A. T. QUILLER 
CoucH), Author of “ Troy Town,” “ The Delectable Due thy,” “The Splendid 
Spur.” “Dead Man's Rock,” &e. 

ONE (CROWDED HOUR. By SYDNEY C. GRIER, Author of “In Furthest Ind,” 

‘The Power of the Keys,” &e. With Cover Design and Coloured Frontis- 
piece by A. PEARSE. 

MONSIEUR CARNIFEX. By ALEXANDER CRAWFORD, Author of “ Kapak.” 

A YOUNG MAN MARRIED. By SYDNEY C. GRIER. Illustrated Edition by 
A. PEARSE. 

THE SECOND CITY. By W. J. Eccort, Author of “ The Red Neighbour,” “ His 
Indolence of Arras,’ “ The Background,” &e. 

CENTENE. By H. GRAHAME RICHARDS, Author of “Lucrezia Borgia’s One 
Love,” “ Richard Somers.” 

THE CAREER OF KEMBOLE—NONCONFORMIST (more nonconform in the 
end than in the beginning). By ARTHUR FETTERLESS. 

YARNS FROM A CAPTAIN’S LOG. By J. BOWLINE, Skipper, and R. R. C. 
GREGORY, Author of “ The Story of Royal Eltham. 

PIKE AND CARRONADE. [By Major G. F. MACMUNN, D.S.O., R.F.A 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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Messrs, LONGMANS & Co.’s Announcements 


*,* Messrs, Longmans & Co's,, Complete List of Announcaments sent on application. 


ROYAL GARDENS. By Cyrm Warp, BA. 

This is illustrated with 32 full-page colour reproductions from original water-colour drawings, 
and contains not only the artist’s notes on the various gardens, but in the case of six of the 
gardens, special articles written by the head gardeners. The gardens that are illustrated are as 
follows: Norman Tower Garden, Windsor; Bagshot Park; Hampton Court; Osborne; 
Marlborough House ; Kensington Palace ; Holyrood ; Claremont and Sandringham. 

LarGc& Paper Eprrion, limited to 250 copies, royal 4to (13} by 93 in.), 42s. net. 
Ordinary Edition in demy 4to (114 by 84 in.), 16s. net. (Ready. 


ARTHUR JAMES BALFOUR AS PHILOSOPHER 
AND THINKER. A Collection of the more Important and Interesting 
Passages in his Non-political Writings, Speeches, and Addresses, 1879 to 1912. 
Selectod and arranged by Witrrip M. Suorr. With Portrait. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. (Ready. 


CARDINAL MANNING AND OTHER ESSAYS. By 
J. E. C. Boptry, Corresponding Member of the Institute of France. With 
Frontispiece. 8vo. [In November. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN INDUSTRIAL ORGANISA- 
TION. By Epwarp Capsvury, part author of Women’s Work and Wages, 
and Sweating. With a Preface by W. J. Asuiny. M.A., Professor of Com- 
merce in the University of Birmingham. Crown 8vo. [In October. 


THE FIRST TWELVE CENTURIES OF BRITISH 
STORY: A Slight Sketch and Criticism of the Social and Political Con- 
ditions of the British Islands (herein called Britain) from the year 56 B.C. 
to the accession of Henry II. to the throne of England in 1154 A.D. With 
20 sketch maps and 3 photographic reproductions of medieval maps. By 
J. W. Jeupwine, LL.B. (Camb.) of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 8vo. 

[In October. 


A COLONIAL GOVERNOR IN MARYLAND. 
HORATIO SHARPE AND HIS TIMES, 1753-1773. By Lapy 
EpGcar. With Illustrations. S8vo. 10s. 6d. net. [In October. 


LEADERS OF PUBLIC OPINION IN IRELAND: 
FLOOD—GRATTAN—O'CONNELL. 3y Witr1am Epwarp Hart. 
POLE Lecxy. New and Cheaper Impression. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

[ Ready. 


A NEW GOVERNMENT FOR THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE. By the Rev. F. W. Bussr.n, D.D. 8vo. [In the press. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW: A TREATISE. By L. Oppen- 
HEIM, M.A., LL.D. Whewell Professor of International Law in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge ; Member of the Institute of International Law. Vol, I.— 
Peace. SEcOND Epirion, RevISED AND Partty RE-wrivtEeN, 18s. net. 
Vol. I1.—War and Neutrality. Seconp Epirion, RrEviseEp, 21s. net. 

[ Ready. 


THE AGRARIAN PROBLEM IN THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY. By R. H. Tawney. With Reproductions of Plans (1590- 
1620). 8vo. 9s. net. [| Ready. 

ENGLISH FARMING PAST AND PRESENT... By 


Rotanp E. Proruero, Late Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford; Agent- 
in-Chief to the Duke of Bedford. S8vo. [In October. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & Co.’s Announcements 


THE COLLECTED WORKS OF WILLIAM MORRIS. 
IN TWENTY-FOUR VOLUMES. Vols. I-XVI. are now ready. 


This edition is limited to 1,050 copies, of which 1,000 only are for sale. 
Orders are only received for the set of twenty-four volumes at the price of 
TWELVE GUINEAS net the set, but this amount may be paid in six instal- 
ments of TWO GUINEAS each. 

The fourth instalment of four volumes (just published) is as follows: 

Vol. XIII. The Odyssey of Homer. To) XV N : 

Vol. XIV. The Hones ofthe Welham, | \" ~". Tee Mect ot the Mountains, 
The Story of the Glit- | Vol. XVI. News from Nowhere. John 
tering Plain. | Ball. A King’s Lesson. 

*,* A prospectus with specimen pages and an Illustration will be sent on application. 





“The chief charm of this new edition of William Morris is, of course, the nobly- 
beautiful book-form in which the old familiar poems and romances are presented. The 
simple, dignified binding, the pure white page, the clear black type, and the comely 
spaciousness of design are grateful to the sense that is pleased by mere beauty of form 
and to the better sense that loves the perfect accord of form and substance.”—Daily 
Chronicle. 

A BREMEN FAMILY. By Georcina Meinertzuacen, With 
13 Illustrations. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. [In the press. 

A short Memoir of the Meinertzhagen Family who settled in England in 1826, including their 
pedigree in Cologne and Bremen, in which towns sixteen of the family were Senators in the 17th 
and 18th centuries. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF FREDERICK 
SHIELDS, A.R.W.S., 1833-1911. Edited by Ernestine Mitts. With 
1 Photogravure and 40 other Illustrations. 8vo. [In the press. 


UNSEEN FRIENDS. By Mrs. Wittiam O’Brien. With a 
Photogravure Portrait of Nano Nagle, Foundress of the Presentation Order. 
8vo. 6s. 6d. net. [ Ready. 

CONTENTS: Mother Margaret Mary Hallahan—A Novelist of the last Century— 

Mrs. Oliphant—Nano Nagle—Charlotte Bronté at Home- -Mary Aikenhead, Foundress of 

the Irish Sisters of Charity—Felicia Skene—Catharine McAuley, Foundress of the Sisters 

of Merey—Jean Ingelowe—Mother Frances Raphael Drane—Eugénie de Guérin—Emilie 
ad’ Oultremont—Pauline de la Ferronavs and her Family—A French Heroine in China ; 

Héléne de Jaurias, Sister of Charity—Christina Rossetti—Marie Antoinette Fage. 


THE THREE SISTERS OF LORD RUSSELL OF 
KILLOWEN. SKETCHES OF CONVENT LIFE. By the Rey. 
MarrHew Russextz, §8.T. With Portrait and other Illustrations. S8vo. 6s. 
net. [Ready. 


THE EVE OF CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION. By the 
Right Rev. Monsignor BreRNaRD Warp, F.R.Hist.S., President of St. Ed- 
mund’s College. (3 vols.) Vol. III. With Illustrations. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
net. [Ready. 

*,* Vols. I. and IT. now ready, price 21s. net. 

SCIENCE AND THE HUMAN MIND: A CRITICAL 
AND HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
NATURAL KNOWLEDGE. By Wiciiam Crecirn Dampier WHETHAM, 
M.A., F.R.S., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge, and CATHERINE 
DurNiInG WHETHAM, his wife. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. [In the press. 


SOUTH AFRICAN SNAKES AND THEIR VENOM; 
AND HOW TO TREAT SNAKE BITE. By F. W. Firzsimons, 
Curator of the Port Elizabeth Museum, Author of The Monkey Folk of South 
Africa. New Epirion, ENLARGED AND THOROUGHLY REVISED. With 
numerous illustrations. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. [ Ready. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & Co.’s A [ 
0.§ ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEW BOOK BY MR. ANDREW LANG. 
SHAKESPEARE, BACON, AND THE GREAT UN- 

KNOWN. By Anprew Lance. With Illustrations. 8vo. [In the press. 
CONTENTS : The Baconian and Anti-Willian Positions—The ‘Silence’ about Shake- 
speare—That Impossible He—The Schooling of Shakespeare—Mr. Churton Collins on 
Shakespzare’s Learning—Shakespeare, Genius, and Society—The Courtly Plays: Love's 
Labour’s Lost—Contemporary Recognition of Will as Author—The Silence of Philip 
Henslowe’—The Later Life of Shakespeare—His Monument and Portraits—The Tra- 
ditional Shakespeare’—The First Folio—Ben Jonson and Shakespeare—The Preoecupation 
of Bacon—Appendix : ‘ Troilus and Cressida,’ 
LONGMANS’ POCKET LIBRARY. (New Volume.) 
BOOKS AND BOOKMEN. By Anprew Lane. With a Preface 


specially written for this New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, 2s. net ; Leather, 
3s. net. [ Ready. 


ADVENTURES AMONG BOOKS. By Aynprew Lane. 
With Photogravure Portrait of the Author after Sir W. B. Ricumonp, R.A. 
NEW AND CHEAPER IMPRESSION. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. [Nearly ready. 

CONTENTS : Adventures among Books—Recollections of Robert Louis Stevenson— 

Rab's Friend--Oliver Wendell Holmes—Mr. Morris's Poems—Mrs. Radcliffe’s Novels—A 

Scottish Romanticist of 1830—The Confessions of St. Augustine—Smollett—Nathaniel 

Hawthorne—The Paradise of Poets—Paris and Helen—Enchanted Cigarettes—Stories 

and Story-Telling—The Supernatural in Fiction—An Old Scottish Psychical Researcher 

—The Boy. 

MEN, WOMEN, AND MINXES. By Mrs Anprew Lana. 
8vo. Ts. 6d. net [ Ready. 

CONTENTS: A Poseuse of the Eighteenth Century—The Social Records of « Seotch 

Family—French and English Minxes—Pitfalls for Collectors—Paul de St. Victor—Trials 

of the Wife of a Literary Man—A Paris Correspondent of 1753—The Fairchild Family 

and their Creator—A Granddaughter of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu—Rousseaun’s Ideal 

Household—Morals and Manners in Richarison—Art in Country Inns and Lodging- 

Houses—The Home Life of the Verneys—I'wo Centuries of American Women—Other 

People’s Friends—The Recollections of the Baron de Frénilly—Miss Grant of Rothie- 

murchus—Poets as Landscape Painters. 

THOUGHTS ON WOMAN. By W. H. Brevrertmnce. Crown 8vo. 

4s. 6d. net. [In October. 

A modern love story is told in the Introduction to the book which, however, is mainly a selection 

on a novel plan, of sayings, from many times and countries, concerning woman in all her aspects 

and activities ; her life, love, education, character ani work ; her praise and her dispraise. The 
quotations are arranged by subjects, and are further arranged so as to illustrate the story. 

SEX AND SANCTITY: A SEQUEL TO “THE 
COMING ORDER.” By Lucy Re-Barrterr. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

[In the press. 


A NEW BOOK ON GOLF. Edited by Hoxace G, Hurcninson. 
With contributions from Mrs. Ross (née Miss May Heztet), A. C, M. Crooms, 
BernarpD Darwin, J. SHERLOCK, and C. K, Hurcuison. With illustrations 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. [ Ready. 


ALPINE STUDIES. By W. A. Cooter, M.A. With 16 
views of the High Alps, reproduced after photographs by Signor Virrorio 
SELLA, and the late Mr. W. F. Donkin. 8vo. [Ready. 

This book contains some 20 articles on the Alps, the larger number of which deal with Climbing 
matters, and describe many parts of the Alps from the Higher Maritimes to the Tyrolese Dolomites, 
especially the Dauphiné and Bernese Oberland ranges. 


PROF. SCHAFER’S BRITISH ASSOCIATION ADDRESS. 
LIFE: ITS NATURE, ORIGIN, AND MAINTENANCE. 


Being the Presidential Address delivered before the British Association 
at Dundee, September, 1912. By E. A. Scuarsr, M.D., Se.D., F.R.S., 
Professor of Physiology in the University of Edinburgh. 8vo. Paper covers. 
1s. net. [ Ready. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S 


With a Portrait in Photogravure. Demy 8vo., 14s. net. 

ENGLAND AND THE ORLEANS MONARCHY. 

By Major Jonn Hat, Author of ‘‘ The Bourbon Restoration.” 
MORNING POST.—* This brilliant monograph. . .. This graphic revival of yesterda ay 
in which both men and measures are vividly yet justly and comprehensively portrayed.” 
Fourth and greatly Enlarged Edition. Small Demy 8vo., 10s, 6d. net. 

MODERN GERMANY: Her Political and 
Economic Problems, her Policy, her Ambitions, 
and the Causes of her Success. By J. Eviis Barker. 

*,* This edition is practically a new book, nine new chapters, comprising about 200 pages 
of text, having been added to it. 
Large Post 8vo., 6s. net. 

THY ROD AND THY STAFF. By Arrnur 
CHRISTOPHER BE NSON. Author of ‘‘The Upton Letters,” “From a 
College Window,”’ “‘ The Silent Isle,’’ &c. 

With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. , 16s. net 

THE CHURCH IN MADRAS. Vol, II. Being the 
History of the Ecclesiastical and Missionary Action of the East India 
Company in the Presidency of Madras from 1805-1835. By the Rev. 
Frank Penny, LL.M., Late Chaplain in H.M. Indian Service (Madras 
Establishme nt). 

With 15 Illustrations. Small Demy 8vo., 10s. 6d. net. 

ARABIC-SPAIN: Sidelights on her History 
and Art. By Bernyarp and ELLEN M. WuisHaw. 

Large post 8vo., 7s. 6d. net. 

WHAT THE JUDGE SAW: being 25 years in 
Manchester, by One who has done it. By His Honour 
Judge Kpwarp Apporr Parry, Author of ‘The Scarlet Herring, and 
other Stories,” ‘‘ Judgments in Vacation,” &c. 

Large Post 8vo., 6s. net. 

ALLEGORIES OF THE LAND. By Masor Gamptrr- 
Parry, Author of ‘‘The Pageant of my Day,” “Annals of an Eton 
House,” ‘‘ Murphy: A Message to Dog Lovers,’ ’ &e. 

Reavy OctoBER 23. With 8 Illustrations. Large Post 8vo., Ts. 6d. net 


ETON IN THE SEVENTIES. By the Hon. Gitperr 


COLERIDGE, Author of ‘‘ An Instinctive Criminal,” “ Jan Van Elselo,” &c. 


| ‘NEW 6s. FICTION. 
HONEY, MY HONEY. SEVEN SCOTS 


3y KATHARINE TYNAN. Stories. By Jane FINviater. 
With 5 Illustrations in Colour by 
Henry W. Kerr, R.S.A., R.S.M. 

THE GRIP OF LIFE. By : [October 31. 
AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE. PROMISE OF ARDEN. 


On October 15. By Eric Parker. 





[October 31. 
ERICA. By Mrs. Henry pe CHESS FOR A STAKE, 


LA PasTuRE (LADY CLIFFORD). By Haroxp VALLINGS. 
On October 23. [October 31. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


On OcropER 31. With a Portrait. Large Post 8vo., 6s. net. 


A HOME HELP IN CANADA. By Etta C. Syxzs, 


Author of “‘ Through Persia on a Side Saddle,” ‘‘ Persia and its People.” 


REaDy Ocroser 23. With a Portrait. Large Post 8vo., 7s. 6d, net. 
BOSWELL, THE BIOGRAPHER. by Grorce 
MALtLory. 
With a Frontispiece. Small Demy 8vo., 10s. 6d. net. 


On OctoBER 31. With a Portrait. Large Post 8vo., 7s. 6d. net. 


SCENES AND MEMORIES. By Watsurca, Lapy 


PAGET. 


SIXTY YEARS IN THE WILDERNESS: More 
Passages by the Way. by Sir Henry W. Lucy (Toby, M.P., 
of “ Punch”), Author of “A Diary of Two Parliaments,” ‘“ Sixty 
Years in the Wilderness,” &c. 


Large Post 8vo., 7S. 6d. net. 


GOD’S PLAYTHINGS. By Makrsortm Bowen, Author of 


“The Viper of Milan,” ‘“‘ Black Magic,” &c. 


Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


WHEN EVERY TREE WAS GREEN, by G. F. 


Brappy, Author of “ Dick,” ‘The Awakening of Bittlesham,” &c. 


With 7 Coloured and other Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 5s. net. 
DOGS AND THEIR MASTERS. By Marion Crappett. 
*,* An anthology which draws on prose as well as poetry, on reality as well as invention, 


for the delight of all who love dozs. 


With a Map. Small Demy 8vo., 6s, net. 

THE CONQUEST OF NEW GRANADA, By Sir 
CLEMENTS R. MarkHAm, K.C.B., F.R.S., Author of ‘The Incas of 
Peru,” ‘King Edward VII.: an Appreciation,” ‘‘ The Story of Majorca 
and Minorca,” &e. 


With Illustrations from Photographs by the Author, and a Map. 
Small Royal 8vo., 9s. net. 

THE LAND THAT IS DESOLATE: An Account 
of a Tour in Palestine. By Sir Freprricx Treves, Bart., 
G.C.V.O., &c., Serjeant-Surgeon to H.M. the King. Author of “ The 
Cradle of the Deep,” ‘‘ Uganda for a Holiday,” &c. 


With 40 pages of illustrations and a Map. Small Royal 8vo., 10s. 6d. net. 

DAWN IN DARKEST AFRICA. By the Rev. Jonn H. 
Harris, Organising Secretary of the Anti-Slavery and Aborigines 
Protection Society. With an Introduction by The Right Hon. Tur 
Farr OF Cromer, O.M., P.C., &c. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15, Waterloo Place, 8.W. 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S 





ART AND BELLES-LETTRES. 


AESOP’S FABLES. [Illustrated by Arthur Rackham in Colour and Black 
and White. ‘Translated by V. S. VERNON JONES, M.A. With Introduction 
by G. K. CHESTERTON. Library Edition. Large crown 8vo., 68. net. 

(Also an Edition de Luxe with Large Plates, limited to 1,000 copics for Great Britain 
and Ireland. 25s net.) 

ALL THE TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. By CHARLES and MARY LAMB 
and H. 8. MORRIS. With 48 Plates in Colour from the Paintings of Great 
Masters. In two volumes, large medium 8vo.,cloth extra, full gilt sides, 21s. net. 

EPOCHS OF CHINESE AND JAPANESE ART. By E. FENOLLOSA. In 
two vols. With over 200 Plates. Crown 4to., 36s. net. 

THE TECHNIQUE OF PAINTING. By C. MOREAU-VAUTHIER. Demy 8vo. 
with eight Plates in Colour and Illustrations in Black and White. 10s. 6d. net. 

A CHRISTMAS GARLAND. Woven by MAX BEERBOHM. Crown 8vo., 5s. net. 

THE FOUR GARDENS. By “HANDASYDE.” Illustrated by CHARLES ROBIN- 
SON. Large crown &8vo. Eight Plates in Colour. 6s. net. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. By ROMAIN ROLLAND (Author of “John Christopher.”) 
With 24 Plates in monochrome. 6s. net. 

THE BOOK OF BEGGARS. Pictured by W. DACRES-ADAMS. Crown 4to., 
With 12 large Plates in Colour. Paper boards, 3s. 6d. net. 

THE INN OF TRANQUILLITY. By JOHN GALSWORTHY. Crown 8vo., 68. 

SIMPLICISSIMUS. By HANS CHRISTOPH VON GRIMMELSHAUSEN. Special 
Edition, limited to 1,000 copies on deckle-edged paper. Large cr. 8vo., 10s. net. 

FRENCH ARTISTS OF OUR DAY. With 48 Plates selected from Their 
Works. Each vol. 28. 6d. net. The first 3 vols are— 

_Courbet. Manet, Puvis de Chavannes. 
3y LEONCE BENEDITE. By LOUIS HOURTICQ. By ANDRE MICHEL, 

THE HISTORY OF ART THROUGHOUT THE AGES: 

Ars Una—Species Mille Series. Each vol. 6s. net. Crown 8vo., cloth, 
with 600 Illustrations. ‘ 
Art in Egypt. Art in Spain, Art in Rome, 
By M. MASPERO. By M. DIEULAFOY. By Mrs. W. STRONG. 
(Previously Published: Art in Great Britain and Ireland. By Sir W. 
ARMSTRONG. Art in France. By LOUIS HouRTICQ. Art in Northern 
Italy. By Comm. RICCI. ] 

THE GREAT ENGRAVERS. Edited by ARTHUR M. HIND. Each volume 

in paper boards, with 64 pages of Illustrations. 2s. 6d. net. 
Rembrandt. Holbcin. Fragonard. 
Marcantonio. Bartolozzi. Hogarth. 
[Previously Published in 1911: Daérer, Van Dyck, Watteau and Boucher, 
J. R. Smith, Goya, Mantegna.) 

OLD FURNITURE Series. New Vols. by J. P. BLAKE and A. E. REVEIRS- 

HOPKINS. Each volume crown 8vo, 28. 6d. net. 
Ill. Chippendale IV. The Sheraton Period. 
[Already Published : VOL. I. Tudor to Stuart. VoL. II. Queen Anne.) 





SCIENCE AND SOCIOLOGY. 

THE CHILDHOOD OF ANIMALS. By P. CHALMERS MITCHELL, F.R.S. 
With Plates in Colour by E. Y. JONES and Illustrations by R. B. BROOK- 
GREAVEs. Royal 8vo., 10s. net. 

THE POSITIVE EVOLUTION OF RELIGION, By FREDERIC HARRISON, D.C.L. 
Demy bvo., 8s. 6d. net. 

THE STEAMSHIP CONQUEST OF THE SEA, By F. A. TALBOT. With 
many Illustrations. Demy 8vo., 68. net. 

THE FOUNDATIONS OF INTERNATIONAL POLITY, By NORMAN ANGELL, 
Author of “The Great Illusion.” Crown 8vo., 3s- @d. net. 

THE MONTESSORI METHOD OF CHILD EDUCATION. By MARIA 
MONTESSORI. Crown 8vo. Third Edition. 7s. 6d. net. 

A FREE FARMER IN A FREE STATE. By J. W. ROBERTSON SCOTT (“ Home 
Counties”). Crown 8vo. With #6 pages of Illustrations. 6s. net. 

WOMAN AND WOMANHOOD, By C. W. SALEEBY, M.D. Demy 8vo., 10s, net, 

A SURVEY OF WOMAN’S PROBLEM, By ROSA MAYREDER. Cr, 8vo., 58, net. 








WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, London, W.C. 
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TRAVEL, TOPOGRAPHY, AND SPORT. 


IN THE SHADOW OF THE BUSH. 


Illustrations from Photographs, Maps, Plans, &c. 


WILD LIFE AND THE CAMERA. By A. RADCLYFFE DUGMORE. 
with plates from photographs specially taken by the Author. 


By P. AMAURY TALBOT. 


With numerous 
Large demy &vo., 18s. net. 
Crown 4to., 
6s. net. 


RECENT EVENTS AND PRESENT POLICIES IN CHINA. By J. O. P. 


BLAND 


THE FLOWING ROAD, 
12s, Gd, net. 


Royal 8vo., Illustrated, 16s. net. 
PICTURES OF PANAMA CANAL. By JOSEPH PENNELL. 
By CASPAR WHITNEY. 


5s, net. 
Demy 8vo., 


Crown 4to., 
Illustrated. 





MEMOIRS AND BIOGRAPHY. 


MEMOIRS OF THE MARQUISE DE CUSTINE, By LE. 
Demy 8Vvo., 
By AUGUSTIN FILON. 
THE SON OF CATHERINE THE GREAT. 

toyal 8yvo., 
By SIDNEY WHITMAN. 
MARY 


_CoUNT DE CROZE-LEMERCIER. 
THE PRINCE IMPERIAL. 


of “ Catherine IL..” &e.) 
GERMAN MEMORIES. 


THE PROMISED LAND. By 
7s. 6d. net. 
PORTRAITS AND SKETCHES. 


SALVE. By GEORGE MOORE. 
‘CHINA JIM.” By Maj.-Gen. 


By EDMUND Gossg, C.B. 
Uniform with the Author's “ Ave.” 
J. HARRIS. 


MAUGRAS and 
10s. net. 


Royal 8vo., 18s. net. 
By K. WALIZEWSKI (Author 


with Portrait, 15s. net. 


7s. 6d. net. 
Illustrated, 


Demy 8vo., 


ANTIN. Crown 8vo., 


Crown 8vo., 6s. net, 
Crown 8vo., 6s, 


Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. net. 





POETRY AND DRAMA. 


A LEGEND OF OLD PERSIA and Other Verses. 


Demy 8vo., 5s. net. 
THE BIRD OF TIME. 
EDMUND GossE, C.B., LL.D. 
JESUS OF NAZARETH. 
VON HERDER. 
ESTHER WATERS. 
PRESERVING MR. PANMURE, 
Cloth, 2s. 6d.; Paper, 1s. 6d, 


THREE PLAYS BY W. S. MAUGHAM, Cr. svo. 


Ry SAROJINI 
Large crown 8vo., 5S. net. 

A Poetical Drama in Seven Scenes. 
Crown 8vo., 5s, net. 

A Play by GEORGE MOORE. 
A Play by Sir ARTHUR PINERO. 
(Uniform with the Works of Sir A.Pinero,) 


By A. B. S. TENNYSON. 


NAIDU. With an Introduction by 


By ALEXANDRA 


2s. 6d. 
Crown 8yvo. 


Demy 8vo., 


Cloth, 2s, 6d.; Paper, 1s, 6d. 





NEW SIX-SHILLING FICTION. 


MOLYNEUX OF MAYFAIR. By 
DUNCAN SCHWANN 

BETWEEN TWO THIEVES, By 
RICHARD DEHAN. 

ADNAM’S ORCHARD, 


GRAND. 

KING ERRANT. By FLORA A. STEEL. 

THE FRONTIERS OF THE HEART. 
By VICTOR MARGUERITTE. 

THE LIFE MASK. By the Author of 
“ He Who Passed.” 

THE DECLENSION OF HENRY 

D’ALBIAC, By V. GOLDIE, Author 

of “ Marjorie Stevens. 

THE HIPPODROME, By RACHEL 
HAYWARD. 


By SARAH 


THE NOVELS OF E. F. BENSON. 
Full List on Application. 


2s, net. 


LESS THAN THE DUST, 
AGNES HAMILTON. 
THE MARRIAGE OF KETTLE. By 
C. J. CUTCLIFFE HYNE. 

THE CAHUSAC MYSTERY. By 
K. & H. HESKETH PRICHARD. 

THE “MIND THE PAINT” GIRL. 
By LoutIs TRACY. Adapted from 
Sir A. W. Pinero’s Play. 

‘6 WHERE ARE YOU GOING TO...?” 
By ELIZAEETH ROBINS. 

A RUNAWAY RING, By Mrs. HENRY 
DUDENEY. 

THE STORY OF STEPHEN 
COMPTON. By J. E. PATTERSON. 


Uniform Edition. 


By MARY 


Each Crown 8yo., 





Illustrated Announcement List Post Free. 








WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 


21, Bedford Street, London, 


W.C. 
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COMMENCING NEW VOLUME. 


The HIBBERT JOURNAL 


A Quarterly Review of Religion, 
Theology, and Philosophy - - 


OCTOBER NUMBER. Now Ready. Principal Contents. 
Democracy and Discipline eg is ssa .. L. P. JACKS 
A Nation at School ats si ... FRANK ILSLEY PARADISE 
A Plea for the Higher Socialism st A. J. FRASER BLAIR 
The Essence of Religion .. THE HON. BERTRAND RUSSELL 
Modernism and the Protestant Consciousness PROF. P. LOBSTEIN 


A Native Fijian on the Decline of His Race 
Translated, with an Introduction and Notes, by A. M. HOCART 


The Pessimism of Bergson os _ . J. W. SCOTT 


Quintilian. _ A Study in Ancient and Modern Methods of Education. 
Ethical and Intellectual. Prof. H. A. STRONG, M.A., LL.D 


The Gnostic Redeemer ... it bes ede ... E. R. BEVAN 
The Demon Environment of the Primitive Christian TT. R. GLOVER 
The Future of Judaism in England ss a .. M. J, LANDA 


Social Service. No. 5. French Catholics and Social 
Work. A Story of a Renaissance. HENRY V. ARKELL 


With Discussions, Signed Reviews, and Survey of 
Theological and Philosophical Literature. 


Super royal 8vo., 2s. 6d. net; 2s. 9d. post free. 
Subscriptions,which may commence with any Number,10s. per annum post free. 





THE HOUSE OF COMMONS FROM WITHIN. 
By the Rr. Hon. Roperr Farquuarson, P.C., M.D., LL.D., Author of 
“Tn and Out of Parliament.” Medium 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE LATTER-DAY SAINTS: A Study of the Mormons 
in the Light of Economic Conditions. By Rurn Kaurrman and 
REGINALD WriGHT KAUFFMAN. Medium 8vo., cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


WITHIN: Thoughts during Convalescence. By Sir Francis E. 


YOUNGHUSBAND. Square crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. By Francesco Rurrini, Rector 
of the University of Turin. With a Special Supplementary Chapter for 
the English Edition, and an Introduction to English readers by Prof. J. 
B. Bury, of Cambridge. Forming Volume XXXII. in the Theological 
Translation Aahenry. Demy 8vo., cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 


“WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, WC. 
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Messrs. BELL’S LIST. 


NEW BOOK BY DR. J. HOLLAND ROSE. 


The Personality of Napoleon. 


Being the Lowell Lectures delivered at Boston, February-March, 1912. 
By J. HOLLAND ROSE, Litt.D., Reader in Modern History, The 
University of Cambridge. 5s. net. 


Whitman’s Print Collector’s Handbook 


A New Edition,- Revised jand Enlarged, with additional chapters by 
MALCOLM C. SALAMAN, Author of “ The Old Engravers of England.” 
Profusely Illustrated, 10s. 6d. net. 


The Correspondence or Jonathan Swift 


Edited by F. ELRINGTON BALL, Litt.D. With an Introduction by 
the Right Rev. the Bisnop or Ossory. To be completed in 6 vols., 
demy 8vo., 10s. 6d. net each. 


Vol. IV. Reapy ImmepiateEty. Vols. I., II., and III., already published. 


The Works of Francis Beaumont 


and John Fletcher. Variorum Edition. Under the general 
editorship of A. H. BULLEN. To be completedin12 vols. Vols. I., IT., 
and III., Reapy; Vol. IV., Reapy Immeprarety. 10s. 6d. net per vol. 


England under the Old Religion, 


and other Essays. By the Rt. Rev. Assor Gasquet, D.D., 
O.S.B. 6s, net. Rerapy IMMEDIATELY. 


The Poems of Gaius Valerius Catullus 


With Text and Translation on opposite pages, a Short Sketch of the 
Times of Catullus, and very full Notes. By CHARLES STUTTAFORD. 
Bound in buckram, 6s, uet. 


























Each with 8 Colour Plates by W. RUSSELL FLINT, and Decorative Covers. 
* Crown 4to. 3s. 6d. net each. 


Favourite Savoy Operas. 


By the late Sir W. S. GILBERT. Each containing the full Libretto 
of the Opera, revised by the Author. 


NEW VOLUMES. 
THE YEOMEN OF THE GUARD. PRINCESS IDA. 


THE GONDOLIERS. RUDDIGORE. 


Volumes previously published are: THE MIKADO, THE PIRATES OF 
PENZANCE, IOLANTHE, and PATIENCE. 





G. BELL & SONS, LTD., Portugal Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 
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THE ‘R.T.S.’ NEW LIST. 


UNIQUE GIFTS—ART PORTFOLIOS OF PLATES. 
CANADIAN PICTURES. An Art Portfolio of 36 Plates in 


Colour, illustrating Canadian Life and Scenery, reproduced from Original Drawings 
by HAROLD CopPING. With Descriptive Letterpress by E. P. WEAVER. Enclosed 
in strong Decorative Cloth Portfolio, size 154 by 11} inches. Surface of pictures, 
about 8? by 54inches. 21s. net (by post 21s. 10d.) 
_The I all Mall Gazette says: The whole collection of pictures constitutes aa admirably complete, as well as 
7 f the Canada of to-day, and for anyone who knows the Dominion, we can hardly 
It is one of the most interesting literary and artistic productions of this sed son.” 
r Atheneum :—“The Religious Tract Society has shown shrewd underst: unding of public requirements 
in leontisaer this port . Altogether, it is likely, we think, to interest a large circle.’ 


rn 
SCENES IN THE LIFE OF OUR LORD. Twenty-four 
Coloured Plates (163 by 124 inches). By HAROLD COPPING. With Descriptive 
Letterpress by the LORD BISHOP OF DURHAM. Enclosed in Decorative Cloth 
Portfolio. 12s. net (by post 12s. 9d.) 


THE GOSPEL IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. ‘wenty- 
four Coloured Plates (163 by 124 inches). By ns D COPPING. With Descriptive 
Letterpress by the LORD BISHOP OF DURHAM. Enclosed in Decorative Cloth 
Portfolio. 12s. net (by post 12s. $d.) 

The above 2 Portfolios are issued in response to the numerous requests for 
the separate plates that have been so popular in book form. 


FOUR LITTLE BOOKS IN ONE. 
RESTFUL THOUGHTS FOR DUSTY WAYS. by 


the Rev. CANON FREDERICK LANG BRIDGE, M.A., D.Litt. Four Little Books 
in One: “THE DISTANT LIGHTS,” “A CLUSTER OF QUIET THOUGHTS,” “ LITTLE 
TAPERS,” “CLEAR WATERS,” to which are added some entirely new verses. 
Crown BYO., Persian Yapp, gilt top, round corners, 3s. net (by post 3s. 4d.) Also in 
cloth gilt, 2s. net (by post 2s. 4d.) 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE DEVOTIONAL COMMENTARY. 
Edited by the Rey. A. R. BUCKLAND, M.A. (23 volumes now ready, 2s. each.) 


ROMANS. by the Rev. W. H. | GALATIANS. By the Rey. Canon 
GRIFFITH THOMAS, D.D. 3 vols. Crown R. B. GIRDLESTONE, M.A. Crown 8vo., 
8vo., cloth gilt, 2s. each. cloth gilt, 2s 


NEW PRESENTATION EDITION. 
LITTLE WOMEN, By Louisa M. Atcorr. With Eight Illus- 


trations in Colour by HAROLD COPPING. A beautiful Presentation Edition, printed 
in demy quarto, and bound in handsome white cloth gilt, gilt top. 7s. 6d. net 
(by post 8s. 1d.) 


NEW ANNUAL GIFT-BOOKS. 
THE GIRL’S OWN ANNUAL. | THE BOY’S OWN ANNUAL. 


768 pages of interesting reading and | 832 pages of reading and pictures. 12 
pictures for girls of allages. Profusely grand Coloured Plates, and upwards of 
illustrated. Large demy 4to., handsome a00 of wane rege ragr nae demy 4to., 
cloth gilt, 8s. | handsome cloth gilt, 8 

THE EMPIRE ANNUAL FOR $ THE EMPIRE ANNUAL FOR 
GIRLS, Edited by A. R. BUCKLAND, BOYS. Edited by A. R. BUCKLAND, 
M.A. 384 pages. With 7 coloured and | M.A agi pages. With 7 Coloured and 
16 Black and White Plates. Demy 8vo., 16 Binck and White Plates. Demy 8vo., 
cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. | cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


THE CHILD’S EMPIRE PICTURE ANNUAL. A fine crown quarto 
volume, containing 272 pages, about 125 delightful Stories and Rhymes in simple 
language, 40 Coloured Illustrations,and upwards of 180 Black and White Pictures. 
Prettily bound in attractive Picture Cover. 3s. 6d. 

THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 4 Bouverie Street, London. 

PLEASE APPLY FOR THE NEW ILLUSTRATED LIST. 
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THE DIARIES OF WILLIAM CHARLES MAC- 
READY. Edited by WILLIAM TOYNBEE. With numerous Portraits. Two 
Vols. Small royal 8vo. #2s. net. 


MEMORIALS of CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL. 


By C. EVELEIGH WOODRUFF, M.A., Six Preacher of Canterbury Cathedral, 
&¢e., and WILLIAM DANKS, M.A., Canon Residentiary. With Dlustrations by 
LOUIS WEIRTER, R.B.A. Demy 8vo. /6s. net. 


GEORGE BORROW. The Man and His Books. 


By EDWARD THOMAS, Author of ‘‘The Life of Richard Jefferies,” “The 
Heart of England,” &2., &e. Fully Illastrated. Demy 8vo. 1/0s. 6d. net. 


IN FRENCH AFRICA. Scenes and Memories. 


By Miss BETHAM-EDWARDsS, Author of “Unfrequented France,” “ French 
Vignettes,” &c. With numerous original and copyright Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


JOHN FORSTER AND HIS. FRIENDSHIPS. 


By R. RENTON. Profusely Illustrated. Demy 8vo. /0s. 6d. net. 


ROMANCES OF THE FRENCH THEATRE. 


By FRANCIS GRIBBLE, Author of “The Passions of the French Romantics.’ 
“Chateaubriand and his Court of Women,’ &c. With Six Photogravure 
Portraits. Demy 8vo. 195s. net. 


ABORIGINES OF SOUTH AMERICA. By the 


late Colonel GEORGE EARL CHURCH. Edited by an Old Friend. Witha 
Preface by Sir CLEMENT R. MARKHAM, K.C.B. Demy &8vo. 190s. 6d. net. 


LIFE IN THE INDIAN POLICE. By C. E. Goutps- 
BURY, Author of “Dulall, the Forest Guard.” Fully Illustrated from 
Photographs by the Author. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE JOURNAL of the COMTE D’ESPINCHAL. 


Edited by ERNEST D'HAUTERIVE. Translated by Mrs. RODOLPH STAWELL. 
With numerous Portraits. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


SUMMER DAYS IN SHAKESPEARE LAND. 


By CHARLES G. HARPER, Historian of the Roads of England. With 
numerous Drawings by the Author. Large crown $vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


DIGRESSIONS: Being Passages from the 
Works of E. TEMPLE THURSTON. Edited by “ BELLWATILE? With 
Portrait. Foolscap 8v3. 3s. 6d. net in cloth, ds. net in leather. 


LETTERS FROM SOLITUDE: And Other 
Essays. By FILSON YOUNG, Author of “Memory Harbour,’ &c. Crown 
8vo. Js. net. 


CHARLES DICKENS AND SOCIAL REFORM. 


By W. WALTER CROTCH. Crown 8vo. Js. net. 


METAL WORK AND ENAMELLING: A 
Practical Treatise on Gold and Silversmiths’ Work and their 
Allied Crafts. By {1ERBERT MARYON, Associate of University College, 
teading. With 400 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


MAN’S PLACE IN THE UNIVERSE. By Atrrep 
RUSSEL WALLACE, O.M., LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S., &e., Author of “The World of 
Life,’ &c. New and Cheaper Edition. Foolscap 8vo. Is. net. 


LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD. 
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FOR READERS EVERY WHERE 


THE BEST BOOKS OF THE YEAR 
FOR LESS THAN A PENNY A DAY 


WH-SMITH & SONS 
LIBRARY 


DIRECT SERVICE TO ALL PARTS 


Full Particulars Na 
Ik On Application x 


TO BCOKBUYERS 


REDUCTIONS OF 33¢to 8O: 


OFF PUBLISHERS PRICES 
OFFERED IN OUR 


CLEARANCE 
CATALOGUES 


OF NEW and UWSED BOOKS & 


a '80,Strand,London yy 
and Branches 
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HARPER & BROTHERS. 





ARMAMENTS AND ARBITRATION. By Rear-Admiral A. T. 
MAHAN, Author of “The Influence of Sea Power,’ &c. 6s. net, post free, 
6d. 4d. Weighs the claims of force and of law as means of maintaining 
peace and settling disputes, giving full attention to economic aspects. 


THE DAY OF THE SAXON. By General Homer Lea, Author of 
“The Valour of Ignorance.” 7s. 6d. net, post free 7s. 10d. Maps, &c. 
Examines in a calm, scientific manner the security of Britain’s position 
among the nations of the earth in the light of new phases of military and 
naval science. 


MARK TWAIN: A BIOGRAPHY. By Atserr BiceLtow Pang, 
3 vols. Demy 8vo. Profusely illustrated. 24s. net, post free 25s. The 
authorised life of the great humorist, arranged for by Mark Twain himself 
more than seven years ago. It is an intimate picture of a many-sided 
character, drawn with a fine sense of proportion and effect. 


THE GREAT STATE. Essays in Construction. 6s. By H. G. 
WELLS and collaborators. 

THE WORLD’S UNREST, SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC. 
6s. net, post free 6s. 4d. By W.T. ELLIs. 


THE MONTESSORI SYSTEM. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. net, post 
free 2s. 9d. By Dr. T. L. SMITH. 


ELOQUENCE. 5s. net, post free ds. 4d. By Garrett P. Serviss. 
A PRINCESS OF THE ITALIAN REFORMATION. By 


CHRISTOPHER HARE, Author of “The Most Illustrious Ladies of the Italian 
Renaissance.” 8 Photozravures. 10s. 6d. A brilliant picture of one of the 
most interesting and eventful careers of the Italian Renaissance period 
Giulia Gonzaga, Countess of Fondi. 

IN THE COURTS OF MEMORY. By Madame pt HreGERMAnn- 
LINDENCRONE. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net, post free 12s. 11d. 
The wife of the present Danish Minister to Germany relates reminiscences 
of European Courts from the Sixties onwards. Her experiencesinclude her 
meeting with Empress Eugénie and Napoleon III., the Paris Commune, her 
acquaintance with Liszt, Wagner, Gounod, Massenet, and other celebrities. 


THE SEA TRADER: HIS FRIENDS AND ENEMIES. By 
DAVID HANNAY, Author of “A History of the Royal Navy.’ 8 Photo- 
gravures. 1/5s. net, post free 15s. 6d. A graphic narrative of the trading 
vessel's development from earliest times. It describes the officers and crew, 
payment and discipline, construction and navigation, cargoes and the 
manner in which trading was transacted, piracy, privateering, and the 
slave trade. 

ELEMENTS AND ELECTRONS. by Sir Wirriam Ramsay, 
2s. 6d. net, post free 2s. 9d. 

THE AGE OF THE EARTH. Illustrated. By ArrHur Hotness. 
2s. 6d. net, post free 2s. 9d. 

ROUGH STONE MONUMENTS AND THEIR BUILDERS. 
Illustrated. By T. ERIC PEET. 2s. 6d. net, post free 2s. 9 

CHEMICAL PHENOMENA IN LIFE. By Professor F. CzaprEx. 
2s. 6d. net, post free 2s. 9d. 

LINCOLN’S OWN STORIES. Collected by AnrHony Gross. 
3s. 6d. net, post free 3s. 9d. Presents the career of Abraham Lincoln by 
means of well-authenticated stories. 

ON HAZARDOUS SERVICE. By W. J. Brymer. 7s. 6d. net, 
post free 7s. 10d. An account of the Secret Service and its exploits during 
the American War of the North and South. 

THE WAYS OF THE PLANETS. By M. E. Martin, Author of 
“The Friendly Stars.” 5s. net, post free 5s. 4d. 





Please write for an illustrated descriptive list to 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 45, Albemarle Street, London, W. 
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IMPORTANT 


NEW WORKS. 





HAMPSTEAD: Its Historic Houses; its Literary and Artistic 


Associations. By 


Living,” 
8vo., cloth boards, gilt top. 


of view 
literary illustration is quite extraordinary. 
thought, while promoting steady 
East Anglian Daily Times. 


HEAVEN AND THE SEA. 


boards, gilt top. 


ANNA MAXWELL. 
Four Illustrations in Colour, and 32 full-page Illustrations on art paper. 


THE LIFE OF THE SOUL. By J. Briertey, 
“Ourselves and the Universe,” “Stnd‘es of the Soul,” 
3s. 6d. net. 

“Fully maintains the high standard which characterises the writings of ‘J. B. 
prolific author seems to have quite cut himself free from denominationalism ; 


and invigorating freshness of thought mark every page, 
Such writings provide a great stimulus to 


advance in the discussion of most sublime themes,’— 


By Frank E tas. 


Sixteen Illustrations. 3s. 6d. net. 


Large foolscap 4to., cloth boards, gilt top. 
7s. 6d. net. 


Author rs i Secret of 
Large crown 


’: this 
broadness 
and the wealth of 


Large crown 8vo., cloth 


The sea has been discussed from many standpoints, but possibly this is the first book 
to deal with the place it holds in religious history. 


ILLUSTRATIONS FROM ART FOR PULPIT AND PLATFORM. 


JAMES BURNS, M.A.. 
3s. 6d. net. 


By Rey. 
boards, gilt top. 


Author of “Sermons in Art.” 


Large crown 8vo., cloth 


THE UNFETTERED WORD: A Series of Readings for the 


Quiet Hour. By J. D. JONES, M.A., 


B.D. Cloth boards, gilt top. 


3s. 6d. net. 


The short readings in this volume are characteristic ex: umples of the author's attrac- 
tive way of presenting great spiritual truths, and show him at his very best. 


VOICES OF TO-DAY: Studies of Representative Modern 


Preachers. By HUGH 


3s. 6d. net. 


SINCLAIR. Large crown 8vo., cloth boards, 


gilt top. 


A series of graphic and critical studies of nearly fifty leading preachers of the leading 


Anglican and Nonconformist Churches. 


OUR PROTESTANT FAITH. 


svo., cloth boards. 2s. 6d. net. 


\ singularly fresh and timely book. Mr. Roose sets forth in populz ur form, 


By Rev. J. STEPHENS Roosg, M.A, 


Crown 


and with 


sanity and fairness, the main features of the conflict between Romanism and Protestantism. 
He handles his subjects in a masterly way, and sustains the interest to the end. 
volume will appeal to Free Churchmen and Anglicans alike. 


JAMES CLARKE & CO., 13 and 14, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


This 





By EMANUEL SWEDENBORG 





Pp. 776, with Biography and Portrait, 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. post free. 


COMPENDIUM OF 


Swedenborg’s 


Theological 


Writings. 


*,* Consisting of extracts from all his works arranged under heads, to present a 


complete 


account of his religion and philosophy. 


8vo., cloth, 2s. post free. 


Heaven and Hell: 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING wrote: 


From Things Heard and Seen. 


“To my mind, the only light that has 


been cast on the other life is found in Swedenborg’s philosophy.” 


« LONDON: SWEDENBORG 


SOCIETY, 


1, BLOOMSBURY STREET, W.C. 





THE QUEEN. 


The Lady’s Newspaper 
and Court Chronicle. 


Unsurpassed for the Artistic Quality of its 
Ilustrations and the universality of the 
subjects with which it deals. 


Leaders on topics of to-day. 

Society, its doings, entertainments, mar- 
riages, and Court Chronicle. 

Books of the Week and illustrated notices. 

A Serial Novel by a leading writer. 


PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY. PRICE SIXPENCE. 


THE FIELD, 


The Farm, The Garden. 
The Country Gentleman’s 
Newspaper. 


This paper is devoted entirely to the in- 
terests of Country Gentlemen, and is the 
Largest and most Influential Paper in Great 
3ritain. The subjects are treated in the 
fullest manner by the first writers of the day. 

All the subjects are, where thought advis- 
able, carefully illustrated in the best manner 
possible. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 
PRICE SIXPENCE ; BY POST 63d. 


PUBLISHED BY HORACE COX, WINDSOR HOUSE, BREAM’S BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C. 
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Every Reader will Appreciate 


THE 


NEW GUARANTEED 
PROMPT SERVICE 
OF BOOKS 


Instituted by the most up-to-date 
Circulating Library in the World 








Write for particulars to 
The Librarian 


THE TIMES BOOK CLUB 
376 to 384 Oxford St., London, W. 





QUARTERLY LITERARY ADV EBTISER. 


HASTINGS’ ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF RELIGION AND ETHICS. 


“No book more-generally indispensable to the student or to the thoughtful man has 
been attempted in this generation. Its writers are men of world-wide reputation. 
its general arrangement is admirable, and its possession must be a boon and a privilege.” 
—Liverpool Daily Post. 


Four volumes ready, Vol. V. nearly ready. Price per volume 
in cloth binding, 28/- net; in half-moroceo, 34/- net. 


[ October, 








HANDBOOK or THE MODERN GREEK VERNACULAR. 


Grammar, Texts, Glossary. By Prof. ALBERT THUMB. ‘Translated from the 
Second enlarged German edition. 12s. net. 


THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF MAN. 


By Prof. H. WHEELER ROBINSON, M.A. _ 6s. net. 


THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL UNDER THE KINGDOM. 


By Rev. ADAM C. WELCH, Theol.D. 7s. 6d. net. 


GREECE AND BABYLON. 


A Comparative Sketch of Mesopoti umian, Anatolian, and Hellenic Religions. 
By LEWIs R. FARNELL, LL.D. 7s. 6d. 


THE RELIGION OF THE ANCIENT CELTS. 


By Canon JOHN A. MCCULLOCH, D.D. 10s. net. 


<a CLARK, Edinburgh and London. 





THE NATION 


The Most Vigorous and Original of the Critical Weekly 
Journals. 


THE NATION keeps its readers in touch with Liberal 

thought and with new or interesting 
movements in Politics and Social Affairs, 
furnishing them at the some time with serious, independent, and authori- 
tative criticism in its articles on Religion, Art, the Drama, Finance, and 
Literature. It is bright in style, varied in subject, and commands a 
brilliant staff of writers. 1t makes a special feature of domestic and 
external Politics of Foreign Nations, while its Reviews, contributed by 
writers of unequalled authority in their special subjects, are always fresh 
and up to date. 


ITS CONTRIBUTORS 
are among the most distinguished writers of the day, and include 


Clementina Black. Prof L. T. Hobh Sir Edward Pears. 
H. N. Brailsford. J. A. Hobson. The Dean of Ripon. 
G. K. Chesterton. Jerome K. Jerome. Stephen Reynolds. 
R. B. Cunninghame Sidney Low. ‘*Mark Rutherford.’’ 
Graham. Professor G. M. Minchin. G. Bernard Shaw. 
G. Lowes Dickinson. Professor Gilbert Herbert Trench. 
** Anatole France.’’ Murray. William Watson. 
John Galsworthy. H. W. Nevinson. W. B. Yeats. 








EVERY SATURDAY, Gd. 
Publishing Office: 14, HENRIETTA ST., COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 
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From STEPHEN SWIFT’S 


Striking Autumn List. 





G/- FICTION. 

BROKEN PITCHERS. By REGINALD 
WRIGHT KAUFFMAN, Author of 
“ Daughters of Ishmael.” 

THE NAKED SOUL. By 
HEILGERS. 

THE TENOR’S MELODRAMA. 
LOUISE VALMER. 

THE CLAY’S REVENGE, 
GEORGE. 

THE ENGLISH SUMMER. 
SCHULTHEISS. 

BROOM. By J. MILLS WHITHAM. 

THE EURASIAN. By HENRY BRUCE. 

ROUND ABOUT A RECTORY. By 
the Author of “ Leaves from a Life.” 

SIMOON. By LILITH HOPE. 

THE VICTIMS. By KASKECK. 

LOVE IN MANITOBA. By E. A. 
WHARTON GILL. 

THE DARKSOME MAIDS OF BAG- 
LEERE. By W. H. KERSEY. 

THE CONFESSION OF A FOOL. By 
AUGUST STRINDBERG. Translated 
by ELLIE SCHLEUSSNER. 

“The ‘Kreutzer Sonata’ itself is not 
more unaffected in its implacable sim- 
plicity. There is, indeed, in the whole 
range of literature probably no parallel 
to these tormented contidences.” 

Pali Malt Gazette. 

To be published shortly, TWO VOLUMES 

OF PLAYS by AUGUST STRINDBERG. 

A translation of the first volume of 

Strindberg’s Autobiography, entitled 

“The Serving Woman’s Son,” will ap- 

pear next Spring, other translations 

will follow. 


SOCIAL AND POLITICAL. 

FROM THEATRE TO MUSIC HALL. 
By W. R. TITTERTON. 3s. 6d. net. 

“To say it does not contain a bad page 
very greatly under-rates its extraordin- 
ary vivacity.”—Observer. 

SECRET DIPLOMACY. 
ELLER. 3s. 6d. net 

THE DOCTOR AND HIS WORK. By 
Dr. CHARLES J. WHITBY. 3s. 6d. net. 

“ A serious, encouraging, and inspiriting 
essay.” —Scotsinan. 

THE BRITISH CIVIL SERVICE. By 
FRANCIS GEORGE HEATH. Crown 
8vo., cloth, Ss. net. 

A Neglected Factor in Economics. 
THE CONSUMER IN REVOLT. By 
Mrs. BILLINGTON-GREIG. 1s. net. 
CONSTRUCTIVE CONSERVATISM. 

By Dr. HARRY ROBERTS. With a 


LOUISE 
By 
By HELEN 
By L. M. 


By GEORGE 





preface by L.S. AMERY, M.P. 1s. net. 


BELLES LETTRES. 


THE EPISODES OF VATHEK. By 
WILLIAM BECKFORD. Translated by 
the late Sir FRANK T. MARZIALS. 
With an introduction by LEWIS MEL- 
VILLE, and containing the original 
French, and Photogravure of the 
Author. 21s. net. 

VATHEK. With Notes by HENLEY and 
an Introduction by Dr. GARNETT. 
Small crown §8vo., cloth extra, 
2s. 6d. net. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE, 1880-1905: 

Pater, Wilde and After. By 

J. M. KENNEDY. Demy 8vo., cloth, 
7s. 6d. net. 

Mr. J. M. Kennedy has written the first 

history of the dynamic movement in 

English Literature between 1880 and 1905. 


EDGAR ALLAN POE. By ARTHUR 
RANSOME. 7s. 6d. net. 


PORTRAITS AND SPECULATIONS. 
By ARTHUR RANSOME. 7s. Gd. net. 


THE NEW ERA. By FRANCIS GRIER- 
SON. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE HIGHER DRAMA, and other 
Parodies and Diversions. By 
JACK COLLINGS SQUIRE, Author of 
“Imaginary Speeches.” 3s, 6d. net. 

REVELATIONS. By ROBERT BRYANT. 
5s. net. 


BOHEMIA IN LONDON. 
RANSOME. With 
2s. net. 


PHILOSOPHY AND HISTORY. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO META- 
PHYSICS. By HENRY BERGSON. 
Authorised Translation by 
HULME. 2s. 6d. net. 

PSYCHOLOGY: A New System. By 
ARTHUR L. LYNCH. 2 vols. 21s. net. 


REFLECTIONS ON VIOLENCE. By 
GEORGES SOREL. ‘Translated by 
J. E. HULME. With an Introductory 
Note by GRAHAM WALLAS. 78. 6d" 
net. 


BRITISH BATTLE BOOKS: Blen- 
heim, Waterloo, Maliplaquet, 
Turcoing. By HILAIRE BELLOC. 
1s. net each. 

Of * Waterloo” the Nation says: “To 
everyone who wishes to join in the con- 
troversy, or even to understand what 
the discussion is all about, we earnestly 
recommend Mr. Belloc’s brief mono- 
graph. Let everyone, before entering 
the society of military men three years 
hence, get this little book almost by 
heart. 


By ARTHUR 
Illustrations. 





Messrs. STEPHEN SWIFT & CO., 
AUTUMN CATALOGUE is NOW 


Ltd., beg to announce that their 


READY, and they will be pleased to 


forward a copy, post free, to any person applying to them at 16, KING 
STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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THE GIRLHOOD OF 
QUEEN VICTORIA. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE PRIVATE DIARY OF HER MAJESTY 
FROM HER I3th YEAR (1852) TILL HER MARRIAGE IN I840. 


Edited, with an Introduction, by 
VISCOUNT ESHER, G.C.B., G.C.V.O. 


2 Vols. With Illustrations. Medium 8vo0. 36/= net. | Ready end October. 


His Majesty the King has graciously given permission for the publication of 
Queen Victoria’s Early Journals. The Letters of Queen Victoria, published in 1907, 
threw full light on the political life of Her Majesty during the first thirty-five years 
of her reign, with occasional glimpses into the private life of the Court ; but the 
period of Her Majesty’s career which is least known to the public is that between 
her childhood and marriage. Almost from the time she could write the Princess 
kept a diary in which were recorded regularly and minutely the events of each day. 
Such diaries are usually begun more or less under compulsion and supervision, and 
the formality of the earlier portion would seem to afford evidence that this was the 
case with the Princess ; but the chief value and attraction of this remarkable record, 
which begins on August I, 1832, is the insight it gives into the growth of the 
Queen’s mind and character. We see the constraint of childhood gradually giving 
way before the growing development and sense of responsibility of the Heir to 
the Throne and of the Sovereign. As the years advance we find that the records 
pass from childish entertainments to affairs of State. They contain accounts of 
conversations with King Leopold, Lord Palmerston, and others, but especially with 
Lord Melbourne, and we see with what tact and skill the Prime Minister was 
training his Sovereign in statesmanship, and in that knowledge of men and affairs 
which was to stand her in such good stead during her long reign. Several of the 
illustrations are taken from the Queen’s own sketches. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF 


SARAH, LADY LYTTELTON, 


1787—1870. 


Edited by her Great Grand-daughter, 
The Hon. Mrs. HUGH WYNDHAM. 


With Portraits. Demy 8vo. 15/= net. [ Just out. 

‘Tt is sufficient that there shines out abundantly in these pages the genius of 
correspondence, which connotes a loving heart, a lively mind, a sense of humour, and 
that sympathy with the correspondent which can evoke for him a scene in the very 
terms which will make it seem most vivid. The letters are, moreover, written with 
such purity of style and power of rhythm as to make them examples of our language 
at its best as a medium for lively, unself-conscious intercourse between intelligent 
minds. . . . A collection of letters which will repay a perusal from the beginning 
to the end.” —7Zimes. 

‘*It is the entirely human side w.ich we get in these letters ; that is why they are 
valuable. . . . It is refreshing to have the children painted as real live children—not 
as princes and princesses. . . . Reading such a book as Lady Lyttelton’s can only 
increase our sympathy for royal people, and, in result, our liking for them. We do 
not believe that royalty is divine; but we are pleasantly surprised, and even deeply 
move, to find that it is human.” —77wth. 





JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 
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la Pei 
HheDSpectaror 
A Weekly Review of POLITICS, LITERATURE, THEOLOGY, and 
EVERY SATURDAY, Price 6d.; by Post, 64d. 
“The Spectator” Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 
Page, £12 12 0 and pro rata. 
Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half width), 5s.; and 1s. a line for every 
additional line (containing on an averag. twelve words). 
**The Spectator’ Terms of Subscription. (Payable in advance.) 
Yearly. Half-yearly. Quarterly. 
£014 8 .. £4 7 2 





Including postage to any part of the United Kingdom .. £1 8 6 
Including postage to any of the British Colonies, America, 
France, Germany, India, China, Japan, &c. .. so £29236 . OMS a OF 2 
SPECTATOR,” Ltd., 1, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AND AFTER. 


A MONTHLY REVIEW. 


Founded by JAMES KNOWLES. 


Of all Railway Bookstalls and Booksellers. 


London:, SPOTTISWOODE & CO., Ltd., 5, New Street Square, E.C. 


Tut BURLINGTON MAGAZINE 


Illustrated and Published Monthly, 2/6 net, post free 2/10. 


THE BURLINGTON MAGAZINE is recognized as authoritative on questions of Art 
and Art History from the earliest times to the present day. Its contributors are the 
highest authorities on their respective subjects. Its illustrations are finer than any other 
Art Magazine, and the Magazine aims in its reviewing at being a complete guide to the 
Literature of the Fine Arts. 


A classified list of all the principal articles published 
up to date can be obtainec gratis on application. 





Annual Subscription (including Indices) Thirty-two Shillings, post free. Of all Booksellers, and of 
THE BURLINGTON MAGAZINE, Ltd., 17, Old Burlington Street, W. 
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THE SOUTH POLE 


A Full Account of an Expedition to 
the Antarctic Regions in 1911-1912. 


By Captain ROALD AMUNDSEN. 


With an Introduction by Dr. FRIDTJOF NANSEN. 
Translated from the Norwegian by A. G. CHATER. 


In Two Vots. With numerous Illustrations and Maps. Demy 8vo. £2 2s. net. 


While, as Englishmen, we may regret that the first explorer actually 
to reach the South Pole was not of our own nationality, there is no lack 
of admiration in this country for Captain Amundsen and his companions 
in the /7am, whose successful endeavour to reach the Pole has aroused 
extraordinary interest. Up to the present time only the barest outline 
of the Expedition has been published, but the complete record of one of 
the most striking achievements in the annals of Polar research and 
exploration will be published in these volumes in the Autumn. They will 
be found to contain, not merely a well-told, fully illustrated story of a 
fine achievement finely done, but also a unique contribution to scientific 
knowledge. 





IN NORTHERN LABRADOR. 


By WILLIAM BROOKS CABOT. 


With 76 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. I2s. net. 


“In Northern Labrador” is one of the most interesting books written upon 
Labrador, Mr. Cabot’s experiences of some thousands of miles of interior travel, ex- 
tending over a period of twelve years, his relation with the Indians of the country on 
their own ground, and his acquaintance with their language, have enabled him to 
produce an unusual and authoritative work. The illustrations form a unique collection. 


TO MESOPOTAMIA 


AND 


TURKESTAN IN DISGUISE. 
By E. B. SOANE. 
With Illustrations and a Map. Demy 8vo. 12s. net. 





In this book the author gives a most graphic and interesting account of a really 
remarkable journey from Beyrut véa Diabekr, Mosul, and Kurdistan to Bagdad. Taking 
the character of, and disguised as, a native of Shiraz returning home from travelling 
in Europe, Mr. Soane succeeded so well that nowhere was his disguise suspected or his 
real nationality discovered—a feat which many people who know Persia and Kurdistan 
have in the past believed to be impossible. In this, however, Mr. Soane, owing to 
his exceptional knowledge of local language and dialect, succeeded. 





JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 
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** The Finest Review in the English 
Language ’’— ARNOLD BENNETT. 


The English Review 








“.... The influence of Toe Enoiish Revirw 
has had an excellent effect on modern journalism, 
and is month by month increasing its influence 
as an organ of pure literature. Not a few writers 
have had their opportunity in its columns who 
otherwise would have found their way to recog- 
nition longer and harder, and THERE IS NO 
SINGLE NUMBER WITHOUT AT LEAST 
ONE ITEM—POEM, SHORT STORY, OR 
ARTICLE—THAT IN ITSELF IS WELL 
WORTH THE SHILLING FOR WHICH 
THE WHOLE MAGAZINE MAY BE 
BOUGHT. In the May number Mr. JosEpu 
ConraD has an article on the loss of the Titanic, 
which strikes me as one of the most powerful 
things that modern literature has produced. In 
its deep melancholy, its restrained but swelling 
indignation, and its trenchant satire, it reads like 
the blast of a twentieth-century Cariyle. An 
article for all students of our times.” 
ALAN NORTHMAN. 








Monthly 1/- net. Annual Subscription, 
12/6 post free to all parts of the world. 


Specimen Copy sent on receipt of three stamps. 





THE ENGLISH REVIEW, 17-21, Tavistock Street, London, W.C. 
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Arrangements have been made with Booksellers enabling 
them to offer Special Terms for Complete Sets of any of the 
following Works. 


Application should be made to your Bookseller, from whom | Pustisnep 
particulars may be obtained. PRICE. 


gs & 
Bates, H. W. A Naturalist on the Amazon. 8vo. _... oda 18 


Bazzi, Giovanni Antonio (hitherto usually styled ‘‘Sodoma’”’). The 
Man and the Painter, 1477-1549. A Study. By R. H. 
Hopart Cust. With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 


Carpaccio, Vittorio. Life and Works of. By Pompro MoLMENTI 
and the late Gustav Lupwic. Translated by R. H. Hopart 
Cust. With numerous Illustrations in Photogravure and Half- 
tone. Small Folio se ; : 


Darwin, Charles. Life and Letters. 3 vols. 8vo. 
Elpinstone, Hon. M. Rise of the British Power in the East. 8vo. 


Gibbon’s History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman _—— 
8 vols. 8vo. 


Goldsmith, Oliver. Works. 4 vols. 8vo. ... 

Grote’s History of Greece. 10 vols. ... 

Lennox, Lady Sarah. The Correspondence of. 1745-1826. 
Edited by the COUNTEsS OF ILCHESTER and LORD STAVORDALE. 
With Photogravare Frontispiece and other Illustrations. 1 vol. 

Milman’s History of Latin Christianity. 9 vols. .. 
ss om Early i 3 vols. ... 

Motley, J. L. History of the Rise of the Dutch Republic 
With Illustrations. Zzbrary Edition. Demy 8vo. 3 vols. 

Pope, Alexander. Life and Works. With Portraits. 8vo. 10 vols. 

Robertson’s History of the Christian Church. 8 vols. 

Smith, Sir Wm. A Dictionary of the Bible. 3 vols. 8vo. 


— Dictionary of Christian Antiquities. The History, 
Institutions, and Antiquities of the Christian Church. Edited by 
Sir Wm. SmiTH, D.C.L., and Archdeacon CHEETHAM, D.D. 
With Illustrations. 2 vols. Medium 8vo. ... os 3 se 


The Speaker’s Commentary on the Holy Bible— 
Old Testament. 6vols. 8vo. vss 
New Testament. 4 vols. 8vo. 

The Apocrypha. 2 vols. 8vo. 
12 vols. complete 


_ ong Ti The Student’s Edition. Abridged and Edited 
by Rev. J. M. Futter, M.A. 6 vols. Crown 8vo. ; 


White, Gilbert (of Selborne), The Life of. Based on Letters, 
Journals, and other Documents in the possession of the Family, and 
not hitherto Published. By R. HoLtt-WuHITe. With Portraits 
and Illustrations. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. mie i! as 
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SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLERS’ LIST. 


JUST ISSUED. 





A CATALOGUE OF BOOKS 


By English and French Authors of the 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 


Messrs. Hatchard request the honour of a visit to inspect 
their extensive Collection of Second-hand and Rare Books. 


HATCHARDS, 187, PICCADILLY, LONDON,W. 





LUZAC & CO. 


46, Great Russell Street, 
LONDON, W.C. 


Contractors to H.M. Indian Government, 

Oficial Agents tov the India Ojjce, the Royal 

Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 
the Universit» of Chicago, &c., Le. 


Luzac & Co. makea.. 
SPECIALITY OF ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
Encyclopexdia of Islam. A Dictionary of the 
Geography, Ethnography, and Biography 
of the Muhammedan Peoples. Prepared 
by a number of leading Orientalists. No. 
XIV. Royal 8vo. Price 3s. 6d. 





YE OLDE 


PARIS BOOKE SHOPPE 


11, Rue de Chateaudun, PARIS, 
Buys and Sells Ancient and Modern 
FRENCH, ENGLISH, AND SPANISH BOOKS, 


Persons having Foreign Books to dispose of 
are recommended to write to us without delay. 


LISTS OF DESIDERATA SOLICITED. 


Catalogues Monthly, issued free. 
Nos. 1 and 2 just ready. 


English Translations of Famous French Classics. 
Good Prices Given for books in fine condition. 





59, PICCADILLY, W. 
RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, & MSS. 


Speciality:—F rench Illustrated Books 
of the Highteenth Century, and Modern 
French Editions de Luwe. 


*.* Gentlemen wishing to dispose of any of these 
will oblige by kindly reporting same to me. 


Telephone: Mayfair 4435. 





“BOWES & BOWES, 


Booksellers, Cambridge. 


Recent Catalogues frees on application: 

No. 362.—Catalogue of Books on the Mathe- 
matics: Earlier Period to the end of thea 
18th Century. lli pp. (Just Issued.) 

No. 358.—Purchases from the Libraries of 
the late John Willis Clark, Kegistrary of the 
University of Cambridge, and W. Chawner, Master of 
Emmanuel College, 48 pp. 

No. 352.—Theological Works: Biblical and 
Patristic Literature, &c., fromthe Library of the 
late Prof. Mayor. 

No. 350.—Greek and Latin Authors and 
Commentaries, Works on Ancient History, 
Philosophy, &c., from the Library of the late ?rof. 
Mayor. 

No. 355.— Miscellaneous; Greek and Latin 
Authors, from the Libraries of the late S. H. 
Butcher, Litt.D., M.P., and J. E. B. Mayor, many 
with MS. Notes (Supplementary to Cat. 350). 





FRANCIS 


EDWARDS, 


BOOKSELLER, 


83a, High Street 


Marylebone, LONDON, W. 


100,000 VOLUMES ALWAYS ON VIEW 


including special sections for Books on 


Anthropology and_ Folk - Lore, 


Art and Allied 


Subjects, Africa, Australia, America, Asia, Military 
and Naval, Natural History, and Sport, Topography, 
Alpine, &c., &c, 

Catalogues of any sections sent post free on application. 
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3s. Gd. net. 


FROM THE ANGLE OF 
SEVENTEEN. 

The h oe EDEN PHILLPoTTs, 
1€ man who uses a THE SNARER. 

** BROWN LIANNE?.” 








“ Koh-i-noor” wouldn't 
L 6s. each. 
exchange it for a dozen THE STREET OF THE FLUTE 
- : : ‘ PLAYER. 
of the snappy, gritty kind. H. DE VERE STACPOOLE. 
SIMON BRANDIN. 

B. PAuL NEUMAN, 
** Koh-i-noor ” Pencils Lists free from L. GLAMOUR. BoHUN LYNCH. 


are 4d. each, or 3/6 & C.  Hardtmuth, BUNCH GRASS, 

per doz. In 17 de- Ltd., Koh-i-noor _ TaciR 
grees (and copying) House, Kingsway, Horack A, VACHELI. 
—to suit every pen- London. (Paris, MUDDLING THROUGH. 

cil purpose. Of Brussels, Dresden, LADY NAPIER OF MAGDALA. 
Stationers, Artists’ Zurich, Milan, 

Colourmen, &c Vienna, Barcelona, THE ENLIGHTENMENT OF 


everywhere, e: New York.} SYLVIA. A. LD. PICKERING 
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HISTORY OF PAINTING IN 
NORTH ITALY. 


By J. A. CROWE and G. B. CAVALCASELLE. 
New Edition by TANCRED BORENIUS, Ph.D., 


Author of *‘ The Painters of Vicenza.” 


With numerous IMustrations. 3 Vols. Demy 8vo., £3 3s. net. 


There is hardly any field of research which during the last thirty or 
forty years has been more laboriously cultivated than the history of Italian 
painting ; and yet the works of Crowe and Cavalcaselle remain the standard 
authorities on this subject. None of their successors has covered so wide a 
field, or at the same time given such a vast amount of detailed and accurate 
information ; and in many cases the investigations of later specialists have 
merely helped to confirm the views set forth by Crowe and Cavalcaselle. 

The new edition of the “ History of Painting in North Italy ”—which 
has long been out of print—will give the original text and notes. To this 
Dr. Tancred Borenius has added notes containing the new facts bearing on 
the subject which have been brought to light within the last four decades, 
as well as the previously unpublished results of his older researches which 
had been carried on for several years in Italy and elsewhere. The book 
will, moreover, be for the first time fully illustrated. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W 
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Invest in a 


10/6 and upwards. In Silver and Gold for 
presentation. Of Stationers, Jewellers, 
&e. Booklet free from L, and 

HARDTMUTH, Ltd., Koh-i-noor House, 





Waterman’s 


Fountain Pen which, by virtue of con- 
sistent efficiency, has firmly established its 
supremacy in every country of the world. 


| Kingsway, 


Ideal — the 


London. (New York: 178, 
Broadway. Paris: 6, Rue de Hanovre, 
Brussels, Vienna, Milan, Dresden, Zurich, 
Barcelona.) 








To be published on Trafalgar Day, 
October 21st. 


THE NAVY 
LEAGUE ANNUAL 


FouNpDED AND EDITED BY 
ALAN H. BURGOYNE, M.P. 


With Illustrations. 
5s. net. 


Sixth Year of Issue. 
Demy 8vo. 
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EVELYN BENMAR & CO. 


are ready to consider MSS. 
of all kinds with a view to 
publication. 

ORIGINAL WORK 


of every description bought 
outright if suitable. 


Write or call (10.30—6) : 


Cromwell House, Surrey St., 
Strand. 





vemme DUSTLESS & HYGIENIC ROOMS =m, 


On all School, Laboratory, &c., Floors and Linoleums of every description 


US E (A Registered Name 
— suggested by 
FLOOR-HYGIENE) 


In Schools—Very EARLY in EACH VACATION for best results. 





It is IMPORTANT TO NOTE that ONE APPLICATION of “Florigene” 
ALLAYS the DUST and DIRT for 2 to 12 months, according to traffic, not 








only during each Sweeping (without sprinkling of any kind) but also throughout 
all the intervening periods—which is even of greater hygienic importance. 
It costs little, easily applied, not sticky—the ordinary daily dry sweeping alone required to clean. 
Send for particulars, Medical Reports, and Testimonials, to the Sole Manufacturers: 
THE “DUST-ALLAYER” CO., 165, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C, 








Contractors to Admiralty, 


War Office, 


H.M. Office of Works, L.C.C., &e. 





(October, 1913. 


32 pease cea! ADVERTISER. 





Is it not Significant | 


that dealers are daily asked if such and such a fountain pen 
is as good as a ‘Swan’? Is it not conclusive the ‘‘ Swan” 
is surely best when it has become the standard by which all 
others are judged—the recognised standard of excellence? 





¢ SOLD BY. . 
¢ STATIONERS 
- AND 
JEWELLERS 
PRICES: 
SAFETY, 
from 12/6. 
STANDARD, PF tal 
Phi nsegesnng ~~ FOR WRITING 
CATALOGUE. PERFECTION 


MABIE, TODD & CO., 79 & 80, High Holborn, London, W.C. 














ADENEY & SON, 


ESTABLISHED 1774. 


UNDER THE HIGHEST PATRONAGE. 


Clerical and General Tailors, 
Robe Makers 


16, Sackville Street, Piccadilly, London, W. 


TELEPHONE No. 4566 GERRARD. 














The Quarterly Review 


Charities Hdvertiser 
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‘THE State takes its taxes, our municipal masters 

mulct us of rates; but the Hospitals and other 
Institutions which voluntarily serve the community 
must depend on the kindness of heart and pocket of 
their benefactors—the already taxed and _ be-rated. 
There are no sweet powers of compulsion for them. 
Yet they needs must exist, their work cannot be 
dispensed with; and daily, yearly, the stress of 
serving and doing grows greater. It is more and more 
incumbent on the religious-minded and the generous 
not to forget the moral obligations which cannot be 
urged by means of an official demand-note. The 
poor, the sick, the unfortunate are always with us. 
The following pages give names and details of eight 
beneficent Institutions, well-adminstered, economi- 
cally managed, which urgently need support. 





Index to Charities subjoined ‘to the Appeal: 


Dr. Barnardo’s Homes 

Hospital for Sick Children . 

Mrs. Smyly’s Homes 

Orphan Working School and Alexandra Orphanage 

Queen Charlotte’s Lying-in Hospital 

Royal Alfred Aged Merchant Seamen’s Institution 

Shipwrecked Fishermen and Mariners’ Royal Benevolent Society 


Society for Relief of Distressed Jews 
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BRITISH BOYS FOR BRITISH SHIPS 


It is not generally known that 


DR. BARNARDO'S 
aes HOMES 


7 
Munro. have 300 Boys constantly in training 


FOR THE NAVY 
AND MERCANTILE MARINE 


Help is specially required. 
Gifts ear-marked ‘‘ For Naval 
School” will be applied to 
this branch of the work. 


*,* Cheques and Orders payable “ Dr. Barnardo's Homes,"’ should be sent to the Honorary 
Director, WILLIAM BAKER, Esq., M.A., LL.B., at Head Offices, 18 to 26, Stepney 
Causeway, London, E. 








SOCIETY For RELIEF 
DISTRESSED JEWS 


(SYRIAN COLONIZATION FUND). 


| 
| 
} 
| 





The work at Jerusalem is more needed and appreciated than ever. 
Many thousands of poor Jews starve for want of work. We employ 
men and boys at Abraham’s Vineyard, but have to refuse many for 
want of Funds. 1,500 families are on the books of our Lady 
visitor, who sees heartrending scenes. 

We pray foi help in token of Christian sympathy. 

CONTRIBUTIONS RECEIVED by :— 
F. A. BEVAN, Esq., J.P., D.L., Pres. and Hon. Treas., 54, LOMBARD STREET, E.C. 


Messrs. DRUMMOND, Bankers, 49, CHARING Cross, S.W. ; 
E. A, FINN, Secretary, 117, Victoria STREET, S.W. 
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HOSPITAL For SICK CHILDREN 


GREAT ORMOND STREET, W.C. 


Treasurer” - - - - - J. F. W. DEACON. ESQ. 
Chairman - - - - - ARTHUR LUCAS, ESQ. 











THe Hospital has recently appointed a lady to act as almoner for the 

out-patients, who are, for the most part, very poor people. Medical 
advice and medicine, given to people who are perhaps ill-fed and ill-clothed, 
are of little avail. It is the principal business of the almoner to find out 
the particular needs of these poor people, and to endeavour to relieve 
them by placing the patients in communication with various public and 
charitable agencies, whose objects are to relieve those particular forms of 
distress. In this way, the money spent on the patients is laid out to better 
advantage ; the patients are cured more quickly and are less likely to fall 
into ill-health again. In the meantime, however, the Hospital has to incur 
an immediate increased expenditure of about £200 a year, and financial 
help to meet the cost of this eminently practical and admirable innovation 


is earnestly requested. 
STEWART JOHNSON, Secretary. 


QUEEN CHARLOTTE’S LYING-IN HOSPITAL 


MARYLEBONE ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 
Founded 1752. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1885. 

(HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

| HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 


President—THE VISCOUNT PORTMAN. 
Treasurer—ALFRED C. DE ROTHSCHILD, Esg., C.V.O. 
Chairman—SIR SAMUEL SCOTT, Bart., M.P. 





Patrons 


OBJECTS OF THE CHARITY. 


1. To provide an Asylum for the delivery of Poor Married Women; and also of Deserving 
Unmarried Women with their first child. 

2. To provide skilled Midwives to attend pcor Married Women in their Conjfinements at their 
own homes. 

3. The Training of Medical Pupils, Midwives tor the Poor, and Monthly Nurses. 

Since the foundation of the Hospital 180,000 poor women have been relieved. 
Last year 1,843 Patients were received into the Hospital, and 2,295 were attended and 
nursed at their own Homes. 

Annual expenditure of the Charity £7,000; Reliable Income, £4,000 only. 

An Annual Subscription ot £3 3s., or a Donation’ of £31 10s., entitles the Contribu tor to 
recommend One In-patient and Three Out-patients yearly, and qualifies for election as Governor. 

Contributions will be gratefully received by the Bankers, Messrs. Cocks, Biddulph & Co., 


43, Charing Cross, S.W. or by 
ARTHUR WATTS, Secretary, 
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500 CHILDREN 


all FATHERLESS — many of them also MOTHER- 
LESS—are being provided with a HOME, educated, 
trained and taught to become upright and useful 
men and women, by the ORPHAN WORKING 
SCHOOL AND ALEXANDRA ORPHANAGE, at 
Maitland Park, Haverstock Hill. 


This good work, which has been carried on for 


Over 150 Years, 


greatly needs your generous help. The Charity 
relies for its support entirely upon voluntary 
contributions. Donations and Annual Subscrip- 
tions will be thankfully received by the Secretary. 





Under the Patronage of 
H.M. THE KING and H.M. THE QUEEN. 
Treasurer—Sir HORACE BROOKS MARSHALL, M.A., LL.D., Ald. 
Bankers—LONDON JOINT STOCK BANK, Princes Street, E.C. 
Secretary—ALEXANDER GRANT. 
Offices—73, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.c. 














Help for Aged Seamen 


The object of this Institution is to relieve the destitution 
so frequently associated with the last phase of the sailor’s 
life, when, after the age of 60 years, he is considered past 
further service, and employment of any kind is most difficult 
to obtain. 

Hundreds are being sheltered and assisted by this Institution, 
and nearly every Post brings moving appeals from others. 


FUNDS GREATLY NEEDED. 





ROYAL ALFRED AGED MERCHANT SEAMEN’ S INST. 


Established 1867. 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
Treasurer; COL. ROBERT WILLIAMS, M.P. 
Bankers: WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK, Ltd. 


Please Address: J. BAILEY WALKER, Secretary (Dept. F), 58, FENCHURCH ST., E.C. 
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Mrs. SMYLY'S HOMES 


And Free Day Schools for Necessitous Children 


IN IRELAN D. 


ESTABLISHED HALF A CENTURY. BENEFITING OVER 1,000 CHILDREN. 
ee. by Voluntary Contributions. 


The “ Bird’s Nest,” Kingstown, co. Dublin ++ 200 Children. 
The Elliott Home, Dublin ... bes = 100 
Bray, co. Wicklow. igo: Chest 6 
The Coombe Schools and Boys’ Home, Dublin .. 60 Boys. 
Emigration Receiving Home, —_ acstcttniameed 
and supervising . -- 100 Boys and Girls. 
Boys’ Home, Grand Canal Street, Dublin «+» « 70 Boys. 
Girls’ Home, Townsend Street, Dublin rf -- 40 Girls. 
Spiddal Orphanage, Sandycove, co. Dublin .. 40 Little Boys. 
In addition to the above responsibilities 490 Poor Children are ” te apcomaa with food 
daily, and helped with clothes, in four tree Day Schools in Dublin. 
The expenses of maintaining this work amount to 
£1,000 A MONTH. 
exclusive of the Educational Department, which is provided for by the Society or 
Ir1sH CHURCH MIssIoNs. 
Financial help is earnestly invited, and will be gratefully received and acknowledged by— 
The Misses SMYLY, 21, Grattan Street, Dublin. 


Gifts of Clothing for the Children and Articles for Sales of Work are always welcome. 











THE ue SHIPWRECKED [cote 900 
rieted MARINERS’ 
penewsient SUUIETY 


FOUNDED I IN 1839, 











The Wrecked Sailor, Fisherman, etc., 
are instantly cared for on the spot and 
sent home; the Widow, Orphan, etc., 
of the drowned immediately sought out 
and succoured. All Seafarers, under 

a F ~ Provident section, are directly encouraged 
= There is Sorrow on the Sea." in self-help. 


CONTRIBUTIONS URGENTLY NEEDED. 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—Tue Ricut Hon. THE EARL CADOGAN, K.G. 
Chairman—ADMIRAL W. F. S. MANN. 

Secretary— 

G. E. MAUDE, Esa., 26 SUFFOLK STREET, PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, S.W. 
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THE SHIP ADOPTED AS HIS EMBLEM BY LIEUT. JOHN MURRAY 
WHEN HE SOLD HIS COMMISSION AND FOUNDED THE BUSINESS 
IN 1768. 


504 ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W. 
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1. THE Panama CANAL. 7. THE Poetry oF RosBert BrowninG. B 


Percy LusBBock. 
2. RoMAN History SINCE MoMMSEN. By Prof. 


& HAVERFIELD. 8. Two 17TH CENTURY MEN oF ACTION. 


ALGERNON CECIL, 
3. THe IsoLraTion oF THEOLOGY. By Rev. 


F. R. Tennant. 9g. THE RIsE OF PRICES AND THE QUANTIT 


T . By Prof. J.S.N ; 
4. A  ProjecTED JacosiTE Invasion. By — You: §. 8, Miomoseon 


V. Hussey-WaAtsu. 10. RECENT Cricket. By Sir Home Gorpo 
5. Spinoza, GOETHE AND THE MopErRns. By | !- Foucué. By W. S. Litty. 
Rev. M. KAUFMANN. 12. THE PoLiTicaL CONTEST IN THE UNITE 


6. Roman Canon Law 1n Encuianp. By Sir STATEs. 
Lewis Dippin, Dean of the Arches. 13. THE ULSTER CovENANT. 








SCIENCE PROGRESS 
IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
A QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF SCIENTIFIC WORK AND THOUGHT 


Edited by H. E. ARMSTRONG, Ph.D., LL.D., F.R.S., 
and J. BRETLAND FARMER, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S. 


OCTOBER, Illustrated. 5s. net. 





BULLETIN OF THE IMPERIAL INSTITUTE 


A QUARTERLY RECORD OF PROGRESS IN TROPICAL AGRICULTURE AND 
INDUSTRIES AND THE COMMERCIAL UTILISATION OF THE NATURAL 
RESOURCES OF THE COLONIES AND INDIA. 


Edited by THE DIRECTOR and Prepared by the 
SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL STAFF OF THE IMPERIAL 
INSTITUTE AND BY CONTRIBUTORS ABROAD. 


OCTOBER, 1912. 2s. 6d. net. 


ts REPORTS OF RECENT INVESTIGATIONS AT THE IMPERIAL INSTITUTE 
The Improvement of Cotton in India—Experiments with New Materials for the Manufacture of 
Paper—Fibre of Vigna Sinensis from Northern Nigeria—Rubber from Ceylon—Funtumia Rubber 
from the Gold Coast—Chimeya Rubber from North-Western Rhodesia—Rubber from Papua—Rubber 
of Hevea Confusa from British Guiana—Maize from the Sudan—Beans from Southern Nigeria—Tea 
from Southern Nigeria—Coffee from the Uganda and East Africa Protectorates—Minerals from the 
Falkland Islands—Soils from the East Africa Protectorate.2Q7(° @ , 

SPECIAL ARTICLES—Recent Agricultural Developments inetUganda. By P. ‘HL Lau, lately 
Chief Agricultural Officer in Uganda. 

GENERAL NOTICES RESPECTING ECONOMIC PRODUCTS AND THEIR 
DEVELOPMENT—The Coal Resources of the British Crown Colonies and Protectorates, Part I— 
Robusta Coffze--The Cultivation of Cigar Tobacco, with s pee reterence to Java, Part 11—Forestry 
Developments in Southern Nigeria—Notes on Planting and other Industries in India and Ceylon. 

GENERAL NOTES, 


RECENT PROGRESS IN AGRICULTURE AND THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
NATURAL RESOURCES, 


NOTICES OF RECENT LITERATURE. 





50“ ALBEMARLE STREET, 


Telegrams: “GUIDEBOOK. Piccy, LONDON.” 
e W 
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THE GIRLHOOD OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE PRIVATE DIARY OF HER MAJESTY FROM HER 
18TH YEAR (1832) TILL HER MARRIAGE IN 1840. 


Edited with an Introduction by VISCOUNT ESHER, G.C.B., G.C.V.O. 


2 Vols. With Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 36s. net. 
[Ready end October. 


His Majesty the King has graciously given permission for the publication of 
Queen Victoria’s Early Journals. The Letters of Queen Victoria, published in 1907, 
threw full light on the political life of Her Majesty during the first thirty-five years 
of her reign, with occasional glimpses into the private life of the Court; but the 
period of Her Majesty’s career which is least known to the public is that between 
her childhood and marriage. Almost from the time she could write the Princess 
kept a diary in which were recorded regularly and minutely the events of each day. 
Such diaries are usually begun more or less under compulsion and supervision, and 
the formality of the earlier portion would seem to afford evidence that this was the 
case with the Princess; but the chief value and attraction of this remarkable record, 
which begins on August 1, 1832, is the insight it gives into the growth of the 
Queen’s mind and character. We see the constraint of childhood gradually giving 
way before the growing development and sense of responsibility of the Heir to 
the Throne and of the Sovereign. As the years advance we find that the record 
pass from childish entertainments to affairs of state. They contain accounts - 
conversations with King Leopold, Lord Palmerston and others, but especially w’ 
Lord Melbourne, and we see with what tact and skill the Prime Minister - 
training his Sovereign in statesmanship, and in that knowledge of men and a’ 
which was to stand her in such good stead during her long reign. Several ¢ 
illustrations are taken from the Queen’s own sketches. 

New York: LonGMANS, GREEN & Co. 





Mr. Murray’s Forthcoming Works. 





THE SOUTH POLE. 


A FULL ACCOUNT OF AN EXPEDITION TO THE ANTARCTIC REGIONS IN 1911-1912. 
By Captain ROALD AMUNDSEN. 
With an Introduction by Dr. FRIDTJOF NANSEN. 
Translated from the Norwegian by A. G. CHATER. 

In Two VoLs. With numerous Illustrations and Maps. Demy 8vo. £2 2s. net. 

While, as Englishmen, we may regret that the first explorer actually to reach 
the South Pole was not of our own nationality, there is no lack of admiration in this 
country for Captain Amundsen and his companions in the Fram, whose successful 
endeavour to reach the Pole, has aroused extraordinary interest. Up to the present 
time only the barest outline of the Expedition has been published, but the complete 
record of one of the most striking achievements in the annals of polar research and 
exploration will be published in these volumes inthe Autumn. They will be found 
to contain, not merely a well-told, fully illustrated story of a fine achievement 
finely done, but also a unique contribution to scientific knowledge. 





THE SECOND VOLUME OF THE 
LIFE OF BENJAMIN DISRAELI, 
EARL OF BEACONSFIELD. 


BY W. F. MONYPENNY. 


In 4 or 5 Volumes. With Portraits and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
12s. net each Volume. [Ready in November. 


The second volume of Mr. Monypenny’s “Life of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of 
Beaconsfield,” will cover the ten years from 1837-1846, the period of Disraeli’s 
rise to a foremost position in Parliament, beginning with the maiden speech which 
the House of Commons refused to hear and ending with his appointment as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and leader of the House. Within this period fall 
Disraeli’s marriage, the picturesque episode of Young England, the trilogy of 
novels “Coningsby,” “Sybil,” and ‘“ Tancred,” which took their origin from 
Young England, the dramatic attacks on Sir Robert Peel during the last two years 
of his Ministry, the repeal of the Corn Laws, the Russell Ministry, the career and 
death of Lord George Bentinck, and Disraeli’s succession to the leadership of 
the Opposition. 
(Vol. I—1804-1837, already published. |} 

New York: THE MacmItian Co. 





A RECORD OF THE SERVICES OF A RUSSIAN CRUISER IN THE ACTIONS 
OFF PORT ARTHUR; OF HER ESCAPE NORTHWARDS AND DESTRUCTION 
BY THE JAPANESE IN LA PEROUSE STRAITS. 

By Lieutenant STEER, Imperial Russian Navy. 

Translated by L. A. B., Editor and Translator of ‘ Rasplata.” 


This work contains an account of a phase of the Naval War in the Far East 
which has not hitherto been fully and authoritatively recorded. The Novik was the 
only Russian ship which escaped Northwards from Port Arthur. Sailing ro ind the 
Japanese Islands, she nearly succeeded in reaching Vladivostock, but was »vertaken 
and destroyed by the Japanese off the coast of Saghalien. The crew after an 
arduous and perilous overland journey on foot reached Vladivostock. 





Mr. Murray's Forthcoming Works. 





THE FLOWERY REPUBLIC. 
By FREDERICK McCORMICK, 
With Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 


A War correspondent and special writer’s account contained in personal 
experiences, observations, interviews and impressions during the first twelve years 
of the long revolutionary performance promised by China. Preliminary mani- 
festation in China’s revolution—the rebellion against the Manchus—intimately told 
in chapters on Revolt and Secession of the Provinces; Mongol Rebels ; Across two 
Provinces with Police and Spies; Canton; Mother of Revolution; Battles and Sacking 
of Cities; Life and Revolution in Peking; China's Versaillesand Abdication : Last 
Imperial Edicts; Rebel Generals; Nanking; Wonder of the World; Foreign 
Jealousy and Greed ; Master Hand of Japan; Interviewing Sun Yat-sen and Yuan 
Shih-k’ai; Inaugurating a Chinese President; Financing the Flowery Republic ; 
The Great Powers; Queue-Cutting Parties; Chinese Press; Revolutionaries, 
Reformers and Suffragettes; Last Court of the Manchus; China, a Chinese not 
Manchu Question, etc. ; together with the results of the rebellion and its under- 
takings for the future. 





THE WAR DRAMA OF THE EAGLES. 


THE STORY OF NAPOLEON'S STANDARDS ON THE BATTLEFIELD FROM 
AUSTERLITZ TO WATERLOO. 


BY EDWARD FRASER, 
Author of “The Enemy at Trafalgar,"’ etc. 


With Maps and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 


This book breaks new ground in regard toa subject of permanent and ever- 
fascinating interest, as being intimately connected with the personality and doings 
of Napoleon ; and also throws fresh light on Napoleon as a soldier and on various 
phases of his military career. The subject has not been dealt with before by any writer 
and is treated exhaustively and closely, mainly from original sources of information. 
It should particularly interest English readers as showing the type of man the 
British army under Wellington had to face and overcome on the battlefield in the 
ranks of Napoleon’s armies, just a hundred years ago; and—generally—for the 
romance of hard-fighting, heroism, and adventure presented in ‘The War Drama 
of the Eagles.” New York: E. P, Dutton & Co. 





SARAH, LADY LYTTELTON, 1787—1870. 
Edited by her Great Grand-daughter, the Hon. Mrs. HUGH WYNDHAM. 


With Portraits. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. [Just out, 


Lady Sarah Spencer was the daughter of the second Earl Spencer and niece of 
the famous Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire. In 1813 she married the third Lord 
Lyttelton, and in 1842 was appointed to the important post of Governess to Queen 
Victoria’s children. She had, therefore, unique opportunities of observing the 
distinguished world in which she lived, and as she was possessed of much humour 
and of a singularly happy power of describing the people she met and the events 
she witnessed, her correspondence forms a volume of unusual interest. 





Mr. Murray’s Forthcoming Works. 





THROUGH MESOPOTAMIA AND 


TURKESTAN IN DISGUISE. 
BY E. B. SOANE. 
With Illustrations and a Map. Demy 8vo. 12s. net. 


In this book the author gives a most graphic and interesting account of a really 
remarkable journey from Beyrut via Diabekr, Mosul and Kurdistan to Bagdad. 
Taking the character of, and disguised as, a native of Shiraz returning home from 
travelling in Europe, Mr. Soane succeeded so well that nowhere was his disguise 
suspected or his real nationality discovered—a feat which many people who know 
Persia and Kurdistan have in the past believed to be impossible. In this, 
however, Mr. Soane, owing to his exceptional knowledge of local language and } 
dialect, succeeded. 





CORRESPONDENCE OF LORD BURGHERSH 
(Afterwards Earl of Westmorland), 1808—1840. 
Edited by .his Grand-Daughter, Miss RACHEL WEIGALL. 


With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. net. [Just out. 


This book is compiled from the private and official papers of Lord Burghersh 
and covers the Napoleonic period in which Lord Burghersh took an active part 
both in military and diplomatic matters. Lord Burghersh served in the Peninsular 
War as aide-de-camp to the Duke of Wellington, and in 1814 was appointed 
Minister at Florence. From his position there he was in close touch with all the 
events relating to Napoleon’s escape from Elba and the revolt of Murat. The 
letters from 1830 to 1840 deal with English politics and the Eastern question. 
Amongst Lord Burghersh’s correspondents are the Duke of Wellington, Lord 
Castlereagh, Lord Stewart, Lord William Bentinck, and King Leopold of Belgium. 





THE ARABS IN TRIPOLI. 
WITH AN ACCOUNT OF THE DESERT WAR. 
BY ALAN OSTLER. 
With Illustrations specially drawn by H. SEPPINGS WRIGHT. Demy 8vo. 


This account of the earlier months of the Turco-Italian war, still being waged 
in the deserts of Tripoli, makes no pretence to deal with the political and 
international aspects of the struggle; and is not much concerned with scientific 
military criticisms. It is written principally from the point of view of the Arab 
auxiliaries of the Turkish garrison, the author having spent his time in the Arab 
camps, living with their leaders in their tents. It presents a detailed picture of the 
pomp and circumstance of desert warfare; and shows how not even modern tactics 
(which the Arabs are learning to adopt) nor long-range weapons, have yet abolished 
the painted pavilions, scarlet saddles, lances and flashing scimitars wherewith the 
Arabs have made their warfare glorious from time immemorial. Also, in addition 
to stories of raids by night and surprises in the grey of the dawn, there is much 
that is interesting because it describes the deserts and mountains of one of the least 
known parts of the old world: for Tripoli, since the Classic Age, has been almost 
unvisited by Europeans. 





Mr. Murray’s Forthcoming Works. 





THE BIG GAME OF CENTRAL AND 
WESTERN CHINA. 


BY HAROLD FRANK WALLACE, F.R.G.S., F.Z.S., 
Author of ‘‘ Stalks Abroad.’’ 


Illustrated from the Author's own Drawings. Demy 8vo. 


This is a book dealing with the large game obtained by an expedition whose 
principal object was to secure specimens of the Takui (Budorcas taxicolor bedfordi) 
a large mammal allied to the Musk Ox. The ground traversed was entirely new to 
sportsmen ; and as a naturalist who spoke Chinese fluently accompanied the party, 
much information was obtained with regard to the habits and natural history of the 
rare animals secured. In addition to the larger species of game a collection of small 

ammals and game birds was made. It is believed that some of these are new to 

The book will be copiously illustrated with photographs and drawings by 

the author. No modern English work deals at all comprehensively with the fauna 

of these regions, consequently great interest attaches to Mr. Wallace’s book as it is 

unlikely that any European will be able to carry out a similar trip for some time 
to come owing to the disturbed state of the country. 





THE CHURCH IN WALES. 


A CONTRIBUTION TO THE DISESTABLISHMENT QUESTION. 
By the Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP OF ST. ASAPH. 


Large Crown 8vo. 





THE NEW DEMOCRACY AND THE 
CONSTITUTION. 


BY WILLIAM SHARP MCKECHNIE, M.A., LL.B., D.Phil., 


Lecturer on Constitutional Law and History in Glasgow University, 
Demy 8vo. 


This book treats of the break-up of the historic English Constitution. It shows, 
from a comparison with the Palmerstonian era as described by Bagehot, how each 
one of the great cardinal principles on which English liberty and progress were 
founded in the past has been vitiated or discarded under stress of the political 
methods and tendencies of the new Democracy; how the vaunted checks and 
balances of the “ mixed” Constitution have become inoperative; how minorities, 
particularly unpopular minorities, are under the present system of government 
absolutely at the mercy of the numerical majority. The author’s object is not 
so much to suggest the particular lines on which the work of reconstruction should 
proceed, as to emphasize the necessity of new constitutional safeguards of some 
sort to take the place of those that have ceased to act. His theme, in brief, 
is the need of a new Constitution for Great Britain. 





Mr. Murray's Forthcoming Works. 





LIFE OF THE 
RIGHT HONBLE. SIR CHARLES DILKE.) 


FROM DIARIES AND PAPERS IN THE POSSESSION OF THE FAMILY. 
Edited by his Literary Executrix, Miss GERTRUDE TUCKWELL. 
With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 





THE LIFE OF 
JOHN JERVIS, EARL ST. VINCENT, 


ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET. 


By Captain WALTER V. ANSON, R.N. 
Author of ‘‘ The Life of Lord Anson.’’ 


With Maps and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 


This is a life of one of the most interesting figures in the History of the times 
of George III and the Napoleonic Wars. No account of his life has appeared since 
1840, when two books were written, viz., that of Captain Brenton, which met with the 
strongest disapproval of St. Vincent’s friends and relatives, was condemned by 
Barrow and described as a glorification of his own services and a want of appreciation 
of those of his great subject. The other book by Tucker, “Memoirs of St. Vincent” 
(now out of print), though most interesting is not full enough in view of the 
enormous amount of material now available. It is with the object of giving a 
concise history of the life and character of the man who steered England through 
her great trials at that time—that this has been written—without St. Vincent there 
would have been no Nelson. Napoleon appreciated him more than any other of 
his opponents and with his great knowledge of characters described him as the 
greatest sailor England ever had. This book forms a second in the series of 
Staffordshire men who lived for the State and raised the standard of integrity and 
duty to their Country. 


PRACTICAL AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. 


BY S. J. N. AULD, D.Sc. (Lond.), Ph.D., 
and D. R. EDWARDES-KER, B.A. (Oxon.), B.Sc. (Lond). 


With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 





This is primarily intended as a practical handbook in Agricultural Chemistry 
for students working for the London B.Sc. in Agriculture and for other kindred 
Examinations, but will also prove of value to all who are interested in the practical 
details of Chemistry as applied to Agriculture. 

Containing six Sections, dealing with the Chemistry of Plant Life, the Soil, 
Manures, Feeding Stuffs, Dairy Products and a miscellaneous section on Water 
Analysis, etc., the book contains full and complete descriptions and practical details 
of the more important processes and estimations employed by the Agricultural 
Chemist. 

In order to avoid the baldness that cannot be dissociated from a mere list of 
practical experiments, a short theoretical discussion has been given where necessary 
before each series of operations, in order to recall to mind the more salient points in 
connection with the practical work. 

The text is illustrated with line drawings and photographs of apparatus and 


with microphotographs. New yorx: E. P. Durron & Co. 
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THE LIFE STORY OF A HARE. 


BY J. C. TREGARTHEN, 
Author of ‘‘ Wild Life at the Land's End," “‘ The Life Story of an Otter,” etc. 


With Illustrations. Large Crown 8vo. 


This is a drama of the wilds, portraying the life of a hare in a country 
infested by her enemies, fox, otter, marten, polecat, stoat, etc., from each of which 
she has narrow escapes. 

The narrative which is placed a hundred years ago, describes the ruses, shifts 
and wiles the hare employs in order to avoid discovery, and to escape from 
pursuers. The scene is laid near the Land’s End, a district of upland, moor and 
cliff, as wild as it is varied, affording an admirable setting for the life of a hare 
which is now for the first time told at length by one who is an authority, 





POEMS, OLD AND NEW. 


BY HENRY NEWBOLT, 
Author of “‘ The Island Race,” ‘The Year of Trafalgar,’’ etc. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
Also an Edition de Luxe. 10s. 6d. net. 

This is the complete collection of Mr. Henry Newbolt’s work in verse published 
by him from 1897 to the present day. Besides the ordinary edition there is an 
edition de luxe, limited to a hundred copies. The work will, therefore, appeal not 
merely to the plain citizen who appreciates genuine poetry, patriotic and manly, 
written by a master of his art, but also to the man who loves the tastefully-bound 
and beautifully-printed book. 





LETTERS AND CHARACTER SKETCHES 
FROM THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


1886—1887. 
Written by the late Rt. Hon. SIR RICHARD TEMPLE, Bart. 
Edited by his Son, SIR RICHARD C. TEMPLE, Bart. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


The late Sir Richard Temple kept, in the form of letters to his wife, a diary of 
events in the House of Commons from 1886 to 1895. In these letters he recorded in 
intimate and racy language his impressions, from the Conservative point of view, of 
the personalities connected with the principal questions before the Country at that 
time, and of the manner in which their work was done. In addition, he drew a long 
series of character sketches of the members whose performances had brought or 
were likely in the future to bring them into prominence or to have an effect on 
contemporary histcry. In this way vivid, and occasionally almost prophetic, 
appreciations are to be found in his pages of nearly all the men who were young 
in Parliament then and have risen to high positions since. Arthur Balfour, 
Chamberlain, Walter Long, Curzon, Asquith, Morley, Haldane, Edward Grey, 
Buxton, Bryce, Lloyd George, Healy, Redmond and many others come under 
observation. There is much of great interest in this book regarding?men and 
manners in Parliament, which is to be found nowhere else. 

Out of the thirteen MS. volumes thus left behind by his father, the editor has 
selected for present publication those concerning 1886—1887 when Mr. Gladstone’s 
Irish Home Rule and Welsh Disestablishment Bills, and other questions, such as 
Employers’ Liability, Women’s Suffrage, Closure, Shops, Allotments and Sunday 
Closing were as prominently before the public as they are now. 
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VERSAILLES’ RIVAL COURT. 


A WAITING WOMAN’S COURT CHRONICLES IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


By’ Mdlle. LOMBARDINI. 


With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 


These Court Chronicles put the reader in touch with the fascinating 
personality of a woman who, after having been associated as an equal with the 
finest minds of her time, found herself by an accident of fate and a stroke of 
feminine vengeance, a mere waiting-woman in the service of the famous Duchesse 
du Maine. Finally she triumphed over adverse fortune. Viewed from her peculiar 
vantage ground, idiosyncracies and eccentricities, political intrigues and social 
rivalries, public crises and intimate trivialities stand revealed in a new and piquant 
light. The social and intellectual life of the first-half of the eighteenth century is 
recalled by one who was both humorist and philosopher as well as an actor and 
observer on its stage. 





THE HISTORIES OF TACITUS. 


A TRANSLATION FOR ENGLISH READERS, 
BY GEORGE GILBERT RAMSAY, M.A. Oxon., LL.D., Litt.D., 


Formerly Professor of Humanity in the University of Glasgow. 
With Introduction, Notes and Maps. 


This volume will be in continuation of the previously-published ‘‘ Translations 
of Tacitus’’ by the same author, of which Vol. I (Annals, i-vi) was published in 
1904, Vol. II (Annals, xi-xvi) in 1909. It will be on the same scale, and in the 
same form as the previous volumes. 

The object of the Translator is to present the English reader with a version of 
Tacitus which shall be strictly faithful to the original, and yet shall not read as a 
translation ; which shall give some idea of the characteristic qualities of the great 
Roman historian, and yet be expressed in such idiomatic English as might be 
employed by a writer of the 20th century. 

The Notes will contain such information as will enable the English reader to 
understand and appreciate the matter of the history, together with such comments 
on the language of the original as may be necessary in doubtful cases to justify the 
reading adopted, or the rendering given, in the Translation. 





INDIA AND THE INDIANS. 


By the Rev. E. F. ELWIN, 


Author of “ Indian Jottings." 
With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 


The author is already known to the reading public by his Indian Jottings» 
published in 1907. He has lived many years in India, and the special nature of 
his work has afforded him exceptional opportunities, such as are enjoyed by few 
Englishmen, of penetrating below the surface and learning the inner life and 
aspirations of the natives. He has recorded his experiences in an unaffected but 
graphic manner and the information contained in them is such as is not readily 
accessible elsewhere, but is essential to the true understanding of the racial and 
political problems which are at the present moment astir in the Indian Empire, 
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INDUSTRIAL WARFARE: 
THE AIMS AND CLAIMS OF CAPITAL AND LABOUR, 
BY CHARLES WATNEY and JAMES A. LITTLE. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. [Just out. 


This book is not acollection of essays, but a dispassionate analysis of the whole 
of the Labour Unrest in the country, and it is full of analytical information relating 
to each and every aspect. It explains every movement, shows how each has arisen, 
and what may be expected in the future. It contrasts the conflicting developments 
of Labour agitation; deals with what has been gained in the past, and the lines on 
which all effort is now moving. It discusses suggested, or attempted, remedies, 
outlines the chief personalities in the fight, and criticises the whole question from 
the point of view of all those, and not merely the direct participants, affected by it. 
By a perusal of the book, any person who wishes to secure a thorough grasp of the 
whole subject can do so with ease, while it should form an invaluable encyclopzedic 
addition to the library of those who have to deal with these vital controversies 


of the day. 





THE SCIENCE OF ILLUMINATION. 


AN OUTLINE OF THE PRINCIPLES OF ARTIFICIAL LIGHTING. 
By Dr. L. BLOCH, 


Engineer to the Berlin Electricity Works. 


Translated by W. C. CLINTON, B.Sc., A.M.I.E.E., 


Assistant Professor of Electrical Engineering, University College, London. 
With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 


This translation of Dr. L. Bloch’s well known book, Grundziige der Beleuch- 
twystechnik, should prove of service to English readers in placing before them the 
first considerable attempt to reduce to a scientific basis, the design of artificial 
lighting installation. No detailed account of any particular method of producing 
light is given, but the rules laid down and the results arrived at, have a wide general 
application to any present or future system that may be adopted, 


POOSSSSSSOSOOOOOOOOS 


THE GREEK THINKERS. 


A HISTORY OF ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY. 
BY THEODOR GOMPERZ. 


Demy 8vo. 4 Vols. 14s. net each. 


VOL. IV—ARISTOTLE AND HIS SUCCEssoRs. Translated by G. G. BERRY, M.A. 
[Nearly Ready. 
VOL. I—THE BEGINNINGS. FROM METAPHYSICS TO POSITIVE 
SCIENCE. THE AGE OF ENLIGHTENMENT. Translated 
by LAuRIE Maanus, M.A. Already 
VOL. II—SOCRATES AND THE SOcRATICS. PLATO. Translated [ published 
by G. G. BERRY, M.A. 
VOL. III—P.uato. Translated by G. G. BERky, M.A. 
New York: CHaRLEs ScRIBNER'S SONS. 
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A NEW EDITION. 
THERAPEUTICS OF THE CIRCULATION. 
By Sir T. LAUDER BRUNTON, Bart., M.D., D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S. 


With numerous Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 





EAST AND WEST. 
BY EARL CURZON OF KEDLESTON. 
Demy 8vo. 


The subject of this book was the theme of the Address delivered by Lord 
Curzon, as Lord Rector of Glasgow University, in January, 1911. But limitations 
of space and time rendered it impossible for the author on that occasion to give 
more than the briefest synopsis of a study that has occupied him for the greater 
part of a lifetime. In this work the treatment is greatly expanded, and the relations 
of East and West to each other are dealt with from the dawn of history to the 
present day. An endeavour is made to determine the degree of influence which 
each has exercised upon the other on the various occasions when they have come 
into direct contact or collision. A minute analysis follows of their present relations, 
and of the strange metamorphosis through which the East is now passing; and 
finally the author attempts to forecast some of the lines on which the future is 
likely to develop, his main thesis being that the “unchanging East” is changing 
into new and complex forms, which will profoundly affect the future of mankind. 





CHARACTER IN THE MAKING. 
BY ABEL J. JONES, M.A., B.Sc., Ph.D. 


The need of a simple and untechnical book on this difficult subject seems to 
have been felt for some time by those who are interested in the training of the young. 
Most parents and social workers need some guidance in it, while teachers—whose 
work is so intimately bound up with the formation of character, and whose success 
or failure in their vocation is so generally appraised by this test—cannot afford 
to neglect its study. 

The author is of opinion that the popular idea about character—that it is to a 
large extent a matter of chance—is wrong, and that it is a mistake to regard as 
inevitable the perpetuation of the sordid conditions existing in certain sections of 
the community ; and his book is an attempt to trace in a systematic way the various 
stages in the development of character and the influences which determine its 
growth. He has endeavoured to deal with the subject in broad outline, and in the 
simplest possible language, while at the same time applying to it a critical and 
scientific method of analysis. The ‘ given’ elements are first thoroughly discussed, 
the loopholes of possibility are then brought into view, and the various causes 
which contribute to its development are carefully traced to their sources and 
considered. . 
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THE GENUS ROSA. 


BY ELLEN WILLMOTT, F.L.S. 
Drawings by ALFRED PARSONS, R.A. 


With 130 Coloured Plates and 59 Drawings of Fruits in Black and White. 
Crown Folio. In 25 Monthly Parts, £1 1s. net each Part (not sold separately). 
[ParT XXIII—Just out. 


After many years of expectation, and of delay due to unforeseen causes, most of 
the parts of Miss Willmott's great work on Roses are now published. 

The work will contain 130 coloured plates in addition to 59 drawings of fruits 
in black and white, with corresponding letterpress, giving the scientific description 
in Latin and English, the full synonymy, and details of information relating to each 
Rose. There will also be an Illustrated Glossary and an Index. 

The book will give an account with illustrations of the most distinct and 
interesting species of the Roses of the Old and New Worlds. Some natural hybrids 
and a few first crosses and old Garden Roses have been included when they seemed 
necessary to the complete treatment of the subject. 

In its preparation Miss Willmott has had the assistance of Mr. J. G. Baker, 
F.R.S., late Keeper of the Royal Herbarium at Kew; of Canon Ellacombe, of 
Bitton; and of the late Rev. Charles Wolley-Dod, of Edge. 

The drawings have been made by Mr. Alfred Parsons, R.A., principally from 
the specimens growing at Warley and Tresserve, and have been reproduced in 
chromolithography by Mr. Griggs. Infinite pains have been taken to preserve the 
character of the originals, and in many cases there have been over twenty printings 
to one plate in order to reproduce all the tints. 

Redouté’s ‘‘Les Roses,’’ with the text by Thory, appeared in 1817, and 
contained very fine hand-coloured plates. Lindley’s ‘‘ Rosarum Monographia’’ 
appeared in 1820 and contained 19 coloured plates, and although now incomplete, 
gives an excellent account of the Roses then known. The time therefore has 
arrived for such a new treatise as Miss Willmott has supplied on this universally 
admired genus. 

This edition will be strictly limited, and will not be reprinted, 


SOSOSSOSOOSOOOOOOO®D 


A CHAIN OF PRAYER ACROSS THE AGES. 


FORTY CENTURIES OF PRAYER B.C. 2000—A.D. 1912. 


Compiled and Arranged for Daily Use by SELINA FITZHERBERT FOX, 
M.D., B.S. 


Square Demy 8vo. 5s. net. 


This is a collection of prayers gathered from the widest sources extending over 
a period of forty centuries. It can be used either for Family Worship or for Private 
Devotion, and contains prayers for the morning and evening. Great care has been 
taken in selecting those for the Special Seasons of the Christian Year, as well as 
several for the various events in the life of the home, and life-history of the Nation. 
There are no two similar prayers in the whole book, and it should be a great help 
to many. 
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TWO SEPARATE VOLUMES TREATING OF THE BIRTH OF 
THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 


SAINT GREGORY THE GREAT. 
By Sir HENRY H. HOWORTH, K.C.I.E. 
With Illustrations, Maps and Tables. Demy 8vo. 12s. net. [Just out. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


SAINT AUGUSTINE THE 
MISSIONARY ARCHBISHOP. 


The many published accounts of St. Gregory and St. Augustine have, for the | 
most part, beeu written for polemical reasons, in consequence of which, history has 
been often sacrificed to theology. The author of these volumes has treated the 
two lives as closely intertwined and as supplementing each other, and, it is hoped, 
has done so without bias, theological or political. It is absolutely necessary, if 
we are to know what kind of Christianity was brought to England by Augustine, 
that we should study the life and work of Gregory in greater detail than has 
generally been thought necessary. Nor can Gregory’s own career be understood 
without testing it by such an experiment as the English mission. The author further 
feels that it is not possible to treat the history of England at any part of its progress 
without continual reference to the drama that was being enacted in other parts of 
Europe at the same time. He has therefore endeavoured to condense a rational 
account of European politics, ecclesiastical and civil, as a background to that of the 
past beginnings of the English Church and the biographies of the two great 
Apostles. The work has been drawn from the original sources in order to make it 
authoritative and complete. A number of important corrections of current views 
and a quantity of new matter and new deductions have been made in it. 

New York: E. P. Durton & Co. 





HISTORY OF PAINTING IN NORTH ITALY 
BY J. A. CROWE and G. B. CAVALCASELLE. 
New Edition by TANCRED BORENIUS, Ph.D., 


Author of “ The Painters of Vicenza." 
With numerous Illustrations. 3 Vols. Demy 8vo. 


There is hardly any field of research which during the last thirty or forty years 
has been more laboriously cultivated than the history of Italian painting ; and yet 
the works of Crowe and Cavalcaselle remain the standard authorities on this 
subject. None of their successors has covered so wide a field, or at the same time 
given such a vast amount of detailed and accurate information ; and in many cases 
the investigations of later specialists have merely helped to confirm the views set 
forth by Crowe and Cavalcaselle. 

The new edition of the “ History of Painting in North Italy "—which has long 
been out of print—will give the original text and notes. To this Dr. Tancred Borenius 
has added notes containing the new facts bearing on the subject which have been 
brought to light within the last four decades, as well as the previously unpublished 
results of his older researches which had been carried on for several years in Italy 
and elsewhere. The book will, moreover, be for the first time fully illustrated. 
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THE 
CONTINENTAL LEGAL HISTORY SERIES. 


PUBLISHED UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN LAW: SCHOOLS. 


A GENERAL SURVEY OF EVENTS, SOURCES, 
PERSONS, AND MOVEMENTS IN CONTINENTAL 
LEGAL HISTORY. By Various AuTHors. Translated by RAPELJE 
HowELL, F. S. PHILBRICK, JOHN WALGREN, and JOHN H. WIGMORE. 
25s. net. j 


GREAT JURISTS OF THE WORLD: Irnerius—UIpian— 
Papinian —Bartolus— Vico—Grotius—Zouche— Hobbes— Leibnitz— Bacon 
— Montesquieu — Bynkershoek —Vattel — Pufendorf— Beccaria — Lord 
Stowell— Savigny — Pothier—Gaius—Alciat—Cujas—Selden—Von Ihring 
—Colbert—Mettermeier—Bentham. Edited by Sir JOHN MACDONELL, 
C.B., LL.D., and EpwarRD MANSON. Illustrated. 


HISTORY OF FRENCH PRIVATE LAW. ByJ. Brissavp, 


late of the University of Toulouse. Translated by RAPELJE HOWELL, of the 
New York Bar. 2l1s. net. 


HISTORY OF GERMANIC PRIVATE LAW. By Rupotru 
HUuEBNER, of the University of Rostock. Translated by Dr. Francis S. 
PHILBRICK, of New York, N.Y. 18s. net. 


HISTORY OF CONTINENTAL CRIMINAL PRO- 
CEDURE. By A. EsmeEin, Professor in the University of Paris. With 
chapters by FRANCOIS GARRAUD, of the University of Lyon, and C. J. A. 
MITTERMAIER, late of the University of Heidelberg. Translated by JoHN 
Simpson, of the New York Bar. 18s. net. 


HISTORY OF CONTINENTAL CRIMINAL LAW. 
By Lupwic von Bar, of the University of Géttingen. Translated by 
Tuomas S. BELL, of the Tacoma Bar. 16s. net. 


. HISTORY OF CONTINENTAL CIVIL PROCEDURE. 
By ARTHUR ENGELMANN, Chief Justice of the Court of Appeals at Breslau. 
With a chapter by E. GLasson, late of the University of Paris. Translated 
by RoBERT W. MILLAR, of North Western University. 16s. net. 


HISTORY OF ITALIAN LAW. By Carto Catissz, of the 
Italian Council of State. Translated by JOHN LISLE, of the Philadelphia Bar. 
21s. net. 


HISTORY OF FRENCH PUBLIC LAW. By J. Brissavp, 
late of the University of Toulouse. Translated by JAMES W. GARNER, of 
the University of Illinois. 18s. net. 


HISTORY OF CONTINENTAL COMMERCIAL LAW. 
By Paut HvuvELIN, of the University of Lyon. Translated by ERNEST G. 
LORENZEN, of the University of Wisconsin. 24s. net. 


THE EVOLUTION OF LAW IN EUROPE. By GasrieEt 
TARDE, RAOUL DE LA GRASSERIE, and others, 21s. net. 
Boston, Mass.: LittTLe, Brown & Co. 
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NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


BUNCH GRASS. 


A CHRONICLE OF LIFE ON A CATTLE RANCH. 


BY HORACE A. VACHELL, 
Author of “ Brothers,” ‘‘The Hill,” etc. [Just out. 


“Bunch Grass” is more than a volume of short stories. It is, in brief, an 
epitome of life upon a Californian cattle ranch. It sets forth a new country in the 
making ; it records a mighty change from pastoral uses to the civilization of to-day. 
The same characters appear and re-appear. Allowing for the immense difference 
between the Old World and the New, it might be termed a “Cranford” of the 
Wild West. New York: THE GeorcEe H. Doran Co. 


MUDDLING THROUGH. 
BY LADY NAPIER OF MAGDALA, 


Author of ‘‘ Can Man Put Asunder?'’ '’ How She Played the Game,” etc. 
[Just out. 
The record of the efforts of a young and attractive woman to re-make her life 
after a crushing blow at its outset, of her difficulties and her blunders in the process, 
and then of her ultimate happiness. This isa novel written in that engaging manner 
we has endeared the writings of Lady Napier toa large circle of the novel-reading 
public. 


THE ENLIGHTENMENT OF SYLVIA. 
BY A. D. PICKERING. [Just out. 


This is a novel of modern life, dealing mainly with the development of a young 
girl. Sylvia Glayde enters society without enough knowledge of the world to enable 
her to discriminate between gold and glitter ; and owing to the machinations of her 
unscrupulous aunt she falls a prey to a man who appeals to the romantic side of 
her nature. 

ack Adminstone possessed more good gifts than was fair either to himself or to 
other people; he was both a sportsman and a gentleman, but owing to his up- 
bringing, or rather to the lack of it, he did not invariably behave as such. Although 
young in years, Jack was old and cynical-minded from his experience of life, he 
finds in Sylvia's society a pleasant moral change; while she, on her part mistakes 
the presence of mere fascination for true and lasting love. 


RAYMOND LANCHESTER. 


BY RONALD MacDONALD, 
Author of ‘'The Sword of the King,"’ “Red Herring,”’ and ‘First of the Ebb." 


A happy and successful man is thrown back upon himself by the discovery of 
a woman’s infidelity. He protects her reputation at the price of his own, only to 
find that his chivalry has made him responsible for the happiness of his son and his 
best friend. His own action, however, has deprived him of every apparent means 
of fulfilling these obligations. The story of how he ultimately succeeds in his 
threefold object, attaining as a side issue happiness for himself, involves the 
development of a group of characters as striking as various, and a series of 
adventures of no little attractiveness and originality. 
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NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS—continued. 
THE CLOUDY PORCH. 


BY K. M. EDGE (Mrs. C. T. Caulfeild). 


Author of “ Ahana,’’ ‘‘ Shuttles of the Loom," etc. 


“Sin itself the cloudy porch.” This is an inspiring story of passionate love 
and idealism, dealing with the development of the character of a woman of high 
purpose, under circumstances which offer a moral problem of great difficulty. The 
central theme—the power of woman's inspiration to back man’s force and render it 
effective—is vividly maintained. The scene is laid in South Africa a year after the 
Boer War, and the story is partly concerned with the struggle between labour and 
capital as embodied in the White Labour Movement. The political ferment, 
and the veldt with its elemental appeal, alike vitally affect the characters, and serve 
to demonstrate the value of stimulation and response. 


THE WHITE KNIGHTS. 


BY T. G. WAKELING, 
Author of “ Forged Egyptian Antiquities.” 


This novel deals with the adventures of an Englishman among a tribe of desert 
Bedouins. In the tribe there exists a military order of young men called El-Firsan- 
el-Bied (The White Knights) which has been formed to protect the tribe from 
the vengeance of their powerful enemy, the Senussi with whom they have a blood 
feud. The members of the order observe the ancient laws of chivalry which have 
been handed down from the times of the Crusades, and in the tribe is preserved a 
Golden Scroll of Honour upon which the names of those who have done brave 
deeds are inscribed. Denis Grey was at Balliol with a grandson of the Chief, and 
when their University careers were finished, accompanied his friend to his desert 
home where he became a member of the brotherhood, and took part in their training, 
hunting, hawking, and later in the expedition and battle which terminated the tribal 
feud, and in which nothing but the bravery and sound scientific training of the 
brothers enables them to hold their own against an enemy greatly superior in 
numbers. The scene is laid in the Libyan desert between Egypt and Tripoli. 


THE MYSTERIOUS MONSIEUR DUMONT. 


BY FREDERICK ARTHUR, 


Author of ‘‘John Merridew,"’ etc. 


The scene of this story is laid in the most thrilling times of the French Revolu- 
tion, the rising in La Vendée, the reign of the infamous Carrier at Nantes, and the 
wars of Napoleon. How the career of that strange and fascinating personality, 
Henri Dumont, permeates the story ; how he influenced the lives of Louis de la 
Boulaye and Jacqueline de Quéréuél, amid their loves, their misfortunes and 
their hairbreadth escapes ; how he dominated the political situation by means of a 
secret society whose influence was none the less real because hidden from view; how 
he frustrated Napoleon’s schemes; and how finally the mystery was revealed, the 
reader must turn to the book to discover. The scene is laid chiefly in France and 
North Germany, but part of it is in England, in a district which will be recognized 
by those who know and love the fairest of the southern counties, 
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NEW 3s. 6d. net NOVEL. 





THE SNARER. 


BY ‘‘BROWN LINNET,” 
Author of ‘‘ Widow Wiley,"’ ‘‘ The Kidnapping of Ettie,” &c. 


This is the story of Betsy Blythe, an old poacher, who, in addition to snaring 
rabbits, endeavours by sundry and artful means to entangle in her wiles the 
inhabitants of*Pottlebury, where she takes up her abode. How she succeeds above 
her expectations in deceiving them all—from his Lordship, down to the very 
cottagers3!themselves—and: how she ultimately falls, the reader: will be glad to 
discover. 





INDIAN TEXTS SERIES. 


AN ARABIC HISTORY OF GUJARAT 


ENTITLED 


ZAFAR UL-WALIH BI MUZAFFAR WA ALIH. 


BY ‘ABDALLAH MUHAMMAD BIN ‘OMAR AL-MAKKI, 
AL-ASAFI, ULUGHKHANI. 


Edited from the unique and Autograph Copy in the Library of the Calcutta 
Madrasah by E. DENISON ROSS, Ph.D. 


Demy 8vo. Vol. I, 12s. net. [Already published. 


VEDIC INDEX OF NAMES AND SUBJECTS. 
By Prof. A. A. MACDONELL and Dr. A. B. KEITH. 
2 Vols. Demy 8vo. 12s. net each. 
PUBLISHED FOR THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 


In this work is supplied all the historical material contained in Vedic literature 
prior to the rise and spread of Buddhism about 500 B.c. That material has for 
the first time been systematically extracted and is here presented, as a whole, in a 
convenient form. It is meant both for the Sanskrit scholar, as based on the original 
sources, and for the student of ancient institutions, furnishing him with what is 
practically an encyclopaedia of the earliest Aryan antiquities of which we possess any 
documentary evidence. It treats of such subjects as the origin of caste, kingship, 
law and justice, land tenure, marriage, the position of women, warfare, widow- 
burning, and many others. It also gives all the historical facts connected with 
every name mentioned in the ancient texts. Here, too, is to be found all the 
geographical information contained in Vedic literature, together with a map 
illustrating the local distribution of the Aryan population during the earliest 
historical period of India, 
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COMPARATIVE 
ANATOMY OF VERTEBRATES. 


BY J. S. KINGSLEY, 


Professor of Biology in Taft's College, Massachusetts. 
With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. net. 


Vertebrate anatomy is everywhere taught by the laboratory method. The 
student studies and dissects representatives of several classes, thus gaining an autoptic 
knowledge of the various organs and their positions in these forms. These facts 
do not constitute a science until they are properly compared and correlated with 
each other and with the conditions in other animals. It is the purpose of the author 
to present a volume of moderate size which may serve as a framework around 
which these facts can be grouped so that their bearings may be readily recognized 
and a broad conception of vertebrate structure may be obtained. In order that 
this may be realized, embryology is made the basis, the various structures being 
traced from the undifferentiated egg into the adult condition. This renders it easy 
to compare the embryonic stage of the higher vertebrates with the adult of the 
lower and to recognize the resemblances and differences between organs in the 
separate classes. The illustrations have been drawn expressly for this work. 





TO BE PUBLISHED ON TRAFALGAR DAY, OCTOBER 2ist. 
THE NAVY LEAGUE ANNUAL. 
Founded and Edited by ALAN H. BURGOYNE, M.P. 


SIXTH YEAR OF IsSUE. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 5s. net. 


The Navy League Annual, now in its sixth year, will be published on Trafalgar 
Day, October 21st next. Mr. Alan Burgoyne, M.P., is again the editor, and the 
volume will, in many important respects, be a great advance upon its predecessors. 
In Part I will be given a complete record of naval progress during the past year, 
both at home and abroad, and the many oversea connections of the League enable 
the editor to publish authoritative information of the very latest ship designs, not 
obtainable in any other text-book. There will be full descriptions, and in most 
cases plans or illustrations of the newest Dreadnoughts and battle-ships—cruisers— 
nor are the smaller craft, protected cruisers, scouts, destroyers and submarines, 
neglected. Part II will contain articles by the following eminent writers :— 
Mr. George Lloyd, M.P., “The Problem of the Mediterranean.” ‘ Marteau,' 
“Raids and Coast Protection.” Mr. W. Stoddart (Editor of the Naval 
Engineering Review), “Recent Progress in Naval Engineering.” Mrs. Richard 
Longland (Hon. Secretary, Cheltenham Branch of the Navy League), “The 
Interest of Women in Naval Defence.” Mr. Gerard Fiennes, “Imperial Naval 
Co-operation.” Mr. Hector C. Bywater (Berlin), ‘German Naval Progress.” 
Mons. Jean B. Gautreau (Paris), ‘The Future of the French Navy.” Mr. Nicolas 
Portugaloff (St. Petersburg), “ Russia’s Mission in the Baltic.” Lieut. H. S. H. 
Ellis, R.N., and the Editor, “‘Glossary of General Naval Terms.” The Editor, 
“Comparative Naval Strength,” “Thoughts on the Development of Ship-Type.” 
Part III is even more complete in its tabulation of the War and Mercantile Marines 
of the World. This year there will be a glossary of common naval terms. 
Mr. Oscar Parkes has charge of the plans and pictures as on previous occasions, 
| which ensures careful and interesting illustrating. 
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NEW VOLUMES IN THE 


PROGRESSIVE SCIENCE SERIES. 


Demy 8vo. 6s. net each. 


PROBLEMS OF LIFE AND REPRODUCTION. 


BY MARCUS HARTOG, M.A., D.Sc. 
With Illustrations. 


This collection of essays is primarily intended for the layman interested in bio- 
logical problems; but the professional biologist will find much new or newly-arranged 
material also. The book not only contains criticisms of certain schools of biological 
thought but embodies the author’s views to such important questions ascytology, repro- 
duction, fertilisation, germination, and heredity. In the essay on “ Mitokinetism,” 
a striking new conception of the forces controlling cell-division and of the resemblance 
of the cell-field to an electrical field is explained. A comparative criticism of the 
Weismannian and Lamarckian theories of heredity and their modern interpretations 
will be found most valuable to those who have not the time to follow the voluminous 
literature on the subject. In the chapter on “ Mechanism and Life,” the vitalistic 
tendency of the author is manifest, and the differences between living things and 
machines are discussed in an interesting and illuminating manner. As an admirer 
of the late Samuel Butler, Professor Hartog treats of the biological works of that 
ironical and somewhat misunderstood writer, with sympathy and insight. The last 
chapter in the book is an essay on the teaching of nature-study which comes with 
authority from one having a long experience of University life and teaching. 


VOLCANOES : 
THEIR STRUCTURE AND SIGNIFICANCE. 
BY T. G. BONNEY, D.Sc., F.R.S., 


Emeritus Professor of Geology at University College, London. 
THIRD (NEW AND ENLARGED) EDITION. With numerous Illustrations. 6s. net. 


This edition has been enlarged by succinct accounts of some interesting volcanic 
eruptions which have occurred during the present century. The text generally has 
been revised and considerable alterations have been made in the chapter dealing 
with the causes, of which eruptions, and their more conspicuous phenomena are 
probably the consequences. 


THE INTERPRETATION OF RADIUM. 


BY FREDERICK SODDY, M.A., 


Independent Lecturer in Physical Chemistry and Radioactivity in the University of Glasgow. 
THIRD EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. With Illustrations. 6s net. 


This gives in popular language an account of radium and describes how its 
unique properties have been interpreted on the new theory of the disintegration of 
its atoms, which invades so many departments of thought. The new edition has 
been thoroughly revised and enlarged to include an account of the other radio- 
active elements of the thorium and actinium series, of which some, like meso- 
thorium and radiothorium, have a considerable and growing importance as effective 
substitutes for radium, itself becoming ever more costly and impossible to obtain, 

New York: G. P, Putnam's Sons, 
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THE AUTHORIZED NEW EDITION OF 
CROWE AND CAVALCASELLE’S HISTORY 
OF PAINTING. 


A HISTORY OF PAINTING IN ITALY, UMBRIA, FLORENCE AND SIENA, 
FROM THE 2nnv TO THE 16TH CENTURY. 


BY J. A. CROWE and G. B. CAVALCASELLE, 
Vols. I—IV. With Editorial Notes by LANGTON DOUGLAS, 
Vols. V and VI. Edited by TANCRED BORENIUS, Ph.D., 


Editor of Crowe and Cavualcaselle’s History of Painting in North Italy. 
Six Volumes. With upwards of 200 Illustrations. Square Demy 8vo. 
21s. net each Vol. 


VOL. I—EARLY CHRISTIAN ART. 

VOL. II—GiI0TTO AND THE GIOTTESQUES. 

VOL, III—THE SIENESE, UMBRIAN AND NORTH ITALIAN SCHOOLS, 
VOL, IV—FLORENTINE MASTERS OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


VOL, V—UMBRIAN MASTERS OF THE FIFTEENTH AND 
SIXTEENTH CENTURIES. In 

VOL, VI—SIENESE AND FLORENTINE MASTERS OF THE | Preparation. 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 

This Edition of ‘Crowe and Cavalcaselle” contains the latest additions and 
emendations of the Authors, who left behind them at their deaths a carefully revised 
manuscript and many new Notes. The Notes contain not only the results of the 
editors’ researches, but also the opinions and the discoveries of the most competent 
critics of all the leading schools of art criticism. 

New York: CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS. 





LESESTUCKE MIT FRAGEN. 
BY A. E. WILSON, B.A., 


Senior German Master at Winchester College ; 
and A. G. DENNISTON, B.A., 
Assistant Modern Language Master at R.N. College, Osborne. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. [Just out. 


This is a German book for pupils who have learned the language for about a 
year. Its object is to make sure that the foundations laid by oral teaching are firm 
enough to build upon. Special attention is paid to the essential points of grammar 
and to the acquirement of fluency and correctness of expression. The exercises 


are graduated. 


VESTIGES OF OLD MADRAS, 
1640—1800. 


TRACED FROM THE EAST INDIA COMPANY’S RECORDS PRESERVED AT 
FORT ST. GEORGE AND THE INDIA OFFICE, AND FROM OTHER SOURCES. 


BY HENRY DAVISON LOVE, 


Late Lieut.-Colonel Royal Engineers, and Bt.-Colonel, Hon. Fellow of the University of Madras. 
In 3 Volumes and an Index. Medium 8vo. 36s. net (not sold separately), 
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NEW VOLUMES IN 


MURRAY’S SHILLING LIBRARY. 


Red Cloth. Crown 8vo. 


GOLDEN STRING. A Day Book for Busy Men and Women. Arranged 
by SusAN, COUNTESS OF MALMESBURY, and Miss VIOLET BROOKE-HUNT. 


LIVINGSTONE’S FIRST EXPEDITION TO AFRICA. 
A popular account of Missionary Travels and Researches in South Africa. 

By Davin LIVINGSTONE, M.D. With Map and numerous ees : 
ust out. 





MANUAL OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 


BY T. D. HALL, M.A. 
CHEAPER EDITION. Crown 8vo. 2s. 


The increased emphasis laid upon the necessity of teaching English Composition 
in a systematic way has induced Mr. Murray to offer this book, which has had a 
long and honoured career in the past, at a more popular price. 

Its features are probably too well known to need description: but it may be 
useful to state that it begins with the elements of the subject and proceeds by 
carefully graded steps to the more advanced stages, where the acquirement of style 
is the main object of the student. From beginning to end the necessity for practice in 
self expression is insisted upon, and the book is in consequence one long collection 
of practical exercises. 





NEW VOLUMES IN THE 


WISDOM OF THE EAST SERIES. 
YANG CHU’S GARDEN’ OF PLEASURE. Translated from the 


Chinese by Professor ANTON FORKE. With an Introduction by H. CRANMER 
Byna. Ils. 


This is a translation of the old Chinese Epicurean philosopher, Yang Chu, from 
the pen of Professor Anton Forke of Berlin, to which Mr. H. Cranmer Byng has 
added an extremely interesting introduction dealing with the influence of Epicu- 
rean thought and philosophy in the East. Yang Chu’s remarkable work has 
attracted considerable attention in France and Germany on account of its bold 
and lucid exposition of Individualist thought. 


EGYPTIAN LEGENDS. By Marcaret A. MuRRAY. 


New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
T. DE WITT TALMAGE, D.D. 


With Portraits. Demy 8vo. 12s. net. [Just out. 


Dr. Talmage enjoyed a world-wide reputation as one of the most popular 
preachers of the last century. In his later years his weekly sermons were eagerly 
sought for, not only by his own congregation in Brooklyn (which was numbered by 
thousands), but by a vast circle of readers beyond. They were printed week by 
week and read by millions. The principal scene of bis ministry was Brooklyn, 
where his Tabernacle was three times burned to the ground and rebuilt in larger 
proportions than before. He was a great traveller, and wherever he went—in 
England and even in Russia—enjoyed a remarkable popularity ; huge crowds 
went to hear him preach. Everywhere he was received by the leading people of the 
land, including the Czar of Russia. His autobiography has been edited by his wife, 
who adds the concluding chapters. 

New York: E. P, Dutton & Co. 





WITH THE ITALIANS IN TRIPOLI. 


THE AUTHENTIC HISTORY OF THE TURCO-ITALIAN WAR, 
By Chevalier TULLIO IRACE., 


With Maps and Iliustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. [Just out. 


“Let us say at once that the work is really a masterly vindication of Italy’s 
conduct of the war, as well as of the reasons which prompted her to undertake it. 
aoe He speaks with authority and knowledge, for not only was he the first 
officer to land at the outbreak of the war, but he also fought in most of the battles 
and skirmishes, and witnessed the moving incidents of war which he describes in 
graphic terms. Can recommend this book to the English reader as an 


excellent interim report. Its perusal should removea great deal of misconception.” 
_—Standard, 
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IN NORTHERN LABRADOR. 
BY WILLIAM BROOKS CABOT. 
With 76 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. net. 

“In Northern Labrador” is one of the most interesting books written upon 
Labrador. Mr. Cabot’s experiences of some thousands of miles of interior travel, 
extending over a period of twelve years, his relation with the Indians of the country 
on their owe ground, and his acquaintance with their language, have enabled him to 
produce an unusual and authoritative work. The illustrations form a unique | 
collection. Boston: Ricnarp G. BADGER. 





SOCIAL FRANCE IN THE TIME OF 
PHILIP AUGUSTUS. 
BY ACHILLE LUCHAIRE. 


Edited by LOUIS HALPHEN. Translated by E. B. KREHBIEL. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


This is the last work to come from the pen of this distinguished authority on 
French history. Death prevented its final revision by‘him, but the lectures had 
been prepared with such care and thoroughness that only the slightest editing was 
required to shape them for publication. They are penetrating and constructive 
studies, making the old records bear living witness to the thoughts and passions— 
the very mainsprings of action—of the XIIIth Century. 

New York: Henry Hort & Co. 





CRIMINAL RESPONSIBILITY AND SOCIAL 
CONSTRAINT. 
BY RAY MADDING MCCONNELL, Ph.D., 


Late Instructor in Social Ethics, Harvard University. 
Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


When the scope of this important and exceedingly interesting book is considered, 
it may be properly called a pioneer'work. Certainly no other covers the entire field 
in so exhaustive a manner. It is divided into three parts: ‘The Aim of Punish- 
ment,” “ Freedom in Crime,” and “ Responsibility for Crime.” 

New York: CHARLEs SCRIBNER's Sons. 


SOSSOSOSSOSOSOOOOOS® 
JELF’S. 
A COMEDY IN FOUR ACTS. 
BY HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL. 


Crown 8vo, Paper, 1s. 6d. net; Cloth, 2s. 6d, net. 
New York: Tue GeorGe H. Doran Co. 
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THE LOVE OF NATURE AMONG THE 
ROMANS. 


DURING THE LATER DECADES OF THE REPUBLIC AND THE 
FIRST CENTURY OF THE EMPIRE. 


By Sir ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, K.C.B., F.R.S., 
President of the Royal Society. 


Demy 8vo. 9s. net. 


“ Many of our readers will find their way to Italy this next autumn and winter. 
Amid the books they may rely upon to quicken the genius of the place, they should 
cn no account neglect this, which will people ruins and groves with their old 
denizens, and the faces of those who are more real to some of us than the friend we 
saw but yesterday.” —The Guardian. 





THE 
COMMITTEE OF IMPERIAL DEFENCE. 


ITS FUNCTIONS AND POTENTIALITIES. 


BEING A LECTURE DELIVERED AT THE UNITED SERVICE INSTITUTION 
ON 20 MARCH, 1912. 


BY VISCOUNT ESHER, G.C.B., G.C.V.O. 


With the Chief of the General Staft 
GENERAL SiR JOHN FRENCH, G.C.B., IN THE CHAIR. 


In Paper Cover, 6d. net. 





THE DIARY OF FRANCES, LADY SHELLEY, 


1787-1817. 


Edited by her Grandson, RICHARD EDGCUMBE, 
Author of “ Byron: The Last Phase,’’ etc. 


FIFTH IMPRESSION. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


“These delightfully frank and piquant diaries are certain to be remembered and 


quoted for many years to come abound in lively anecdotes and shrewd 
estimates ; it is brisk and spirited, and the pictures it affords of notable personages 
are deliciously fresh and human. The brilliant age of Georgian giants goes 
triumphing along the pageant of routs and balls, of private visits and public 


entertainments. And a glittering and seductive age it is beyond question.” 
The Daily Telegraph. 


New York: CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS. 
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NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 





SIMON BRANDIN. 


BY B. PAUL NEUMAN, 
Author of ‘‘ Roddles,” “‘ The Greatness of Josiah Porlick,’’ &c., &c. 


Asachild, Simon Brandin loses father and mother in a Russian pogrom or 
massacre of the Jews. Under the care of an uncle he escapes to America where he 
thrives mightily and returns to Europe possessed with the idea of avenging the 
wrongs of his people. In an orphanage at Hamburg he finds and adopts a girl, a 
victim, like himself, of the anti-semitic frenzy. He brings her up in England, 
believing that in some way she will ultimately help him in his schemes of vengeance. 
As Esther grows up, his love for her becomes a new factor in the situation, and 
when the long-sought opportunity for vengeance seems at last to present itself, his 
old eagerness is challenged by an altered outlook upon life. The story traces the 
conflict between revenge and love to its final issue. 


THE STREET OF THE FLUTE PLAYER. 


BY H. DE VERE STACPOOLE, 
Author of ‘' The Blue Lagoon,”’ ‘The Drums of War," etc. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 


In his new romance “ The Street of the Flute Player ” Mr. Stacpoole has made 
a daring attempt upon Athens in the flower of her splendour. He links arms with 
us and takes us through the dust and sun-blaze of the market place, to the heights 
of the Acropolis, to the door of his hero Diomed, to the moon-lit home of his 
heroine Nitetis, the daughter of the Metic banker. He has seized upon the fact 
that Athens of all ancient cities was the most modern, of all known cities the most 
appealing to the mind of the poet and artist; and, boldly crowding his pages with 
characters incisively drawn, has aimed to produce in novel form that which the 
Athenians were ever ready for in life—a new thing. 


GLAMOUR. 


A TALE OF MODERN GREECE 
BY BOHUN LYNCH. 


This is the cheerful story of a young man who hungers for adventure, and 
deliberately sets out to find it in Greece. At the outset he has to content himself 
with travelling as a vagabond among the islands, determined, despite his ignorance 
of the language, to see the country and its customs with other than tourist eyes. 
Gradually, he is brought round to an almost conventional point of view by sheer 
glamour. In the least expected way he becomes involved in a web of real 
adventure, mainly through his interest in a native girl, whose parents have 
mysteriously disappeared. Ina powerful Greek, blackmailer and cynic, he finds a 
rival. The adventures have their origin in peasant superstition, which includes 
a survival of Pan worship. In the last part of the story there is a rattling fight 
between the opposing factions.§ 
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NEW 3s. 6d. net NOVEL. 


THE HUMAN BOY ONCE MORE. 
FROM THE ANGLE OF SEVENTEEN. 


BY EDEN PHILLPOTTS, 
Author of ‘‘ The Thief of Virtue,’’ “‘The Forest on the Hill,” etc. 


‘* ., . ahumorous, breezy, and wholly enjoyable narrative—is as brilliant 
a piece of work as its author has yetdone. . . . It is altogether a delightful 
book, and one which we can thoroughly recommend.’’—Liverpool Daily Post. 





NEW VOLUME IN 


THE ‘‘QUESTIONS OF THE DAY” SERIES. 
THE STATE RAILWAY MUDDLE IN 
AUSTRALIA. 


BY EDWIN A. PRATT, 


Author of ‘‘ Railways and their Rates." 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


Under this title the author brings together a considerable collection of criticisms 
by Australians themselves in respect to the deficiencies of their Government railways, 
and seeks to show that the State railway system in Australia, especially when com- 
pared with the Company system of Canada, Argentina, and other progressive 
countries, has been wholly deficient in meeting requirements; has caused serious 
inconvenience and great losses to traders ; stands in need to-day, not only of exten- 
sions, but of a virtual reconstruction on a scale far greater than can be carried out 
without a resort to private enterprise; and fails in any degree whatever to 
encourage the idea of a resort to public ownership and operation of railways either 
for Great Britain or, under a prospective Home Rule Government, for Ireland. 
In a chapter dealing with the conveyance of live stock on the State railways of 
New South Wales and describing the scenes witnessed in the Municipal sale-yards 
at Sydney, the author reproduces statements which one of the authorities from whom 
he quotes condemns as even worse than the Chicago revelations of a few years ago. 





THE PLUTUS OF ARISTOPHANES. 


TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH VERSE. 
By the Right Hon. LORD JUSTICE KENNEDY. 
With Illustrations. Square Crown 8vo. 5s. net. [Just out. 


This new verse translation, by so well known a classical scholar as the author, 
who also contributes an Introduction and Argument, will be cordially welcomed by 
all students of Aristophanes. 
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A RECORD OF THE EARLY CIVILISATION OF PALESTINE, 


THE EXCAVATION OF GEZER, 
1902-5 and 1907-9. 
By Prof. R. A. STEWART MACALISTER, M.A., F.S.A. 
Two Volumes of Letterpress and One Volume of Illustrations. £4 4s. net. 


PUBLISHED FOR THE COMMITTEE OF THE PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND 


“One aspect of these volumes must be noticed particularly: not only are they 
an accurate record of past excavation, but also a guide to archzologists in their 
methods of the future, to read carefully before setting forth on a new expedi- 
tion. The internal economy of the work, the classification of objects found, the 
ingenuity of invention for some new necessity, no matter how apparently trivial, 
are all given their proper place in the discussions.".—The “ Times” Literary 
Supplement. 

“The two volumes of text are well and clearly written, while the third, which 
consists entirely of illustrations, makes, with those scattered with no sparing hand 
throughout the text, a most valuable record of nearly all the objects recovered from 


the site. Prof. Macalister is to be heartily congratulated on their appearance.” 
—Atheneum. 





THE TREATMENT OF TUBERCULOSIS BY 
MEANS OF THE IMMUNE SUBSTANCES 
(I. K.) THERAPY. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 
CARL SPENGLER'S WORK ON IMMUNITY AND TUBERCULOSIS. 


BY WALTER H. FEARIS, 


Formerly Demonstrator of Botany, University College, Reading. 
With a Foreword by Dr. CARL SPENGLER. 


Large Crown 8vo. 6s. net. [Just out. 


Though primarily intended for medical men and research workers on immunity, 
the book contains new and interesting facts of such high importance that they must 
of necessity be taken into account by politicians, social workers and the general 
public desirous of discovering the best way of fighting tuberculosis. 

The Medical Times says: “There is no doubt that this little volume is a 
valuable addition to current literature on Tuberculosis, and the medical profession 
should be much indebted to Mr. Fearis.” 
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BIOGRAPHY - - - - - LITERATURE - 
HISTORY - - - - . FICTION - - - - 
ECONOMICS AND POLITICS - . BELLES LETTRES AND ESSAYS 
“ QUESTIONS OF THE Day” SERIES MEDICAL - - - - 
COMMERCE - - - - . SCIENCE - - - - 
MILITARY AND NAVAL - - NATURE AND GARDENING - 
TRAVEL, SPORT AND ADVENTURE THEOLOGY - - - - 
ART AND ARCHZOLOGY - - WISDOM OF THE EAST SERIES 
POETRY - . - - - SHILLING LIBRARY - - 





Biography. 
THE LIFE OF GEORGE BORROW. Compiled 


from unpublished Official Documents, his Works, Correspondence, 
etc. By Herbert Jenkins. With Illustrations. Second Edition. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


“ For the first time full justice is done to the composite character of this eccentric 
genius. No pains have been spared by drawing upon every source of information to 
reveal the actual man. It was a work of more than common difficulty, as it had to 
deal with a character of greater complexity than one expects to find even in a genius, 
It has been well done, and it was worth doing.”—Evening Standard. 


New York: G. P, Putnam's Sons, 
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LIFE OF EDWARD MOUNTAGU, K.G., 
FIRST EARL OF SANDWICH, 1625—1672. By 
F. R. Harris. In Two Vols. With many Portraits and IlIlustra- 


tions. 24s. net. 


“So at length a book which Carlyle said long ago ought to be written has 
appeared tells with ability and clearness for the first time the full story 
of the first Earl . . . throws vivid sidelights on the cut and thrust of politics 
and the stress and storm of battle in the most dramatic years of the seventeenth 


century.”—Standard. 


LIFE OF JAMES, FIRST DUKE OF 
ORMONDE, 1610—1688. By Lady Burghclere. With 


Illustrations. 2 Yols. Demy 8vo. 28s. net. 


“This long life has been told by Lady Burghclere with skill and knowledge. 
is So Her book will be not only the authoritative life of a great man, but a standard 
work on Irish seventeenth-century history.”—The Times. 


JOHN HUNGERFORD POLLEN, 1820—1902. 
By Anne Pollen. With 3 Coloured and numerous Half-Tone 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. I5s. net. 


“ This Life of John Hungerford Pollen will revive and keep in memory the name 
of a very able and attractive man, whose varied activities in the worlds of religion, 
politics and art ended about ten years ago. It is not surprising that his family and 
friends should have wished for such a memorial, and his daughter’s work, a labour 
of love, undertaken in a spirit of most loyal affection, has been carried out with 
marked literary skill. Several excellent portraits, well reproduced, do justice 
to Mr. Pollen’s fine features with their expression of mingled earnestness and 
sweetness, and the charming decorative work of his later years is illustrated by plates, 
some in colour, and working drawings, which should interest every student of 
architecture and its companion arts.”—Spectator. 

Sr, Louis, Mo.: B. HERDER. 


AN ACCOUNT OF MY LIFE (GOHUR-I-IKBAL). 
By Her Highness Nawab Sultan Jahan Begadm, G.C.S.I., 
G.C.I.E., Ruler of Bhopal. Translated by C. H. Payne, 
Educational Adviser to H.H. the Begam. With Map and IIlus- 
trations. Medium 8vo. 15s. net. 


“Tt is well worth study because, both consciously and unconsciously, it is a 
faithful revelation of the inner life of a typical native State. Her Highness has set 
down, candidly and without reserve, the good and the bad alike. . . . The 
autobiography of a wise ruler and a noble woman, and shows how great a part 
women sometimes fill in the life of Asia."—The Times. 
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A LIFE OF ADMIRAL LORD ANSON. The 
Father of the British Navy, 1697-1762. By Captain Walter V. 
Anson, R.N. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

“There is something very pleasing about this book. Captain Anson’s 
enthusiasm for his great ancestor is infectious, and the simple straightforwardness 
of his narrative eminently befits its character as a biography of a sailor, by a sailor. 

There is none of the landsman’s too often spurious and untried raptures about the 

sea, but a sympathy and understanding on professional points which has its subtle 

appeal even to the unprofessional reader.”—-Daily Chronicle. 


INDIAN RECORDS SERIES. 


THE DIARIES OF STREYNSHAM MASTER 
1675—1680. And other Contemporary Papers relating thereto. 
Edited by Sir Richard Carnac Temple, Bart., C.I.E. 2 Vols. 
Medium 8vo. 12s. net each. 


“A standard and necessary work of reference for all students of India. It 
should also be on the shelves of all politicians, officials, civilians, and military 
men, whose work concerns the British Empire of the East. . . . a monument 
of patient industry and tireless research, the solid value of which for the student 
who handles them it would be difficult to exaggerate. The result of this scholarly 
work is a really wonderful wealth of information, of elucidation and of closely 


packed knowledge so conveyed as to be easily assimilated by every reader.”— 
Standard. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A LONG LIFE. By 
Lord Broughton (John Cam Hobhouse). Edited by his 
Daughter, Lady Dorchester. With Portraits. Vols. I and II— 
1786-1823. 24s. net. Vols III and 1V—1823-1834. 24s. net. 
Vols. V and VI—1834-1852. 24s. net. 


New York: CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS. 


NOTES FROM THE LIFE | THREE GENERATIONS. 


OF AN ORDINARY 
MORTAL. ByA.G.C. Liddel, 
C.B. With Portrait. Second Edition. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 


MEMOIRS OF A HIGH- 
LAND LADY. Bdited by 
Lady Strachey. With Illustrations. 
A New and Revised Edition. Large 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


DULCE DOMUM. Bishop 

c. Moberly and his Family. By his 

 \Daughter (Miss§C. A. E. Moberly). 

- 3rd Impression. With Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 





The Story of a Middle-Class Scottish 
Family. By Henrietta Keddie (Sarah 
Tytler). Demy 8vo. 9s. net. 


THE LIFE OF JOHN 


OLIVER HOBBES (mrs. 
Craigie). With a Memoir by John 
Morgan Richards (her Father). 
Second Edition. With Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 12s. net. 

New York: E, P. Dutton & Co. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS 


OF MARTIN LUTHER. 
By Dr. Preserved Smith. With 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. net. 
Boston (Mass.): HouGHtTon MiFFiin Co, 
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History. 


TANGIER: England’s Lost Atlantic Outpost, 1661-1684. 
By E. M. G. Routh, F.R.Hist.S. With numerous IIlustrations 
reproduced from the Original Etchings by Wencestaus HoLiar 
and others; also from Modern Photographs of Tangier, with one 
Map. Demy 8vo. 12s. net. 

“A work of great historical interest. In this volume the author tells the story 
of Tangier during its occupation by the English from the time it came to the English 
Crown as part of the dowry of the Portuguese Princess Catherine on her marriage 
to Charles II. Miss Routh’s chief source of information is the official correspondence 
of the period preserved in the Public Record Office. . . . The illustrations are 
extremely interesting, comprising reproductions of the etchings of Tangier by the 
celebrated Wenceslaus Hollar, with portraits and other illustrations.” 

—Westminster Gazette, 


THE MAKING OF WESTERN EUROPE. 


Being an Attempt to Trace the Fortunes of the Children of the 
Roman Empire. By C. R. L. Fletcher, formerly Fellow of All 
Souls and Magdalen Colleges, Oxford ; Author of “An Introduc- 
tory History of England,” etc. With Maps. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
“Mr. Fletcher’s Introductory History of England, a book which is probably 
the most original and stimulating presentment of English History that has as yet 
appeared, predisposed us all to look with favour on another work from the same 
pen, and to expect a real bit of enjoyment in its perusal. In this work we have 
exhibited again those qualities which gained such hearty appreciation, and we 
predict that those fortunate enough to read this volume will hope that Mr. Fletcher 
will think that he has received sufficient encouragement to go on with the 
preparation of the next volume.”—Educational News. 
New York: E. P. Dutron & Co. 


THE FALL OF THE MOGUL EMPIRE. 
By Sidney J. Owen. Witha Map. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
These Lectures are intended to stimulate an intelligent interest in one of the 


most remarkable vicissitudes of Oriental history, by tracing the operation of 
the various agencies which wrought the ruin of the Mogul Empire. 


THE MEDICI,. By Colonel G. F. Young, C.B. With 


numerous Illustrations. 2 Vols. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 


36s. net. 
New York: E, P. Dutton & Co. 


THUCYDIDES AND THE | STUDIES OF INDIAN 
HISTORY OF HIS AGE. LIFE AND SENTIMENT 
By G. B. Grundy, D.Litt., Fellow of By Sir Bampfylde Fuller, K.C.S.L, 
Corpus Christi College and Lecturer C.I.E. Second Impression. With 
in Ancient Geography to the University Map. Crown 8vo. 6s, net. 
of Oxford. With 2 Maps, Demy 8vo. 
lés. net, 
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Economics, Politics and Sociology. 
WHERE SOCIALISM FAILED. An Actual experi- 


ment. By Stewart Grahame. Crown 8vo. With Illustrations 
and Map. 6s. net. 


“ Tells the story of an item in the long list of futile attempts to establish Socialist 
communities. ‘New Australia’ collapsed from mismanagement, extravagance, 
indolence and heathenism, providing the world with an object-lesson of the hopeless 
futility of Socialism. The book is one of the best answers to Red Flag theories 
that have yet appeared.”—Daily Express. 


SYNDICALISM AND LABOUR. A Book for the 
present Industrial Crisis. By Sir Arthur Clay, Bart. An 
Abridged and Cheaper Edition. In Paper Cover. Is. net. 


“This is a book which should be read by all who do not know, and will never 
learn from the party press, what a vast power is growing sullen and conscious of its 
power, outside the place at Westminster where the loud debates on things which do 
not matter very much keep our attention fixed, and keep us, therefore, ignorant of 
the very real and growing danger behind us.”—The World. 


There is also a Complete Edition in Cloth. 6s. net. 


WORKS BY THE EARL OF DUNRAVEN, K.P. 


THE FINANCES OF IRELAND. Before the Union 
and After. An Historical Study. Demy 8vo. 5s. net. 


In this volume Lord Dunraven has explored another branch of Irish economics. 
For centuries past the financial relations between Great Britain and Ireland have been 
acontinual source of controversy. Lord Dunraven has made a careful survey of 
Irish finances from the early years of the 17th Century down to the present day, and 
the result is a volume of considerable interest to the political student who realizes 
that the solution of Ireland’s troubles depends very largely on the view which the 
people of Great Britain take of the financial problem. 


THE LEGACY OF PAST YEARS. 4 Study of 
Irish History. A Cheaper Edition. In Paper Covers. 6d. net. 


THE NEW SPIRIT IN | THE OUTLOOK IN IRE- 


IRELAND. In Paper Covers. LAND. A New and Cheaper 
1d. net. Edition. In Paper Covers. 6d. net. 


THE CAUSES OF LABOUR UNREST AND 
THE REMEDIES FOR IT. By W. Cunningham, D.D., 
F.B.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambries, and Archdeacon of 
Ely. Paper Covers. 6d. net. 
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Economics and Politics—continued. 


THE UNDERLYING PRINCIPLES O 
MODERN LEGISLATION. By W. Jethro Brown 
LL.D. (Camb.), Litt.D. (Dubl.), Of the Middle Temple 
Barrister-at-Law; Author of “The Austinian Theory of Law. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

“ The value of the book lies in the fairness and fulness with which he treats h 
subject from the purely human point of view. With a book like this no thoughtf 


mind will lack guidance upon those principles which make a nation both great an 
free.”—Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 


GUN RUNNING AND | THE CULT OF INCO 
THE INDIAN’ NORTH- | PETENCE. By Emile Faguet 
WEST FRONTIER. By Translated from the French by Mis 


the Hon. Ar nold Keppel. With Maps Beatrice Barstow. Withan Introduc 
and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 9s. net. tion by Thomas Mackay. Crown 8vo 


IRISH AFFAIRS AND | *- 4. 

THE HOME RULE New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
QUESTION. A Comparison 
of the Attitude of Political Parties A LEAP IN THE DARK 
towards Irish Problems. By Philip Being a Criticism of the Principles o} 
G. Cambray. With an Introduction Home Rule as Illustrated by the Bil 
by the Marquess of Londonderry, of 1893. By A. V. Dicey, K.C. 
K.G. A New and Cheaper Edition. Hon. D.C.L. New and Cheape 
In Paper Covers. Is. net. Edition. Crown 8vo. Is. net. 





‘Questions of the Day” Series. 


THE PATH OF EMPIRE. By Henry Page 


Croft, M.P. With an Introduction by the Rt. Hon. Joseph 
Chamberlain, M.P. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

“The book is informing, stimulating, practical, and instinct with virile, modern 
patriotism of a common sense, work-a-day kind ; the larger patriotism of All-British 
Empire unity and progress. We cordially recommend this inspiring little volume 
and hope that it may be very widely read throughout the Empire.”—7he Standard. 

“This little book should be of immense service to students of Imperial Policy.’ 

—Birmingham Post.) 


THE MILITARY DANGER OF HOME) 
RULE IN IRELAND. By Major-General Sir Thomas! 
Fraser, K.C.B. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

“We heartily commend this little book to all interested, and who are not ?—in| 
the Home Rule question. It deals forcibly and succinctly with a side of the 
question too often ignored, and it will at least give Home Rulers®seriously to think.” 

—Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 
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‘*Questions of the Day” Series—continued. 
EFFICIENCY IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


Some Remarks occasioned by the Report of the Archbishops’ 
Committee on Church Finance. By W. Cunningham, D.D., 
F.B.A. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
“Full of clear, concise, and practical counsel which one expects from the 
Archdeacon of Ely.”—The Times. 


THE POOR LAW ENIGMA ; CHILDREN AND THE 
By Miss M. Fothergill Robinson, LAW. By W.H. Stuart Garnett. 
gly nla Plager With ais tek Gaauene by the Rt. Hon 

TRADE AND THE Walter Runciman, M.P. Crown 8vo. 


NATIONAL IDEAL. By 
M. H. G. Goldie. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
2s. 6d. net. 





Commerce. 


| IMPERIAL INSTITUTE SERIES OF HAND- 

BOOKS TO THE COMMERCIAL RESOURCES 

OF THE TROPICS. Edited by Wyndham R. Dunstan, 
M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. 

I—THE AGRICULTURAL AND FOREST PRODUCTS 

OF BRITISH WEST AFRICA. By Geratp C. DupcEon, 


Director-General of Agriculture in Egypt ; lately Inspector of Agriculture 
for British West Africa. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 5s. net. 


COCOA : Its Cultivation and Preparation. By W. H. JoHNson, 
F.L.S., Director of Agriculture in Southern Nigeria, and formerly 
Director of Agriculture in the Gold Coast and in the Territories of 
_ Mozambique Company, Portuguese East Africa. With Illustrations. 
Ss. net. 


Military and Naval. 


THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR AND THE 
MILITARY POLICY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
By General Francis Vinton Greene, of the United States. 
With 64 Detailed Maps in Colour. Demy 8vo. I5s. net. 

New York: CHARLES SCRIBNER's SONS. 

LETTERS ON AMPHIBIOUS WARS. By 
Brigadier-General George C. Aston, C.B., General Staff; 
and _ Brevet-Colonel, Royal Marine Artillery. With Maps. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
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Military and Naval—continued. 


CAMPAIGNS ON THE NORTH-WEST 
FRONTIER OF INDIA. By Captain H. L. Nevill 
R.F.A., D.S.O. With an Introduction by Field-Marsha 
the Earl Roberts, V.C., K.G. With Maps and Illustrations 


Demy 8vo. I5s. net. 

‘Captain Nevill’s History, both as regards the narrative itself and the com 
ments upon it, is very admirably written, besides being exceedingly instructive. 
There can be no question but that the book is one which not only soldiers but also 
civilians may confidently be advised to buy, as well as toread. From cover to cover 


there is not a page that is not full of interest, nor a remark that is not wise.’’— 
Westminster Gazette | 


BATTLE HONOURS OF | THE AMERICAN CIVIL 
THE BRITISH ARMY | WA ise Hi i 


From Tangier, 1662, to the close of 
the Reign of King Edward VII. By 


Causes, Progress and Results. 
John Formby. Wit numerous Maps 


C. B. Norman, late 90th Light bound up in separate Vol. Demy 8vo. 
Infantry and Indian Staff Corps. With 18s. net. 


New York: CuHares Scrisner’'s Sons. 


| 

|A SHORT HISTORY OF 
THE HISTORY OF THE | THE CHIEF CAM.- 

| 

| 


Maps and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
15s. net. 


PAIGNS IN EUROPE 
SINCE 1792. By General A. 


von Horsetzky. Translated by 
Lieutenant K. B.. Ferguson. With 
numerous Maps. Demy 8vo. 18s. net. 


ROYAL ARTILLERY 
(Crimean Period). By Colonel 
Julian Jocelyn, late R.A. With 
Maps and Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 
21s. 

te 


Sport, Travel and Adventure. 
SCENTED ISLES AND CORAL GARDENS: 


Torres Straits, German New Guinea and the Dutch East Indies. 
By C. D. Mackellar, Author of “A Pleasure Pilgrim in South 
America.” With many Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 
“Entirely free from the conventional self-consciousness which mars so many 
modern travel books. Their freshness and alertness make them absorbing reading. 
The illustrations, some of which are coloured, afford an impression of the prodigal 
beauty of the remote and sparsely populated regions visited by the author.” 


New York: E P. Dutton & Co. —Atheneum. 


THE PILGRIMS’ WAY. From Winchester to Canter- 
bury. By Julia Cartwright (Mrs. Ady), Author of “ Isabella 
D'Este,” “ The Painters of Florence,” etc., etc. With Illustrations 
from Drawings, in line and Colour, specially made for this work by 
A. H. Hattam Murray. New and Revised Edition. Square 


Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
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Sport, Travel and Adventure—continued. 


RAMBLES IN THE PYRENEES and the Adjacent 
Districts—Gascony, Pays de Foix and Rousillon. By F. Hamilton 
Jackson, R.B.A., Author of ‘The Shores of the Adriatic.” With 
numerous Illustrations. Medium 8vo, 2ls. net. 

“The amiable word ‘ramble’ does not suggest the thoroughness with which 
Mr. Jackson has gone over the districts lying on the French side of the Pyrenees, 
districts rich in history and in legend, and happily still rich in a splendid architecture 
bequeathed to us by the past. The descriptions of the country and the people to 
be found throughout the volume are good, but the descriptions of the churches, 
palaces, castles, arcades, fountains, and so on are excellent; full of detail but never 
dull, they realise for the reader the architecture of the country as words seldom do. 
The illustrations are numerous, and whether from photographs or drawings, are 
uniformly clear and well chosen.”—Outlook. 

New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 


THE OXFORD COUNTRY : Its Attractions and 
Associations. Described by Several Authors. Collected and 
Arranged by R. T. Giinther, Fellow of Magdalen College. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Oxford Country is described in a series of Chapters written by those who 
have knownit best. Among the contributors are Dr. Macan, the Master of University 
College, Mr. Blakiston, the President of Trinity College, Professor Oman, Professor 
Poulton, Mrs. Gretton, née Miss Sturge Henderson, Mr. T. E. Kebbel, Mr. Warde 
Fowler, Mr. A. Godley, Mr. Aplin, Mr. Druce. 


ESSAYS ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS. By John 
Andrew Doyle, late Fellow of All Souls. Edited by W. P. 
Ker. With an Introduction by the Right Hon. Sir William 
Anson, Bart., M.P. With Portrait. Demy 8vo. 8s. net. 


RIFLE, ROD AND SPEAR | AFRICAN GAME TRAILS 
IN THE EAST. Being An Account of the African Wander- 
Sporting Reminiscences in India, ings of an American Hunter-Naturalist. 
Persia and elsewhere. By Sir Edward By Theodore Roosevelt. With 


Durand, Bart., C.B. With Illustra- numerous Illustrations. Third Im- 
tions. Demy 8vo. 8s. net. pression. Medium 8vo. 18s. net. 


New York: CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS. 


THE GENTLE ART. some | SHANS AT HOME. By Mrs. 
Sketches and Studies. By Henry Leslie Milne. With two Chapters 
Lamond, Secretary of the Loch on Shan History and Literature by 
Lomond Angling Improvement Asso- the Rev. W. W. Cochrane. With 
ciation. With Illustrations. Large Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
; ‘ LETTERS TO A SALMON 
COMFORT IN SMALL FISHER’S SONS. By A. H. 


i - llustra- 
CRAFT. $A Practical Handbook Chaytor. With 8 Full-page I 
of Sailing. By S.J. Housley. With yl Diagrams. Demy 68vo. 


Il]ustrations. Crown8vo, 2s.6d.net. | , "Boston: HoucHTon Mirrtin Co. 
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Art and Archeology. 


EARLY NORMAN CASTLES IN THE 
BRITISH ISLES. By Mrs. E. Armitage. With Drawings} 
by Duncan H. Montgomerie. Medium 8vo. 15s. net. 

This book throws light on the construction of the castles built by the Normans 
in England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland during the eleverth and twelfth centuries. 

It contains lists of the castles and plans; and provides authoritative information of 


first-rate interest to historians and antiquaries. 
“ Will doubtless become an established record upon the subject.”—Atheneum. 


“ The work of a capable and painstaking antiquary."—The Times. 
New York: E, P, Dutton & Co. 


THE IDEALS OF INDIAN ART. By E. B. 
Havell, C.I.E., formerly Principal of the Government School of 
Art and Keeper of the Art Gallery, Calcutta; Author of “ Indian 
Sculpture and Painting,” “ Benares, the Sacred City,” etc. With 


Illustrations. Royal 8vo. 15s. net. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 


THE MOND COLLEC-; ROMAN CITIES OF 


TION. A Critical Account of the 
Pictures of the Italian and other Schools 
in the possession of thelate Dr. Ludwig 
Mond, F.R.S. By J.P.Richter, Ph.D. 
With numerous Illustrations in Photo- 
gravure and Half-Tone. 2 Vols. 4to, 
Vellum, and 41 Photogravure Plates in 
Portfolio, £15 15s. net. 





NORTHERN ITALY 
AND DALMATIA. ByA.L. 
Frothingham, Ph.D., Professor of 
Ancient History and Archzology at 
Princeton University. With 64 Full- 
page Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


net. 
New York: Sturcis & Watton Co, 


A THOROUGHLY REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 


FERGUSSON’S HISTORY OF INDIAN AND 
EASTERN ARCHITECTURE. With Maps and numerous 


Illustrations. 2 Vols. 


INDIAN AND EASTERN ARCHITECTURE. 


Demy 8vo. 


£2 2s. net. 


By Jas. Burgess, 
A 


C.I.E., LL.D., F.R.S.E., and R. Phené Spiers, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A. 


ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL. 
3rd Edition. Edited by R. Phené 
Spiers. 2 Vols. 56s. net. 


INDIAN SCULPTURE and 
PAINTING. With an Ex. 


planation of their Motives and Ideals 
by E. B. Havell, A.R.C.A. With 
Coloured and Monochrome Iilustra- 
tions, Royal 8vo. £3 3s. net. 


MODERN. 3rd Edition. By Robert 
Kerr. 2 Vols. 28s. net. 


THE EVOLUTION OF 


ITALIAN SCULPTURE. 

By Lord Balcarres, M.P., F.S.A. 

With Illustrations. Royal 8vo. 21s. net 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co, 
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Poetry. 
THE SETTING SUN. An Anonymous Satire in Verse 


In Paper Covers. Is. 6d. net. 
ARGUMENT.—The Muse commands the Poet to write a satire upon his age 
nd country. He pleads his incompetence for the task, and ends by praising both. 
t is now generally known that the author of this book is Sir Ronald Ross, K.C.B. 


HE ISCARIOT. By Eden Phillpotts, Author of ‘ The 
Haven,” “ The Thief of Virtue,” etc. With Frontispiece by Frank 
Branewyn, A.R.A. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Phillpotts takes for the theme of this poem an episode of the greatest 
ragedy in the history of the world. It is to an extent an apologia of Judas. It 
expresses in rich and beautiful verse the purer aspect of the event as it concerned 
he Iscariot. New York: THE Joun Lane Co. 


YCIDAS. A Monograph. By the Rev. William Tuckwell. 


Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

“TLycidas” has been described by Mark Patteson as the “ high-water mark of 
English Poetry and of Milton’s own production.” There is always a particular 
interest in studies of the characteristic work of genius, and the Rev. W. Tuckwell 
is on this subject a fully-qualified guide. Besides an introduction, the little book 
‘contains a transcript of the original autograph, an analysis with commentary of the 
poem, and illustrations from poets ancient and modern. 


JAPANESE POETRY. By Basil Hall Chamberlain, 


Emeritus Professor of Japanese and Philology in the Imperial 
University of Tokyo. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


New York: CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS. 


Literature. 


THE EVOLUTION OF LITERATURE. By 
A. S. Mackenzie, Head of the Department of English and 
Comparative Literature, State University of Kentucky. With 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

This is a complete, interesting, and readable survey of the customs, dances, 
songs, narratives, etc., of the most noticeable primitive races of Africa, Asia, 
Australia, and America; and makes study of what the Author calls barbaric, 
autocratic and democratic literature; the object of the work being to try to 
account for the origin and successive changes of literature as a social phenomenon. 

New York: T. Y. Crowett & Co. 


THE ROMANCE OF WORDS. A Popular Book 


on the Sources of the English Vocabulary. By Professor Ernest 
Weekley, M.A., University College, Nottingham. Second 
Impression. 3s. 6d. net. 
“Professor Weekley has a sense of humour of the life of to-day which is not 
always characteristic of professors . . . we wish many to share the enjoyment 


which the book has given us.”—Atheneum. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co, 
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Fiction. 

JOHN STUART. By Robert Vansittart. 6s. 

eS A thoroughly live book. . . . The whole thing is brilliantly] 
done. Students will inevitably delight in Mr. Vansittart’s work, while the 
general public will be grateful to a man who turns the medicine of history into one 
long draught of romantic wine.”—Daily Graphic. 

“A new form. We recognise the lightness of Mr. Vansittart’s touch, his 
pleasant satirical humour, and the finish of his writing.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


FRECKLES. By Gene Stratton-Porter. 2s. 6d. net. 

Freckles is a captivating character, a nameless waif of Irish extraction, who is 
befriended by a magnificent lumber boss, a canny and sympathetic Scot, and placed 
in a position of trust as the guardian of the Limberlost. How Freckles justifies 
McLean's confidence and trust, captures the support of Duncan, the stalwart 
teamster, and the motherly sympathy of Mrs. Duncan, his wife; tames the spirits 
of the wild nature of the swamps, captivates the Angel, the girl who accompanies the 
Bird Woman on her exciting photographic expeditions ; and impels the confidence 
of the blunt, yet hearty man of affairs, is charmingly told with rare appreciation of 
character and that keen sympathy with nature as she expresses herself in the forest 
swamp. . . . Strong in qualities of humanity and humour, and rich in sentimental 
charm. New York: DousLepay, Pace & Co. 


NOVELS. 
6s. each. 


JULIA FRANCE AND HER TIMES. 
By Gertrude Atherton. 
THE FAMILY LIVING. By E. H. Lacon Watson. 


RODDLES. B. Paul Neuman. 
MR. WYCHERLY’S WARDS. Mrs. L. Allen Harker. 
THE FOREST ON THE HILL. By Eden Phillpotts. 


FLEMINGTON. 
Mrs. Violet Jacob. 


THE VISIONING. 
Miss Susan Glaspell. 


New York: Freperick A. STOKES ComPANY. 


ANNABEL AND OTHERS. 
R. W. Wright-Henderson. 


JESSE OF CARIBOO. 
Roger Pocock. 


THE SHADOW OF NEEME. 
Lady Bancroft. 


VIEWS AND VAGABONDS. 
Miss R. Macaulay. 


New York: Henry Hott & Co. 





CHANTEMERLE. 
D. K. Broster and G. W. Taylor. 


New York: BRENTANO'S. 


THE MILLER OF OLD 


CHURCH. 
Miss Ellen Glasgow. 


New York: Dousiepay, Pace & Co. 


REPTON. 
Lieut.-Colonel F. Kane. 


JOHN VERNEY. 
Horace Annesley Vachell. 


MASTER AND MAID. 
Mrs. L. Allen Harker 


BAWBEE JOCK. 
Amy Maclaren. 
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Belles Lettres and Essays. 


BEHIND THE NIGHT LIGHT. The By-World 
of a Child of Three. Described by Joan Maude and faithfully 
recorded by Nancy Price. With a Portrait of the Author. 
2s. 6d. net. 


H. HAMILTON FYFE says in The Daily Mail: “ We have had unconscious 
philosophy. Here we have unconscious satire, all the more biting because 
unintentional. This three-year-old babe has seen how old people behave. Shemakes 
them live before us. . . . Every name is brilliantly descriptive. Every animal 
has a distinct personality of its own. . . . I do not know any book which 
shows the mind of a child so clearly. It will be a valuable help to those who study 


sychology as well.” 
P New York: MitcHett KENNERLEY. 


WITH DANTE IN MODERN FLORENCE. 
By Mary E. Lacy. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


“ Here is a book which will smooth out the difficult way and make clear the 
ancient city’s boast, for to the untrained eye Florence to-day is ‘the Medicean 
period, the Florence of the Decadence, and the Florence of the United Italy’ 
—beautiful though it still is. In a word, ancient and modern Florence are so 
contrasted that a visitor who is anxious to ‘do’ the city with real concern for the 
immortal part which Dante played in her history could not do better than consult 
this carefully written and scholarly work.”—Sunday Times. 


New York: E, P. Dutton & Co. 


THE BOOK OF THE | ESSAYS IN IMITATION. 
SPIRITUAL LIFE. Bythe | By Algernon Cecil, Author of 
late Lady Dilke. Crown 8vo. | “Six Oxford Thinkers.” Crown 8vo. 
2s. 6d. net. | 3s. 6d. net. 


This is a reprint of the volume published in 
1905, — the a Sir Charles Dilke’s Memoir 
of nis lfe omitted. | a 
| SCENES AND PORTRAITS. 
PIE POWDER. Being some | Se Bretedte Mead Auth f 

Recollections of the Western Circuit. | 2% *Fecerie anaing, Author © 
By a Circuit Tramp. Second Im- | “The Vigil of Brunhild.” Crown 8vo. 
pression. Large Crown 8vo. 5s. net. | 6s. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 


Medical. 
THE HOUSE-FLY : Disease Carrier. An Account of its 


Dangerous Activities and of the Means of Destroying it. By 
Leland O. Howard, Ph.D. With numerous Illustrations. 6s. net. 
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Science. 
SCIENCE OF THE SEA. an Elementary Handbook — 


of Practical Oceanography for Travellers, Sailors and Yachtsmen. 
Prepared by the Challenger Society for the Promotion of 
the Study of Oceanography and Edited by G. Herbert 
Fowler. With Maps and numerous Illustrations and Diagrams. 
Large Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
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ment of 8 or 9 million star images. It was divided among 18 observatories, and 
two of these, Greenwich and Oxford, have practically completed ‘their portions. 
Professor Turner, who has superintended the Oxford work, gives a brief popular 
account of the scope of the work, and of the problems which it will assist in 
solving, with incidental references to recent discoveries which concern the constitu- 
tion of the universe of stars. 


New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
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Rhizomes (Orchids excluded). By John Weathers. With 


numerous Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 15s. net. 
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HERE are few who would not have liked to have had 
prior knowledge of the prospects of the rubber boom. 


This new book, the compilation and illustration of which 
has involved months of labour and very considerable expense, 
gives full details relating to the Cokernut, Copra, Coir and 
Oil-palm industries, the future prospects of which, both from 
the view of margin of profit and expansion, are exceptional. 


The enormous increase in demand for the products of the 
Cokernut in Europe is due to their comparatively recent 
_ introduction for edible and manufacturing purposes—especially 
-in food supplies for the masses—and to the discovery of 
‘their special dietetic properties and superiority over other 
products used for such purposes. 


The industry is already of enormous proportions, but little is yet 
generally known relating thereto. The information contained in 
this book, much of which is exclusive, will surprise most readers. 








INVESTORS, TRADERS and OTHERS 


desiring to be well and early informed on an 
industry POSSESSING UNUSUAL PROSPECTS 


should send to-day for a copy of this new work. 











STUPENDOUS INCREASE IN IMPORTS. 
GROWING DEMAND and PRICES for COPRA. 


(Copra is the nutritive portion of the Cokernut.) 








THE COMING OF THE COKERNUT.—New Discoveries—Wonderful 
Nutritious Properties—Rapidly Crowing Popularity—Multifarious Uses in 
Many Trades—Superiority Over Animal fFats—Creat  Profit-yielding 
Prospects—Advantages to Investors and Colonists—Attraction to German 
- Manufacturers — Primitive Uses — Pressing Needs — Crowing Demand— 
Enormous Consumption for Margarine and Soap, Etc.—Value to British 
Farmer—Many Merits Analysed and Dissected—Coming Importance Proved 
by Official Statistics. 





Some timely and important information upon a rapidly increasing trade, and 
the uses of the products and by-products of the Cokernut and Oil-palm trees. 





REPARED in popular form; easily readable; intensely interesting; 
exceptionally clearly printed on good art paper; comprising !10 
quarto pages; containing 5] illustrations; strongly bound in stiff 

covers. 

All interested in Colonial expansion, and those seeking new openings 

for investment, trading energy and industrial expansion should 

carefully peruse this book. 

It should likewise be read by those who would like to examine the 

prospects and possibilities of establishing plantations and securing 

an assured i income. 

In view of the activity being displayed in City circles, investors should 

_ at once secure this book and thus obtain early information upon an 
industry, the demand for the products of which is increasing so 

remarkably. With the spread of civilization this industry is of vital 

importance, and will establish a demand and interest which will, it is 

believed, equal that recently created for Rubber. 
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Che Uses of Life Assurance. 
Life Assurance under modern conditions is adapted to so many 
different requirements that the various policies issued embrace 
practically every class of }enefit desired. A very good instance of the 
extreme elasticity of the Insurance schemes of an up-to-date Insurance 
Office is afforded by the various policies making provision for old age 
issued by the Edinburgh Life Assurance Company. 


Provision for Old Age. 

G, The proposer may elect to make provision by an Endowment 

Assurance Policy, by which a given sum is payable at an agreed 
on age—55, 60, 65 or 70, for example—or at earlier death; or he may 
assure on the Double Endowment plan, under which double the sum 
payable at death becomes payable on reaching the age agreed on; or 
he may choose instead to assure on the Half Endowment plan, under 
which double the sum payable on survivance is payable in the event 
_ of death before reaching that age. The Edinburgh Life Assurance 
Company has issued a very large number of policies of the kinds 
referred to, and has, from the experience gained, improved and 
simplified its schemes under which these are most suitably arranged. 


But there is another large class of persons to whom the Endow- 
ment element is specially attractive, while the Assurance element 
does not appeal to them, as they have no dependents. To meet the 
requirements of this large class pure Endowment Policies are issued 
by the Edinburgh Life Assurance Company at specially low premium 
rates, with refund of all premiums paid in the event of death before 
agreed age is attained. 


Provision for Children. 


Similar adaptability is shown in the Company’s various schemes 

of Assurance -making provision for Children and dependents. 
Other classes of Life Assurance Policies issued include Family Trust 
Policies, Education Policies, Whole Life Assurance Policies, etc. 
Whatever class of Assurance be contemplated, the rates of premiums, 
options granted, and benefits obtainable under policies issued by the 
Edinburgh Life Assurance Company, are of the most satisfactory 
nature, while the assured enjoy the security afforded by a capital of 
£500,000 (of which £100,000 is paid up), in addition to an Assurance 
and Annuity Fund which now exceeds £4,350,000. 








Aw Equitable Bonus System. 
The Edinburgh Life Assurance Company's system of dividing the 
surplus is peculiarly equitable in its operation, and aims at securing 
to all classes of Policy holders the advantages to which they are 
entitled. As Policy holders advance in age they receive an increasing 
share in consideration of their larger contributions to the Surplus 
Fund. Bonuses may, if the Assured so desire, be surrendered for 
their cash value, or applied in Reduction of the Annual ek mt 
instead of remaining added to the Policy. 

Policies taken up before 31st Dec. 1912, participate in the Bonus 
Addition which is given to all Policy holders at our Quinquennial 
| Valuation. 

























HEAD OFFICE: 26 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
LONDON OFFICE: 8 BIRCHIN LANE, E.C. 
West End Office: 166 Piccadilly, W. 


DUBLIN: 85 UPPER SACKVILLE STREET, NEWCASTLE: 21 MOSLEY STREET, 
CLASCOW: 124 ST. VINCENT STREET, DUNDEE: 56 COMMERCIAL STREET. 
MANCHESTER: 20 GROSS STREET. LEEDS: 4 GREEK STREET. 
LIVERPOOL: 6 CASTLE STREET. BRISTOL: 14 BALDWIN STREET. 
BIRMINCHAM: 16 SEXNETT’S WILL. CARDIFF: 98 ST, MARY STREET. 





































Tear off and sign the attached post-card, when further 
particulars will be gladly sent. 








POST CARD. 





TO THE MANAGER, 






Bdinburgh Life Assurance Company, 


96, GEORGE STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 
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Edinburgh fife Assurance Company.» 


INCORPORATED BY SPECIAL ACT OF PARLIAMENT, 
(a 


President 
His Grack THE DUKE OF MONTROSE, K.T, 


Dice-President 
Tue Ricut Honovuraste LORD LAMINGTON, G.C.M.G., G.C.LE. 


Getracrdinary Divictors 
The Hon. Lorp ADAM, WILLIAM MACGILLIVRAY, Esq. 
MatTTHEW MONTGOMERIE BELL, Esq. Ames ToD. MERcer of Scotsbank, Esq, 
The Right Hon. Lorp KINNEAR, he Hon. THE MasTER OF POLWARTH, 
The Hon, LorD KYLLAcuy. Sir JoHN Batty TuKe, M.D., LL.D. 
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Ordinary Directors 
ARCHIBALD BURN MURDOCH, Esq., Writer Joun MicHAEL Hownken, Esq., Char- 
to the Signet. tered Accountant. 
Sir James GuTHrie, LL.D., President of Ian MACINTYRE, Esq., Writer to the 
the Royal Scottish Academy. Signet. 
ALEXANDER LOGAN M‘CLURE, Esq., K.C., THOMAS WARDIE TOD, Esq., Merchant, 
Sheriff of Argyll. Leith. 
CHARLES EpWARD MARSHALL, Esq., Mer- Joun Ranging, Esq., LL.D., K.C., 
chant, Leith. Professor of Scots Law, Edin. Univ. 
BENJAMIN HALL BLyTH, Esq., Civil pnd Myting, Esq., Writer to the 
gnet. 


Engineer, 





Manager 
THomas MacLrop GARDINER, 


Secretary and Actuary 
A. E. Spracue, D.Sc., F.F.A., F.IA. 





HEAD OFFICE: 26 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH, 
LONDON OFFICE: 3 BIRCHIN LANE, €.0, 
West End Branch: 166 Piccadilly, W. 











Please send further particulars of Life 


Assurance. 








BULLETIN OF THE IMPERIAL INSTITUTE 


A Quarterly Record of Progress in Tropical Agriculture and 
Industries and the Commercial Utilisation of the Natural 
Resources of the Colonies and India. 


Edited by THE DIRECTOR and Prepared by the 
SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL STAFF OF THE IMPERIAL INSTITUTE 
AND BY CONTRIBUTORS ABROAD. 


OCTOBER, 1912. 2s. 6d, net. 


REPORTS OF RECENT INVESTIGATIONS AT THE IMPERIAL INSTITUTE— 
The Improvement of Cotton in India—Experiments with New Materials for the Manufacture of 
Paper—Fibre of Vigna Sinensis from Northern Nigeria—Rubber from Ceylon—Funtumia Rubber 
from the Gold Coast—Chimeya Rubber from North-Western Rhodesia—Rubber from Papua— Rubber 
of Hevea Confusa from British Guiana—Maize from the Sudan—Beans from Southern Nigeria—Tea 
from Southern Nigeria—Coffee from the Uganda and East Africa Protectorates—Minerals from the 
Falkland Islands—Soils from the East Africa Protectorate. 

SPECIAL ARTICLES—Recent Agricultural Developments in Uganda, By P. H, Lams, lately 
Chief Agricultural Officer in Uganda. 

GENERAL NOTICES RESPECTING ECONOMIC. PRODUCTS AND THEIR 
DEVELOPMENT—The Coal Resources of the British Crown Colonies and Protectorates, Part I.— 
Robusta Coffee—The Cultivation of Cigar Tobacco, with special reference to Java, Part I11,—Forestry 
Developments in Southern Nigeria—Notes on Planting and other Industries in India and Ceylon. 

GENERAL NOTES. 

RECENT PROGRESS IN AGRICULTURE AND THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
NATURAL RESOURCES. 

NOTICES OF RECENT LITERATURE. 





JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 





NORWICH UNION 
Fire Insurance Society, 


FOUNDED 1797. LIMITED. 
WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED THE 
NORWICH & LONDON ACCIDENT INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 


Head Office: NORWICH. 


Chief London Offices: 
50, FLEET STREET, E.C.; 71, 72, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 


FIRE PREMIUMS. - - £1,119,358 
FIRE LOSSES PAID - £27,000,000 


LOWEST RATES OF PREMIUM. 
PROMPT AND LIBERAL SETTLEMENT OF LOSSES. 


ALL CLASSES OF FIRE, BURGLARY, AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE TRANSACTED. 


Prospectuses and every information can be obtained at the 
Offices and Agencies of the Society. 














APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 





NATIONAL MUTUAL 


Life Assurance Society 
(OF LONDON). 





Founded 1830. Funds Exceed £3,000,000. 





EVERY MODERN DEVELOPMENT. 


(a) The Lowest Non-Profit Premiums at 
many ages. 


(b) A Short and iSimpie Proposal Form. 


(c) Simplified ‘Death Duties’ Assurance. 


(d) Policies providing: absolutely for 
Educational Expenses. 


The New ‘‘Flexible’’ Policy of this old Society is the 
last expression of the liberality of Modern 
Life Assurance. 

Write for New Prospectus and ‘Flexible Policy’ Pamphlet to 


GEOFFREY MARKS, F.I.A., Actuary and Manager, 
39, King Street, Cheapside, London, E.C. 





This old Mutual Society transacts only those classes 

of business usually undertaken by a 

purely Life Assurance Office, including 
advances on or the purchase of 


LIFE INTERESTS anp REVERSIONS. 








‘  _Wondon ; Printed by WILLIAM CLOWES AND SONS, iA.) te aes, Stamford Street, S.E., 
and Great Windmill 8 


Entered at the New York Post a as Ran matter. 
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